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ww have had great reason, we think, to be gratified by the 
success of our late attack on the Utilitarians. We could 
publish a long list of the cures which it has wrought, in cases 
previously considered as hopeless. Delicacy forbids us to di- 
vulge names; but we cannot refrain from alluding to two re- 
markable instances.—A respectable lady writes to inform us, 
that her son, who was plucked at Cambridge last January, has 
not been heard to call Sir James Mackintosh a. poor ignorant 
fool more than twice since the appearance of our article. A dis- 
tinguished political writer in the Westminster and Parliamentary 
Reviews has borrowed Hume’s History, and has actually got as 
far as the battle of Agincourt. He assures.us that he takes great 
amy in his new study, and that he is very impatient to Jearn 
ow Scotland and England became one ten. But the great- 
est compliment that we have received is, that Mr Bentham him- 
self should have condescended to take the field in defence of Mr 
Mill. We have not been in the habit of reviewing Reviews ; but 
as Mr Bentham is a truly great man, and as his party have 
thought fit to announce in puffs and placards that this article is 
written by him, and contains not only an answer to our attacks, 
but a developement of the ‘ greatest happiness principle,’ with 
the latest improvements of the author, we shall for once depart 
from our general rule. However the conflict may terminate, we 
shall at least not have been vanquished by an ignoble hand. 
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Of Mr Bentham himself, we shall endeavour, even while de- 
fending ourselves against his reproaches, to speak with the re- 
spect to which his venerable age, his genius, and his public ser- 

. vices entitle him. If any harsh expression should escape us, we 
trust that he will attribute it to inadvertence, to the momentary 
warmth of controversy,—to any thing, in short, rather than to a 
design of affronting him. Though we have nothing in common 
with the crew of Hurds and Boswells, who, either from interest- 
ed motives, or from the habit of intellectual servility and de- 
pendence, pamper and vitiate his appetite with the noxious sweet- 
ness of their undiseerning praise, we are not perhaps less com- 
petent than they to appreciate his merit, or less sincerely dispo- 
sed to acknowledge it. Though we may sometimes think his 
reasonings on moral and political questions feeble and sophisti- 
cal—though we may sometimes smile at his extraordinary lan- 
guage—we can never be weary of admiring the amplitude of his 
comprehension, the keenness of his penetration, the exuberant 
fertility with which his mind pours forth arguments and illus- 
trations. However sharply he may speak of us, we can never 
cease to revere in him the father of the philosophy of Juris- 
prudence. He has a full right to all the privileges of a great 
inventor; and, in our court of criticism, those privileges will 
never be pleaded in vain. But they are limited in the same 
manner in which, fortunately for the ends of justice, the privi- 
leges of the peerage are now limited. The advantage is per- 
sonal and incommunicable. A nobleman can now no longer 
cover with his protection every lackey who follows his heels, 
or every bully who draws in his quarrel ; and, highly as we re- 
spect the exalted rank which Mr Bentham holds among the wri- 
ters of our time, yet when, for the due maintenance of literary 
policé, we shall think it necessary to confute sophists, or to bring 
pretenders to shame, we shall not depart from the ordinary 
course of our proceedings because the offenders call themselves 
Benthamites. 

Whether Mr Mill has much reason to thank Mr Bentham for 
undertaking his defence, our readers, when they have finished 
this article, will perhaps be inclined to doubt. Great as Mr 
Bentham’s talents are, he has, we think, shown an undue confi- 
dence in them. He should have considered how dangerous it 
is for any man, however eloquent and ingenious he may be, to 
attack or to defend a book without reading it: And we feel quite 
convinced that Mr Bentham would never have written the ar- 
ticle before us, if he had, before he began, perused our review 
with attention, and compared it with Mr Mill’s Essay. 

He has utterly mistaken our object and meaning. He seems 
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to think that we have undertaken to set up some theory of gos 
vernment in opposition to that of Mr Mill. But we distinctly dis« 
claimed any such design. From the beginning to the end of our 
article, there is not, as far as we remember, a single sentence 
which, when fairly construed,’can be considered as indicating 
any such design. If such an expression can be found, it has 
been dropped by inadvertence, Our object was to prove, not 
that monarchy and aristocracy are good, but that Mr Mill. had 
not proved them to be bad; not that democracy ‘is bad, but that 
Mr Mill had not proved it to be good. The points in issue are 
these, Whether the famous Essay on Government be, as -it has 
been called, a perfect solution of the great political problem, or 
a series of sophisms and blunders; and whether the sect which, 
while it glories in the precision of its logic, extols this Essay as 
a masterpiece of demonstration, be a sect deserving of the re- 
spect or of the derision of mankind. These, we say, are the is- 
sues; and on these we with full confidence put ourselves on the 
country. 

It is not necessary, for the purposes of this investigation, that 
we should state what-our political creed is, or whether we have 
any political creed at all. A man who cannot act the most tri- 
vial part in a farce has a right to hiss Romeo Coates—a man 
who does not know a vein from an artery may caution a simple 
neighbour against the advertisements of Doctor Eady. A com- 
plete aoe of government would indeed be a noble present to 
mankind ; but it is a present which we do not hope, and do 
not pretend, that we can offer. If, however, we cannot lay 
the foundation, it is something to clear away the rubbish—if 
we cannot set up truth, it is something to pull down error. 
Even if the subjects of which the Utilitarians treat were sub- 
jects of less fearful importance, we should think it no small ser- 
vice to the cause of good sense and good taste, to point out the 
contrast between their magnificent pretensions and their miser- 
able performances. Some of them have, however, thought fit to 
display their ingenuity on questions of the most momentous kind, 
and on questions concerning which men cannot reason ill with 
impunity. We think it, under these circumstances, an absolute 
duty to expose the fallacy of their arguments. It is no matter of 
pride or of pleasure. To read their works, is the most soporific 
employment that we know; and a man ought no more to. be 
proud of refuting them, than of having two legs, We must now 
come to close quarters with Mr Bentham, whom, we need not 
say, we do not mean to include in this observation. He charges 
us with maintaining,— 

‘ First, “ that it is not true that all despots govern ill ;’—whereon 
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the world is in a mistake, and the Whigs have the true light. And for 
proof, principally,—that the King of ee is not Caligula. To 
which the answer is, that the King of Denmark is not a despot. He 
was pat in his present situation, by the people turning the scale in his 
favour, in a balanced contest between himself and the nobility. And it 
is quite clear that the same power would turn the scale the other way, 
the moment a King of Denmark should take into his head to be Cali- 
gula. It is of little consequence by what congeries of letters the Ma- 
jesty of Denmark is typified in the royal — of Copenhagen, while 
the real fact is, that the sword of the people is suspended over his head 
in case of ill-behaviour, as effectually as in other countries where more 
noise is made upon the subject. Every body believes the sovereign of 
Denmark to be a good and virtuous gentleman ; but there is no more 
superhuman merit in his being so, than in the case of a rural squire 
who does not shoot his land-steward, or quarter his wife with his yeo- 
manry sabre. 

‘ It is true that there are partial exceptions to the rule, that all men 
use power as badly as they dare. There may have been such things 
as amiable negro-drivers and sentimental masters of press-gangs ; and 
here and there, among the odd freaks of human nature, there may have 
been spécimens of men who were “ No tyrants, though bred up to ty- 
ranny. But it would be as wise to recommend wolves for nurses at 
the Foundling, on the credit of Romulus and Remus, as to substitute 
the exception for the general fact, and advise mankind to take to trust- 
ing to arbitrary power on the credit of these specimens.’ 

Now, in the first place, we never cited the case of Denmark 
to prove that al] despots do not govern ill. We cited it to prove 
that Mr Mill did not know how to reason. Mr Mill gave it as 
a reason for deducing the theory of government from the gene- 
ral laws of human nature, that the King of Denmark was not 
Caligula. This we said, and we still say, was absurd. 

In the second place, it was not we, but Mr Mill, who said 
that the King of Denmark was a despot. His words are these :— 
* The people of Denmark, tired out with the oppression of an 
‘ aristocracy, resolved that their king should be absolute; and 
* under their absolute monarch are as well governed as any peo- 
‘ ple in Europe.’ We leave Mr Bentham to settle with Mr Mill 
the distinction between a despot and an absolute king. 

In the third place, Mr Bentham says, that there was in Den- 
mark a balanced contest between the king and the nobility. We 
find some difficulty in believing that Mr Bentham seriously 
means to say this, when we consider that Mr Mill has demon- 
strated the chance to be as infinity to one against the existence 
of such a balanced contest, 

Fourthly, Mr Bentham says, that in this balanced contest the 
people turned the scale in favour of the king against the aristo- 
cracy. But Mr Mill has demonstrated, that it cannot possibly 
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be for the interest of the monarchy and democracy to join against 
the aristocracy; and that wherever the three parties exist, the 
king and the aristocracy will combine against the people. This, 
Mr Mill assures us, is as certain as any thing which depends 
upon human will. 

Fifthly, Mr Bentham says, that if the King of Denmark 
were to oppress his people, the people and nobles would com- 
bine against the king. But Mr Mill has proved that it can 
never be for the interest of the aristocracy to combine with the 
democracy against the king. It is evidently Mr Bentham’s 
opinion, that ‘ monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy, may ba- 
‘ Jance each other, and by mutual checks produce good govern- 
‘ment.’ But this is the very theory which Mr Mill pronounces 
to be the wildest, the most visionary, the most chimerical, ever 
broached on the subject of government. 

We have no dispute on these heads with Mr Bentham. On 
the contrary, we think his explanation true—or, at least, true 
in part; and we heartily thank him for lending us his assistance 
to demolish the Essay of bis follower. His wit and his sarcasm 
are sport to us; but they are death to his unhappy disciple. 

Mr Bentham seems to imagine that we have said’ something 
implying an opinion favourable to despotism. We can scarcely 
suppose that, us he has not condescended to read that portion of 
our work which he undertook to answer, he can have bestowed 
much attention on its general character. Had he done so, he 
would, we think, scarcely have. entertained such a suspicion. 
Mr Mill asserts, and pretends to prove, that under no despotic 
government does any human being, except the tools of the sove- 
reign, possess more than the necessaries of life, and that the 
most intense degree of terror is kept up» by constant cruelty. 
This, we say, is untrue. It is not merely a rule to which there 
are exceptions: but it is not the rule: _Despotism is bad; 
but it is scarcely anywhere so bad as Mr Mill says that it is 
everywhere. This, we are sure, Mr Bentham will allow. Ifa 
man were to say that five hundred thousand people die every 
year in London of dram-drinking, he would not assert a propo- 
sition more monstrously false than Mr Mill’s. Would it be just 
to charge us with defending intoxication because we might say 
that such a man was grossly in the wrong? 

We say with Mr Bentham that despotism is a bad thing. We 
say with Mr Bentham that the exceptions do not destroy the 
authority of the rule. But this we say—that a single exception 
overthrows an argument, which either does not prove the rule 
at all, or else proves the rule to be érue without exceptions ; and 
such an argument is Mr Mill’s argument against despotism. In 
this respect, there is a gret ‘ifference between rules drawn from 
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experience, and rules deduced @ priori. We might believe that 
there had been a fall of snow last August, and yet not think it 
likely that there would be snow next August. A single occur- 
rence opposed to our general experience would tell for very little 
in our calculation of the chances. But if we could once satisfy 
ourselves that, in any single right-angled triangle, the square of 
the hypothenuse might be less than the squares of the sides, we 
must reject the forty-seventh proposition of Euclid altogether. 
We willingly adopt Mr Bentham’s lively illustration about the 
wolf; and we will say, in passing, that it gives us real pleasure 
to see how little old age has diminished the gaiety of this emi- 
nent man. We can assure him that his merriment gives us far 
more pleasure on his account, than pain on our own. We say 
with him, Keep the wolf out of the nursery, in spite of the story 
of Romulus and Remus. But if the shepherd who saw the wolf 
licking and suckling those famous twins, were, after telling 
this story to his companions, to assert that it was an infallible 
rule that no wolf ever had spared, or ever would spare, any li- 
ving thing which might fall in its way—that its nature was car- 
nivorous—and that it could not possibly disobey its nature, we 
think that the hearers might have been excused for staring. It 
may be strange, but is not ineonsistent, that a wolf which has 
eaten ninety-nine children should spare the hundredth. But the 
fact, that a wolf has once spared a child is sufficient to show that 
there must be some flaw in a chain of reasoning, purporting to 
prove that wolves cannot possibly spare children. 

Mr Bentham proceeds to attack another position which he 
conceives us to maintain :— 

‘ Secondly, That a government not under the control of the com- 
munity (for there is no question upon any other) “ may soon be satu- 
rated.” ‘Tell it not in Bow Street, whisper it not in Hatton Garden— 
that there is a plan for preventing injustice by “ saturation.” With 
what peals of unearthly merriment would Minos, Avacus, and Rhada- 
manthus, be aroused upon their benches, if the “light wings of saffron 
and of blue” should bear this theory into their grim domains! Why 
do not the.owners of pocket-handkerchiefs ny to “ saturate?” Why 
does not the cheated publican beg leave to check the gulosity of his 
defrauder with a repetatur haustus, and the pummelled plaintiff neu- 
tralize the malice of his adversary, by requesting to have the rest of 
the beating in presence of the court,—if it is not that such conduct 
would run counter to all the conclusions of experience, and be the pro- 
creation of the mischief it affected to destroy? Woful is the man 
whose wealth depends on his having more than somebody else can be 
persuaded to take from him; and woful also is the people that is in 
such a case !’ 


Now this is certainly very pleasant writing: But there is 
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no great difficulty in answering the argument. The real rea- 
son which makes it absurd to think of preventing theft by pen- 
sioning off thieves is this, that there is no limit to the number 
of thieves. If there were only a hundred thieves in a place, 
and we were quite sure that no person not already addicted 
to theft would take to it, it might become a question, whether to 
keep the thieves from dishonesty by raising them above distress, 
would not be a better course than to employ officers against 
them. But the actual cases are not parallel. Every man who 
chooses can become a thief; but a man cannot become a king 
or a member of the aristocracy whenever he chooses. The num- 
ber of the depredators is limited ; and therefore the amount of 
depredation, so far as physical pleasures are concerned, must be 
limited also. Now, we made the remark which Mr Bentham 
censures with reference to physical pleasures only. The pleasures 
of ostentation, of taste, of revenge, and other pleasures of the 
same description, have, we distinctly allowed, no limit. Our 
words are these :—* A king or an aristocracy may be supplied 
*to satiety with corporal pleasures, at an expense which the 
‘ rudest and poorest community would scarcely feel.’ Does Mr 
Bentham deny this? If he does, we leave him to Mr Mill. 
* What,’ says that philosopher, in his Essay on Education, ‘ what 
‘ are the ordinary pursuits of wealth and power, which kindle to 
* such a height the ardour of mankind? Not the mere love of 
‘ eating and of drinking, or all the physical objects together which 
‘ wealth can: purchase or power command. With these every 
‘ man is in the long run speedily satisfied.’ What the difference 
is between being speedily satisfied and being soon saturated, we 
leave Mr Bentham and Mr Mill to settle together. 

The word ‘saturation,’ however, seems to provoke Mr Bent+ 
ham’s mirth. It certainly did not strike us as very pure English; 
but, as Mr Mill used it, we supposed it to be good Benthamese. 
With the latter language we are not critically acquainted, though, 
as it has many roots in common with our mother tongue, we can 
contrive, by the help of a converted Utilitarian, who attends us 
in the capacity of Moonshee, to make out a little. But Mr Bent- 
ham’s authority is of course decisive, and we bow to it. 

Mr Bentham next represents us as maintaining,— 


‘ Thirdly, That “though there may be some tastes and propensities 
that have no point of saturation, there exists a sufficient check in the 
desire of the good opinion of others.” The misfortune of this argu- 
ment is, that no man cares for the good opinion of those he has been 
accustomed te wrong, If oysters have opinions, it is probable they 
think very ill of those who eat them in August; but small is the effect 
upon the autumnal glutton that engulfs their gentle substances with- 
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in his own. The planter and the slave-driver care just as much about 
negro opinion, as the epicure about the sentiments of oysters. M. Ude 
throwing live eels into the fire as a kindly method of divesting them 
of the unsavoury oil that lodges beneath their skins, is not more con- 
vinced of the immense aggregate of good which arises to the lordlier 
parts of the creation, than is the gentle peer who strips his fellow man 
of country and of family for a wild-fowl slain. The goodly land- 
owner, who lives by morsels squeezed indiscriminately from the waxy 
hands of the cobbler and the polluted ones of the nightman, is in no 
small degree the object of both hatred and contempt ; but it is to be 
feared that he is a long way from feeling them to be intolerable. The 
principle of “ At mihi plaudo ipse domi, simul ac nummos contemplor 
tn arcd,” is sufficient to make a wide interval between the opinions of 
the plaintiff and defendant in such cases. In short, to banish law and 
leave all plaintiffs to trust to the desire of reputation on the opposite 
side, would only be transporting the theory of the Whigs from the 
House of Commons to Westminster Hall.’ 


Now, in the first place, we never maintained the proposition 
which Mr Bentham puts into our mouths. We said, and say, that 
there is a certain check to the rapacity and cruelty of men, in 
their desire of the good opinion of others. We never said that 
it was sufficient. Let Mr Mill show it to be insufficient. It is 
enough for us to prove, that there is a set-off against the prin- 
ciple from which. Mr Mill deduces the whole theory of govern- 
ment. The balance may be, and, we believe, will be, against 
despotism and the narrower forms of aristocracy. But what is 
this to the correctness or incorrectness of Mr Mill’s accounts ? 
The question is not, whether the motives which lead rulers to 
behave ill, are stronger than those which lead them to behave 
well ;—but, whether we ought to form a theory of government 
by looking only at the motives which lead rulers to behave ill, 
and never noticing those which lead them to behave well. 

Absolute rulers, says Mr Bentham, do not care for the good 
opinion of their subjects ; for no man cares for the good opinion 
of those whom he has been accustomed to wrong. By Mr Bent- 
ham’s leave, this is a plain begging of the question. The point 
at issue is this :—Will kings and nobles wrong the people? The 
argument in favour of kings and nobles is this :—they will not 
wrong the people, because they care for the good opinion of the 
people. But this argument Mr Bentham meets thus :—they will 
not care for the good opinion of the people, because they are ac- 
customed to wrong the people. 

Here Mr Mill differs, as usual, from Mr Bentham. ‘ The 
‘ greatest princes,’ says he, in his Essay on Education, ‘ the most 
‘ despotical masters of human destiny, when asked what they 
‘ aim at by their wars and conquests, would answer, if sincere, 
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‘as Frederick of Prussia answered, pour faire parler de soi ;— 
‘ to occupy a large space in the admiration of mankind.’ . Put- 
ting Mr Mill’s and Mr Bentham’s principles together, we might 
make out very easily that ‘ the greatest princes, the most des- 
‘ potical masters of human destiny,’ would never abuse their 
ower. 
. A man who has been long accustomed to injure people, must 
also have been long accustomed to do without their love, and to 
endure their aversion. Such a man may not miss the pleasure 
of popularity ; for men seldom miss a pleasure which they have 
long denied themselves. An old tyrant does without popularity, 
just as an old water-drinker does without wine. But though it 
is perfectly true that men who, for the good of their. health, have 
long abstained from wine, feel the want of it very little, it would 
be absurd to infer that men will always abstain from wine, when 
their health requires that they should do so. And it would be 
equally absurd to say, because men who have been accustomed 
to oppress care little for popularity, that men will therefore ne- 
cessarily prefer the pleasures of oppression to those of popularity. 

Then, again, a man may be accustomed to wrong people in 
one point, and not in another. He may care for their good opi- 
nion with regard to one point, and not with regard to another. 
The Regent Orleans laughed at charges of impiety, libertinism, 
extravagance, idleness, disgraceful promotions. But the slight- 
est allusion to the charge of poisoning threw him into convulsions. 
Louis the Fifteenth braved the hatred and contempt of his sub- 
jects during many years of the most odious and imbecile mis- 
government. But when a report was spread that he used human 
blood for his baths, he was almost driven mad by it. Surely 
Mr Bentham’s position, ‘ that no man cares for the good opinion 
‘ of those whom he has been accustomed to wrong,’ would be 
objectionable, as far too sweeping and indiscriminate, even if it 
did not involve, as in the present ease we have shown that it 
does, a direct begging of the question at issue. 

Mr Bentham proceeds :— 

‘ Fourthly, The Edinburgh Reviewers are of opinion, that “ it might, 
with no small plausibility, be maintained, that, in ae countries, there 
are two classes which, in some degree, answer to this description ;” 
(viz.] “that the poor compose the class which government is esta- 
blished to restrain; and the people of some property, the class to‘which 
the powers of government may without danger be confided.” 

‘ They take great pains, it is true, to say this and not to say it. 
They shuffle and creep about, to secure a hole to escape at, if “ what 
they do not assert” should be found in any degree inconvenient. A 
man might waste his life in trying to find out whether the Misses of 
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the Edinburgh mean to say Yes or No in their political coquetry. But 
whichever way the lovely spinsters may decide, it is diametrically op- 
posed to histery and the evidence of facts, that the poor are the class 
whom there is any difficulty in restraining. It is not the poor but the 
rich, that have a propensity to take the property of other people, 
There is no instance upon earth of the poor having combined to take 
away the property of the rich ; and all the instances habitually brought 
forward in support of it, are gross misrepresentations, founded upon 
the most necessary acts of self-defence on the part of the most nume- 
rous classes. Such a misrepresentation is the common one of the 
Agrarian law; which was nothing but an attempt on the part of the 
Roman people to get back some part of what had been taken from them 
by undisguised robbery. Such another is the stock example of the 
French Revolution, appealed to by the Edinburgh Review in the actual 
case. It is utterly untrue that the French Revolution took place be- 
cause “ the poor began to compare their cottages and salads with the 
hotels and banquets of the rich ;” it took place because they were rob- 
bed of their cottages and salads to support the hotels and banquets of 
their oppressors. It is utterly untrue that there was either a scramble 
for property or a general confiscation ; the classes wlio took part with 
the foreign invaders lost their Property, as they would have done here, 
and ought te do everywhere. All these are the vulgar errors of the 
man on the lion’s back,—which the lion will set to rights when he can 
tell his own story. History is nothing but the relation of the suffer- 
ings of the poor from the rich; except preeisely so far as the nume- 
rous classes of the community have contrived to keep the virtual power 
in their hands, or in other words, to establish free governments. Ifa 
poor man injures the rich, the law is instantly at his heels ; the injuries 
of the rich towards the poor are always inflicted by the law. And to 
enable the rich to do this to any extent that may be practicable or 
prudent, there is clearly one postulate required, which is, that the rich 
shall make the law.’ 


This passage is alone sufficient to prove that Mr Bentham has 
not taken the trouble to read our article from beginning to end. 
We are quite sure that he would not stoop to misrepresent it. 
And if he had read it with any attention, he would have per- 
ceived that all this coquetry, this hesitation, this Yes and No, 
this saying and not saying, is simply an exercise of the undeni- 
able right which in controversy belongs to the defensive side— 
to the side which proposes to establish nothing. The affirmative 
of the issue and the burden of the proof are with Mr Mill, not 
with us. We are not bound, perhaps we are not able, to show 
that the form of government which he recommends is bad. It 
is quite enough if we can show that he does not prove it to be 
good. In his proof, among many other flaws, is this—He says, 
that if men are not inclined to plunder each other, government 
is unnecessary, and that, if men are. so inclined, kings and aris- 
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tocracies will plunder the people. Now this, we say, is a fallacy. 
That some men will plunder their neighbours if they can, is a 
sufficient reason for the existence of governments, But it is not 
demonstrated that kings and aristocracies will plunder the peo- 
ple, unless it be true that a// men will plunder their neighbours 
if theycan. Men are placed in very different situations. Some 
have all the bodily pleasures that they desire, and many other 
pleasures besides, without plundering any body. Others can 
scarcely obtain their daily bread without eo Tt may 
be true, but surely it is not self-evident, that the former clasa 
is under as strong temptations to plunder ag the latter. Mr 
Mill was therefore bound to prove it. That he has not proved 
it, is one of thirty or forty fatal errors in hia argument, It is 
not necessary that we should express an opinion, or even have 
an opinion on the subject. Perhaps we are in a state of perfect 
seepticism ; but what then? Are we the theory-makers? When 
we bring before the world a theory of government, it will be 
time to call upon us to offer proof at every step. At present 
we stand on our undoubted logical right. We concede nothing, 
and we deny nothing. We say to the Utilitarian theoriate,— 
When you prove your doctrine, we will believe it, and till you 
prove it, we will not believe it. 

Mr Bentham has quite misunderstood what we said about the 
French Revolution. We never alluded to that event for the 
purpose of proving that the poor were inclined to rob the rich, 
Mr Mill’s principles of human nature furnished us with that part 
of our argument ready-made. We alluded to the French Revo- 
lution for the purpose of illustrating the effects which general 
spoliation produces on society, not for the pur of showing 
that general spoliation will take place under a Somecdinn We 
allowed distinctly, that in the peculiar eireumstances of the 
French monarchy, the Revolution, though accompanied by a 
great shock to the institution of property, was a blessing. Sure- 
ly Mr Bentham will not maintain that the injury uced by 
the deluge of assignats and by the maximum, fell only on the 
emigrants,—or that there were not many emigrants who would 
have staid and lived peaceably under any government, if their 
persons and property had been secure. 

We never said that the French Revolution took place, because 
the poor began to compare their cottages and salads with the 
hotels and banquets of the rich. We were not —— 
the causes of the Revolution, or thinking about them. is we 
se and say, that a a ee vernment had been -_ 

lished in France, . began to compare thei 
cottages and salads with the hotels and banquets of the rich, 
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would, on the supposition that Mr Mill’s principles are sound, 
have plundered the rich, and repeated without provocation all 
the severities and confiscations, which, at the time of the Revo- 
lation, were committed with provocation. We say that Mr 
Mill’s favourite form of government would, if his own views of 
human nature be just, make those violent convulsions and trans- 
fers of property which now rarely happen, except, as in the case 
of the French Revolution, when the people are maddened by op- 
pression, events of annual or biennial occurrence. We gave no 
opinion of our own. We give none now. We say that this pro- 
position may be proved from Mr Mill’s own premises, by steps 
strictly analogous to those by which he proves monarchy and 
aristocracy to be bad forms of government. To say this, is not 
to say that the proposition is true. For we hold both Mr Mill’s 
premises and his deduction to be unsound throughout. 

Mr Bentham challenges us to prove from history, that the 
people will plunder the rich. hat does history say to Mr 
Mill’s doctrine, that absolute kings will always plunder their 
subjects so unmercifully as to leave nothing but a bare subsist- 
ence to any except their own creatures? If experience is to be 
the test, Mr Mill’s theory is unsound. If Mr Mill’s reasoning 
a priori be sound, the people in a democracy will plunder the 
rich. Let us use one weight and one measure. Let us not 
throw history aside when we are proving a theory, and take it 
up again when we have to refute an objection founded on the 
principles of that theory. 

We have not done, however, with Mr Bentham’s charges 
against us. 


‘ Among other specimens of their ingenuity, they think they embar- 
rass the subject, by asking why, on the principles in question, women 
should riot have votes as well as men. And why not ? 

* Gentle shepherd, tell me why.—” 


If the mode of election was what it ought to be, there would be no 
more difficulty in women voting for a represeritative in Parliament, 
than for a director at the India House. The world will find out at 
some time, that the readiest way to secure justice on some points, is 
to be just on all ;—that the whole is easier to accomplish than the 
part ; and that whenever the camel is driven through the eye of the 
needle, it would be simple folly and debility that would leave a hoof 
behind.’ 

Why, says or sings Mr Bentham, should not women vote ? 
It may seem uncivil in us to turn a deaf ear to his Arcadian 
warblings. But we submit, with great deference, that it is not 
our business to tell him why. We fully agrée with him, that 
the principle of female suffrage is not so palpably absurd, that a 
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chain of reasoning ought to be pronounced unsound, merely be- 
cause it leads to female suffrage. We say that every argument 
which tells in favour of the universal suffrage of the males, tells 
equally in favour of female suffrage. Mr Mill, however, wishes 
to see all men vote, but says that it is unnecessary that women 
should vote; and for making this distinction, he gives as a reason 
an assertion which, in the first place, is not true, and which, in 
the next place, would, if true, overset his whole theory of human 
nature; namely, that the interest of the women is identical with 
that of the men. We side with Mr Bentham, so far at least as 
this, that when we join to drive the camel through the needle, 
he shall go through hoof and all. We at present desire to be 
excused from driving the camel. It is Mr Mill who leaves the 
hoof behind.. But we should think it uncourteous to reproach 
him in the language which Mr Bentham, in the exercise of his 
paternal authority over the sect, thinks himself entitled to em- 
ploy. 

‘ Another of their perverted ingenuities is, that “ they are rather 
inclined to think,” that it would, on the whole, be for the interest of 
the majority to plunder the rich ; and if so, the Utilitarians will say, 
that the rich ought to be plundered. On which it is sufficient to reply, 
that for the majority to plunder the rich, would amount to a declara- 
tion that nobody should be rich; which, as all men wish to be rich, 
would involve a suicide of hope. And as nobody has shown a frag- 
ment of reason why such a proceeding should be for the general hap- 
piness, it does not follow that the “ Utilitarians” would recommend it. 
The Edinburgh Reviewers have a. waiting gentlewoman’s ideas of 
“ Utilitarianism.” It is unsupported by any thing but the bear 
‘“‘ We are rather inclined to think”—and is utterly contradicted by the 
whole course of history and human experience besides,—that there is 
either danger or possibility of such a consummation as the majority 
agreeing on the plunder of the rich. There have been instances in 
human memory, of their agreeing to plunder rich oppressors, rich 
traitors, rich enemies,—but the rich simpliciter, never. It is as true 
now as in the days of Harrington, that “ a people never will, nor ever 
can, never did, nor ever shall, take up arms for levelling.” All the 
commotions in the world have been for something else ; and “ level- 
ling” is brought forward as the blind, to conceal what the other 
was. 


We say again and again, that we are on the defensive. We 
do not think it necessary to prove that a quack medicine is poi- 
son. Let the vender prove it to be sanative. We do not pre- 
tend to show that universal suffrage is an evil. Let its advo- 
cates show it to be a good. Mr Mill tells us, that if power be 
given for short terms to representatives elected by all the males 
of mature age, it will then be for the interest of those represen- 
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tatives to promote the greatest happiness of the greatest num- 
ber. To prove this, it is necessary that he should prove three 
propositions ; first, that the interest of such a representative body 
will be identical with the interest of the constituent body; se- 
condly, that the interest of the constituent body will be identi- 
cal with that of the community ; thirdly, that the interest of one 
generation of a community is identical with that of all succeed- 
ing generations. The two first propositions Mr Mill attempts 
to prove, and fails. The last he does not even attempt to prove. 
We therefore refuse our assent to his conclusions. Is this un- 
reasonable ? 

We never even dreamed, what Mr Bentham conceives us to 
have maintained, that it could be for the greatest happiness of 
mankind, to plunder the rich. But we are ‘ rather inclined to 
‘ think,’ theugh doubtingly, and with a disposition to yield to 
conviction, that it may be for the pecuniary interest of the ma- 
jority of a single generation in a thickly-peopled country to plun- 
der the rich. Why we are inclined to think so we will explain, 
whenever we send a theory of government to an Encyclopedia. 
At present we are bound to say only that we think so, and shall 
think so, till somebody shows us a reason for thinking otherwise. 

Mr Bentham’s answer to us is simple assertion. He must not 
think that we mean any discourtesy by meeting it with a simple 
denial. The fact is, that almost all the governments that have 
ever existed in the civilized world, have been, in part at least, 
monarchical and aristocratical. The first government constitu- 
ted on principles approaching to those which the Utilitarians 
hold, was, we think, that of the United States. That the poor 
have never combined to plunder the rich in the governments of 
the old world, no more proves that they might not combine to 
plunder the rich under a system of universal suffrage, than the 
fact, that the English Kings of the House of Brunswick have 
not been Neros and Domitians, proves that sovereigns may 
safely be intrusted with absolute power. Of what the people 
would do in a state of perfect sovereignty, we can judge only 
by indications, which, Soaks rarely of much moment in them- 
selves, and though always suppressed with little difficulty, are 
yet of great significance, and resemble those by which our do- 
mestic animals sometimes remind us that they are of kin with 
the fiercest monsters of the forest. It would not be wise to rea- 
son from the behaviour of a dog crouching under the lash, which 
is the case of the Italian people, or from the behaviour of a dog 
pampered with the best morsels of a plentiful kitchen, which is 
the case of the people of America, to the behaviour of a wolf, 
which is nothing but a dog run wild, after a week’s fast among 
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the snows of the Pyrenees. No commotion, says Mr Bentham, 
was ever really produced by the wish of jevellin : the wish 
has been put forward as a blind; but something else has been 
the real object. Grant all this, But why has levelling been 
put forward asa blind in times of commotion, to conceal the real 
objects of the agitators ? Is it with declarations which involve 
‘ a suicide of hope,’ that men attempt to allure others? Was fa- 
mine, pestilence, slavery, ever held out to attract the people ? 
If levelling has been made a pretence for disturbances, the argu- 
ment against Mr Bentham’s doctrine is as strong as.if it had been 
the real object of disturbances. 

But the great objection which Mr Bentham makes to our re- 
view, still remains to be noticed. 


‘ The pith of the charge against the author of the Essays is, that 
he has written “an elaborate Treatise on Government,” and “ deduced 
the whole science from the assumption of certain propensities of hur 
man nature.” Now, in the name of Sir Richard Birnie, and all saints, 
from what else should it be deduced? What did ever any body ima- 

ine to be the end, object, and design of government as it ought to be, 
But the same operation, on an extended scale, which that meritorious 
chief magistrate conducts on a limited one at Bow Street; to wit, the 

reventing one man from injuring another? Imagine, then, that the 
Whiggery of Bow Street were to rise up against the proposition that 
their science was to be deduced from “ certain propensities of human 
nature,” and thereon were to ratiocinate as follows :— 

‘ « How then are we to arrive at just conclusions on a subject so 
important to the happiness of mankind? Surely by that method, 
which, in every experimental science to which it has been applied, has 
signally increased the power and knowledge of our species,—by that 
method for which our new philosophers would substitute quibbles 
scarcely worthy of the barbarous respondents and opponents of the 
middle aaa the method of induction,—by observing the present 
state of the world,—by eves the history of past ages,— 
by sifting the evidence of facts,—by carefully combining and contrast- 
ing those which are authentic,—by generalizing with judgment and 
diffidence,—by perpetually bringing the theory which we have con 
structed, to the test of new facts,— by correcting, or altogether aban- 
doning it, neneeente as those new facts prove it to be partially or fun- 
damentally unsound. Proceeding thus,—patiently, diligently, candid- 
ly, we may hope to form a system as far inferior in pretension to that 
which we have been examining, and as far superior to it in real utility, 
as the prescriptions of a great physician, varying with every stage of 
every malady, and with the constitution of every patient, to the pill 
of the advertising quack, which is to cure all human beings, in all cli- 
mates, of all diseases.”’ 

‘ Fancy now,—only fancy,—the delivery of these wise words at 
Bow Street; and think how speedily the practical catchpolls would 
reply, that all this might be very fine, but as far as they had studied 
history, the naked story was, after all, that numbers of men had a pro- 
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pensity to thieving, and their business was to catch them; that they, 
too, had been sifters of facts; and, to say the truth, their simple opi- 
nion was, that their brethren of the red waistcoat—though they should 
be sorry to think ill of any man—had somehow contracted a leaning 
to the other side, and were more bent on puzzling the case for the be- 
nefit of the defendants, than on doing the duty of good officers and 
true. Such would, beyond all doubt, be the sentence passed on such 
trimmers in the microcosm of Bow Street. It might not absolutely 
follow that they were in a plot to rob the goldsmiths’ shops, or to set 
fire to the House of Commons ; but it would be quite clear that they 
had got a feeling,—that they were in process of siding with the thieves, 
—and that it was not to them that any man must ~s who was an- 
xious that pantries should be safe.’ 


This is all very witty; but it does not touch us. On the 
present occasion, we cannot but flatter ourselves that we bear 
a much greater resemblance to a practical catchpoll, than 
either Mr Mill or Mr Bentham. . It would, to be sure, be very 
absurd in a magistrate, discussing the arrangements of a po- 
lice-office, to spout in the style either of our article or Mr 
Bentham’s ; but, in substance, he would proceed, if he were 
a man of sense, exactly as we recommend. He would, on being 
appointed to provide for the security of property in a town, 
study attentively the state of the town. He would learn at 
what places, at what times, and under what circumstances, 
theft and outrage were most frequent. Are the streets, he would 
ask, most infested with thieves at sunset, or at midnight? Are 
there any public places of resort which give peculiar facilities to 
es Are there any districts completely inhabited by a 
awless population ? Which are the flash-houses, and which the 
shops of receivers? Having made himself master of the facts, 
he would act accordingly. A strong detachment of officers 
might be necessary for Petticoat-Lane; another for the pit en- 
trance of Covent-Garden Theatre. Grosvenor Square and Ha- 
milton Place would require little or no protection. Exactly 
thus should we reason about government. Lombardy is op- 
pressed by tyrants ; and constitutional checks, such as may pro- 
duce security to the people, are required. It is, so to speak, one 
of the resorts of thieves, and there is great need of police-ofli- 
cers. Denmark resembles one of those respectable streets, in 
which it is scarcely necessary to station a catchpoll, because the 
inhabitants would at once join to seize a thief. Yet even in such 
a street, we should wish to see an officer appear now and then, 
as his occasional superintendence would render the security 
more complete. And even Denmark, we think, would be bet- 
ter off under a constitutional form of government. 

Mr Mill proceeds like a director of police, who, without ask- 
ing a single question about the state of his district, should give 
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his orders thus :—‘ My maxim is, that every man will take what 
‘he can. Every man in London would be a thief, but for the 
‘ thief-takers, This is an undeniable principle of human nature, 
‘ Some of my predecessors have wasted their time in enquiring 
¢‘ about particular pawnbrokers, and particular alehouses. Ex- 
‘ perience is altogether divided. Of people placed in exactly the 
‘ same situation, I see that one steale, and that another would 
¢ sooner burn his hand off. Therefore I trust to the laws of human 
‘ nature alone, and pronounce all men thieves alike. Let every 
‘ body, high and low, be watched. Let Townsend take particular 
‘ care that the Duke of Wellington does not steal the silk hand- 
‘ kerchief of the lord in waiting at the levee. A person has lost 
‘a watch. Go to Lord Fitzwilliam and search him for it: He is 
‘as great a receiver of stolen goods as Ikey Solomons himself, 
‘ Don’t tell me about his rank, and character, and fortune. He 
‘is a man; and a man does not change his nature when he is 
‘ called a lord.* Either men will steal or they will not steal. If 
‘ they will not, why do I sit here? If they will, his Lordship 
‘ must be a thief.” The Whiggery of Bow Street would perhaps 
rise up against this wisdom. Would Mr Bentham think that 
the Whiggery of Bow Street was in the wrong? 

We blamed Mr Mill for deducing his theory of government 
from the principles of human nature, ‘ In the name of Sir Ri- 
‘ chard Birnie, and all saints,’ cries Mr Bentham, ‘ from what 
‘ else should it be deduced?’ In spite of this solemn adjuration, 
we shall venture to answer Mr Bentham’s question by another. 
How does he arrive at those principles of human nature from 
which he proposes to deduce the science of government? We 
think that we may venture to put an answer into his mouth; for 
in truth there is but one possible answer. He will say—By 
experience. But what is the extent of this experience? Is it 
an experience which includes experience of the conduct of men 
intrusted with the powers of government; or is it exclusive of 
that experience? If it includes experience of the manner in 
which men act when intrusted with the powers of government, 





* « If Government is founded upon this, as a law of human nature, 
that a man, if able, will take from others any thing which they have 
and he desires, it is sufficiently evident that when a man is called a 
king, he does not change his nature ; so that, when he has power to 
take what he pleases, he will take what he pleases. To suppose that 
he will not, is to affirm that government is unnecessary, and that hu- 
man beings will abstain from injuring one another of their own ac- 
cord.”——MILL on Government. 

VOL. XLIX. NO. 98. T 
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then those principles of human nature from which the science 
of government is to be deduced, can only be known after going 
through that inductive process by which we propose to arrive at 
the science of government, Our knowledge of human nature, 
instead of being prior in order to our knowledge of the science 
of government, will be posterior to it. And it would be correct 
to say, that by means of the science of government, and of other 
kindred sciences—the science of education, for example, which 
falls under exactly the same principle—we arrive at the science 
of human nature. 

If, on the other hand, we are to deduce the theory of govern- 
ment from principles of human nature, in arriving at which prin- 
ciples we have not taken into the account the manner in which 
men act when invested with the powers of government, then 
those principles must be defective. They have not been formed 
by a sufficiently copious induction. We are reasoning from 
what a man does in one situation, to what he will do in another. 
Sometimes we may be quite justified in reasoning thus. When 
we have no means of acquiring information about the particular 
case before us, we are compelled to resort to cases which bear 
some resemblance to it. But the most satisfectory course is to 
obtain information about the particular case ; and whenever this 
can be obtained, it ought to be obtained. When first the yellow 
fever broke out, a physician might be justified in treating it as 
he had been accustomed to treat those’ complaints which, on the 
whole, had the most symptoms in common with it, But what 
should we think of a physician who should now tell us that he 
deduced his treatment of yellow fever from the general theory 
of pathology? Surely we should ask him, Whether, in con- 
structing his theory of pathology, he had, or had not, taken into 
the account the facts which had been ascertained respecting the 
yellow fever? If he had, then it would be more correct to say, 
that he had arrived at the principles of pathology partly by his 
experience of cases of yellow fever, than that he had deduced 
his treatment of yellow fever from the principles of pathology. 
If he had not, he should not prescribe for us. If we had the 
yellow fever, we should prefer a man who had never treated 
any cases but cases of yellow fever, to a man who had walked 
the hospitals of London and Paris for years, but who knew no- 
thing of our particular disease. 

Let Lord Bacon speak for us: § Inductionem censemus eam 
* esse demonstrandi formam, que sensum tuetur, et naturam 
¢ premit, et operibus imminet, ac fere immiscetur. Itaque ordo 
‘ quoque demonstrandi plane invertitur. Adhuc enim res ita 
‘ geri consuevit, ut a sensu et particularibus primo loco ad 
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‘ maxime generalia advoletur, tanquam ad polos fixos, circa quos 
¢ disputationes vertantur; ab illis coetera, per media, deriventur; 
‘ vid certe compendiaria, sed precipiti, et ad naturam impervia, 
‘ ad disputationes proclivi et accommodata. At, secundum nos, 
‘ axiomata continenter et gradatim excitantur, ut non, nisi pos- 
‘tremo loco, ad maxime generalia veniatur.’? Can any words 
more exactly describe the political reasonings of Mr Mill than 
those in which Lord Bacon thus describes the logomachies of the 
schoolmen? Mr Mill springs at once to a general principle of 
the widest extent, and from that general principle deduces syl- 
logistically every thing which is included in it. We say with 
Bacon—‘ non, nisi postremo loco, ad maxime generalia venia- 
‘tur.’ In the present enquiry, the science of human nature is 
the ‘ maxime generale.’ To this the Utilitarian rushes at once, 
and from this he deduces a hundred sciences. But the true phi- 
losopher, the inductive reasoner, travels up to it slowly, through 
those hundred sciences, of which the science of government is 
one. 

As we have lying before us that incomparable volume, the 
noblest and most useful of all the works of the human reason, 
the Novum Organum, we will transcribe a few lines, in which 
the Utilitarian philosophy is pourtrayed to the life. 

‘ Syllogismus ad principia scientiarum non adhibetur, ad media 
axiomata frustra adhibetur, cum sit subtilitati natur® longe- impar. 
Assensum itaque constringit, non res. Syllogismus ex propositionibus 
constat, propositiones ex verbis, verba notionum tessere sunt. Itaque 
si notiones ips, id quod basis rei est, confuse sint, et temere a rebus 
abstract, nihil in iis que superstruuntur'est firmitudinis, Itaque 
spes est una in Inductione vera. In notidnibus nil sani est, nec in Lo- 
gicis nec in physicis. Non substantia, non qualitas, agere, pati, ipsum 
esse, bone notiones sunt; multo minus grave, leve, densum, tenue, 
humidum, siccum, generatio, corruptio, attrahere, fugare, elemen- 
tum, materia, forma, et id genus, sed omnes phantastice: et male ter- 
minate.’ 

Substitute for the ‘ substantia,’ the ‘ generatio,’ the § cor- 
‘ ruptio,’ the * elementum,’ the ‘ materia’ of the old schoolmen, 
Mr Mill’s pain, pleasure, interest, power, objects of desire,—and 
the words of Bacon will seem to suit the current year as well 
as the beginning of the seventeenth century. 

We have now gone through the objections that Mr Bentham 
makes to our article; and we submit ourselves on all the charges 
to the judgment of the public. 

The rest of Mr Bentham’s article consists of an exposition of 
the Utilitarian principle, or, as he decrees that it shall be called, 
the ‘ greatest happiness principle.’ He seems to think that we 
have been assailing it, We never said a syllable against it. We 
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spoke slightingly of the Utilitarian sect, as we thought of them, 
and think of them; but it was not for holding this doctrine that 
we blamed them. In attacking them we no more meant to at- 
tack the ‘ greatest happiness principle,’ than when we say that 
Mahometanism is a false religion, we mean to deny the unity 
of God, which is the first article of the Mahometan creed ;—no 
more than Mr Bentham, when he sneers at the Whigs, means 
to blame them for denying the divine right of kings. We rea- 
soned throughout our article on the supposition, that the end 
of government was to produce the greatest happiness to man- 
kind. 

Mr Bentham gives an account of the manner in which he ar- 
rived at the discovery of the ‘ greatest happiness principle.’ He 
then proceeds to describe the effects which, as he conceives, that 
discovery is producing, in language so rhetorical and ardent, 
that, if it had been written by any other person, a genuine 
Utilitarian would certainly have thrown down the book in dis- 
gust. 


‘ The only rivals of any note to the new principle which were brought 
forward, were those known by the names of the ‘ moral sense,’ and 
the ‘ original contract.’ The new principle superseded the first of 
these, by presenting it with a guide for its decisions ; and the other, 
by making it unnecessary to resort to a remote and imaginary con- 
tract, for what was clearly the business of every man and every hour. 
Throughout the whole horizon of morals and of politics, the conse- 
quences were glorious and vast. It might be said without danger of 
exaggeration, that they who sat in darkness had seen a great light. 
The mists in which mankind had jousted against each other were 
swept away, as when the sun of astronomical science arose in the full 
developement of the principle of gravitation. If the object of legis- 
lation was the greatest happiness, morality was the promotion of the 
same end by the conduct of the individual ; and by analogy, the hap- 
piness of the world was the morality of nations. 

Lheieene All the sublime obscurities, which had haunted the mind 
of man from the first formation of society,—the phantoms whose steps 
had been on earth, and their heads among the clouds,—marshalled 
themselves at the sound of this new principle of connexion and of 
union, and stood a regulated band, where all was order, symmetry, 
and force. What men had struggled for and bled, while they saw it 
but as through a glass darkly, was made the object of substantial 
knowledge and lively apprehension: The bones of sages and of pa- 
triots stirred within their tombs, that what they dimly saw and fol- 
lowed, had become the world’s common heritage. And. the great re- 


sult was wrought by no supernatural means, nor produced by any un- 
parallelable concatenation of events. It was foretold by no oracles, 
and ushered by no portents ; but was brought about by the quiet and 
reiterated exercise of God's first gift of common sense.’ 
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Mr Bentham’s discovery does not, as we think we shall be 
able to show, approach in importance to that of gravitation, to 
which he compares it. At all events, Mr Bentham seems to us 
to act much as Sir Isaac Newton would have done, if he had gone 
about boasting that he was the first person who taught brick- 
layers not to jump off scaffolds and break their legs. 

Does Mr Bentham profess to hold out any new motive which 
may induce men to promote the happiness of the species to which 
they belong? Not at all. He distinctly admits that, if he is 
asked why governments should attempt to produce the greatest 
possible happiness, he can give no answer. 

‘ The real answer,’ says he, ‘ appeared to be, that men at large ought 
not to allow a government to afflict them with more evil or less good 
than they can help. What a government ought to do, is a mysterious 
and searching question, which those may answer who know what it 
means ; but what other men ought to do, is a question of no mystery 
at all. The word ought, if it means any thing, must have reference 
to some kind of interest or motives: and what interest a government 
has in doing right, when it happens to be interested in doing wrong, 
is a question for the school-men. The fact appears to be, that ought 
is not predicable of governments. The question is not why govern- 
ments are bound not to do this or that, but why other men should 
let them if they can help it. The point is not to determine why the 
lion should not eat sheep, but why men should eat their own mutton 
if they can.’ 

The principle of Mr Bentham, if we understand it, is this, 
that mankind ought to act so as to produce their greatest hap- 
piness. The word ought, he tells us, has no meaning, unless it 
be used with reference to some interest. But the interest of a 
man is synonymous with his greatest happiness :—and therefore 
to say that a man ought to do a thing, is to say that it is for his 
greatest happiness to do it. And to say that mankind ought to 
act so as to produce their greatest happiness, is to say that the 
greatest happiness is the greatest happiness—and this is all ! 

Does Mr Bentham’s principle tend to make any man wish 
for any thing for which he would not have wished, or do any 
thing which he would not have done, if the principle had never 
been heard of ? If not, it is an utterly useless principle. Now, 
every man pursues his own happiness or interest—call it which 
you will. If his happiness coincides with the happiness of the 
species, then, whether he ever heard of the ‘ greatest happiness 
‘ principle’ or not, he will, to the best of his knowledge and 
ability, attempt to produce the greatest happiness of the species. 
But, if what he thinks his happiness be inconsistent with the 
greatest happiness of mankind, will this new principle convert 
him to another frame of mind? Mr Bentham himself allows, 
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as we have seen, that he can give no reason why a man should 
promote the greatest happiness of others, if their greatest ha 
piness be inconsistent with what he thinks his own. We should 
very much like to know how the Utilitarian principle would run, 
when reduced to one plain imperative proposition. Will it run 
thus—pursue your own happiness? This is superfluous. Every 
man pursues it, according to his light, and always has pursued 
it, and always must pursue it. To say that a man has done any 
thing, is to say that he thought it for his happiness to do it. Will 
the principle run thus—pursue the greatest happiness of man- 
kind, whether it be your own greatest happiness or not? This 
is absurd and impossible, and Mr Bentham himself allows it to 
be so. But if the principle be not stated in one of these two ways, 
we cannot imagine how it is to be stated at all. Stated in one 
of these ways, it is an identical proposition,—true, but utterly 
barren of consequences. Stated in the other way, it is a con- 
tradiction in terms. Mr Bentham has distinctly declined the ab- 
surdity. Are we then to suppose that he adopts the truism? 

There are thus, it seems, two great truths which the Utilita- 
rian philosophy is to communicate to mankind—two truths which 
are to produce a revolution in morals, in laws, in governments, 
in literature, in the whole system of life. The first of these is 
speculative ; the second is practical. The speculative truth is, 
that the greatest happiness is the greatest happiness. The prac- 
tical rule is very simple, for it imports merely that men should 
never omit, when they wish for any thing, to wish for it, or 
when they do any thing, to do it! It is a great comfort to us to 
think, that we readily assented to the former of these great doc- 
trines as soon as it was stated to us; and that we have long en- 
deavoured, as far as human frailty would permit, to conform 
to the latter in our practice. We are, however, inclined to sus- 
pect, that the calamities of the human race have been owing 
less to their not knowing that happiness was happiness, than 
to their not knowing how to obtain it—less to their neglecting 
to do what they did, than to their not being able to do what 
they wished, or not wishing to do what they ought. 

Thus frivolous, thus useless is this philosophy,—* controver- 
‘ siarum ferax, operum effeeta, ad garriendum prompta, ad gene- 
* randum invalida.’* The humble mechanic who discovers some 
slight improvement in the construction of safety lamps or steam- 
vessels, does more for the happiness of mankind than the ‘ mag- 
‘ nificent principle,’ as Mr Bentham calls it, will do in ten thou- 





* Bacon, Novum Organum. 
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sand years. The mechanic teaches us how we may, in a small 
degree, be better off than we were. The Utilitarian advises us, 
with great pomp, to be as well off as we can. 

The doctrine of a moral sense may be very unphilosophical, 
but we do not think that it can be proved to be pernicious. Men 
did not entertain certain desires and aversions because they be- 
lieved in a moral sense, but they gave the name of moral sense 
to a feeling which they found in their minds, however it came 
there. If they had given it no name at all, it would still have 
influenced their actions; and it will not be very easy to demon- 
strate that it has influenced their actions the more, because they 
have called it the moral sense. The theory of the original con- 
tract is a fiction, and a very absurd fiction; but in practice it 
meant, what the ‘ greatest happiness principle,’ if ever it be- 
comes a watchword of political warfare, will mean—that is to 
say, whatever served the turn of those who used it. Both the 
one expression and the other sound very well in debating clubs ; 
but in the real conflicts of life, our passions and interests bid 
them stand aside and know their place. The ‘ greatest happiness 
‘ principle’ has always been latent under the words, social con- 
tract, justice, benevolence, patriotism, liberty, and so forth, just 
as far as it was for the happiness, real or imagined, of those who 
used these words to promote the greatest happiness of mankind. 
And of this we may be sure, that the words ‘ greatest happiness’ 
will never, in any man’s mouth, mean more than the greatest 
happiness of others which is consistent with what he thinks his 
own. The project of mending a bad world, by teaching people 
to give new names to old things, reminds us of Walter Shandy’s 
scheme for compensating the loss of his son’s nose by christen- 
ing him Trismegistus. What society wants is a new motive— 
not a new cant. If Mr Bentham can find out any argument yet 
undiscovered which may induce men to pursue the general hap- 
piness, he will indeed be a great benefactor to our species. But 
those whose happiness is identical with the general happiness, 
are even now promoting the general happiness to the very best of 
their power and knowledge; and Mr Bentham himself confesses 
that he has no means of persuading those whose happiness is not 
identical with the general happiness, to act upon his principle. 
Is not this, then, darkening counsel by words without know- 
ledge? If the only fruit of the ‘ magnificent principle’ is to be, 
that the oppressors and pilferers of the next generation are to 
talk of seeking the greatest happiness of the greatest number, 

"just as the same class of men have talked in our time of seek- 
“@ng-to uphold the Protestant Constitution—just as they talked 
‘gander Anne of seeking the good of the Church, and under Crom- 
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well of seeking the Lord—where is the gain? Is not every great 
question already enveloped in a sufficiently dark cloud of un- 
meaning words? Is it so difficult*for a man to cant some one 
or more of the good old English cants which his father and grand- 
father canted before him, that he must learn, in the schools of 
the Utilitarians, a new sleight of tongue, to make fools clap and 
wise men sneer? Let our countrymen keep their eyes on the 
neophytes of this sect, and see whether we turn out to be mis- 
taken in the prediction which we now hazard. It will before 
long be found, we prophesy, that, as the corruption of a dunce 
is the generation of an Utilitarian, so is the corruption of an Uti- 
litarian the generation of a jobber. 

The most elevated station that the ‘ greatest happiness prin- 
‘ciple’ is ever likelyto attain is this, that it may be a fashionable 
phrase among newspaper writers and members of parliament— 
that it may succeed to the dignity which has been enjoyed by 
the ‘ original contract,’ by the ‘ constitution of 1688,’ and other 
expressions of the same kind. We do not apprehend that it is a 
less flexible cant than those which have preceded it, or that it 
will less easily furnish a pretext for any design for which a pre- 
text may be required. The ‘ original contract’ meant in the 
Convention Parliament the co-ordinate authority of the Three 
Estates. If there were to be a radical insurrection to-morrow, 
the ‘original contract’ would stand just as well for annual par- 
liaments and universal suffrage. The ‘ Glorious Constitution,’ 
again, has meant every thing in turn: the Habeas Corpus Act, 
the Suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, the Test Act, the 
Repeal of the Test Act. There has not been for many years a 
single important measure which has not been unconstitutional 
with its opponents, and which its supporters have not maintained 
to be agreeable to the true spirit of the constitution. Is it easier 
to ascertain what is for the greatest happiness of the human 
race than what is the constitution of England? If not, the 
greatest happiness principle’ will be what the ‘ principles of 
* the constitution’ are, a thing to be appealed to by every body, 
and understood by every body in the sense which suits him best. 
It will mean cheap bread, dear bread, free trade, protecting du- 
ties, annual parliaments, septennial parliaments, universal suf- 
frage, Old Sarum, trial by jury, martial law—every thing, in 
short, good, bad, or indifferent, of which any person, from ra- 

acity or from benevolence, chooses to undertake the defence. 
t will mean six and eight-pence with the attorney, tithes at the 
rectory, and game-laws at the manor-house. The statute of 
Uses, in appearance the most sweeping legislative reform in our 
history, was said to have produced no other effect than that of 
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adding three words to a conveyance. The universal admission 
of Mr Bentham’s great principle would, as far as we can see, 
produce no other effect than that those orators who, while waiting 
for a meaning, gain time (like bankers paying in sixpences during 
a run) by uttering words that mean nothing, would substitute 
‘ the greatest happiness,’ or rather, as the longer phrase, ‘ the 
‘ greatest happiness of the greatest number,’ for, ‘ under exist- 
‘ ing circumstances,’—* now that I am on my legs,’—and ‘ Mr 
‘ Speaker, I, for one, am free to say.’ In fact, principles of this 
sort resemble those forms which are sold by law-stationers, with 
blanks for the names of parties, and for the special circumstances 
of every case—mere customary headings and conclusions, which 
are equally at the command of the most honest and of the most 
unrighteous claimant. It is on the filling up that every thing 
depends. 

The ¢ greatest happiness principle’ of Mr Bentham is inclu- 
ded in the Christian morality ; and, to our thinking, it is there 
exhibited in an infinitely more sound and philosophical form, than 
in the Utilitarian speculations. For in the New Testament it is 
neither an identical proposition, nor a contradiction in terms ; 
and, as laid down by Mr Bentham, it must be either the one or 
the other. ‘ Do as you would be done by: Love your neighbour 
‘as yourself ;’ these are the precepts of Jesus Christ. Under- 
stood in an enlarged sense, these precepts are, in fact, a direc- 
tion to every man to promote the greatest happiness of the great- 
est number. But this direction would be utterly unmeaning, as it 
actually is in Mr Bentham’s philosophy, unless it were accom- 
panied by a sanction. In the Christian scheme, accordingly, it 
is accompanied by a sanction of immense force. To a man 
whose greatest happiness in this world is inconsistent with the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number, is held out the = 
pect of an infinite happiness hereafter, from which he excludes 
himself by wronging his fellow-creatures here. 

This is practical philosophy, as practical as that on which 
penal legislation is founded. A man is told to do something 
which otherwise he would not do, and is furnished with a new 
motive for doing it. Mr Bentham has no new motive to fur- 
nish his disciples with. He has talents sufficient to effect any 
thing that can be effected. But to induce men to act without 
an inducement is too much, even for him. He should reflect 
that the whole vast world of morals cannot be moved, unless the 
mover can obtain some stand for his engines beyond it. He 
acts as Archimedes would have done, if he had attempted to move 
the earth by a lever fixed on the earth. The action and reac- 
tion neutralize each other. The artist labours, and the world 
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remains at rest. Mr Bentham can only tell us to do something 
which we have always been doing, and should still have conti- 
nued to do, if we had never heard of the ‘ greatest happiness 
‘ principle’—or else to do something which we have no concei- 
vable motive for doing, and therefore shall not do. Mr Bentham’s 
principle is at best no more than the golden rule of the Gospel 
without its sanction. Whatever evils, therefore, have existed 
in societies in which the authority of the Gospel is recognised, 
may, @ fortiori, as it appears to us, exist in societies in which the 
Utilitarian principle is recognised. We do not apprehend that 
it is more difficult for a tyrant or a persecutor to persuade him- 
self and others, that in putting to death those who oppose his 
power, or differ from his opinions, he is pursuing ‘ the greatest 
* happiness,’ than that he is doing as he would be done by. But 
religion gives him a motive for doing as he would be done by: 
And Mr Bentham furnishes him with no motive to induce him 
to promote the general happiness. If, on the other hand, Mr 
Bentham’s principle mean only that every man should pursue 
his own greatest happiness, he merely asserts what every body 
knows, and recommends what every body does. 

It is not upon this ‘ greatest happiness principle’ that. the 
fame of Mr Bentham will rest. He has not taught people to 
pursue their own happiness ; for that they always did. He has 
not taught them to promote the happiness of others, at the ex- 
pense of their own; for that they will not and cannot do. But 
he has taught them how, in some most important points, to pro- 
mote their own happiness; and if his school had emulated him 
as successfully in this respect, as in the trick of passing off tru- 
isms for discoveries, the name of Benthamite would have been 
no word for the scoffer. But few of those who consider them- 
selves as in a more especial manner his followers, have any thing 
in common with him but his faults. The whole science of Ju- 
risprudence is his. He has done much for Political Economy ; 
but we are not aware, that in either department any improve- 
ment has been made by members of his sect. He discovered 
truths; all that they have done has been to make those truths 
unpopular. He investigated the philosophy of law; he could 
teach them only to snarl at lawyers. 

We entertain no apprehensions of danger to the institutions 
of this country from the Utilitarians. Our fears are of a differ- 
ent kind. We dread the odium and discredit of their alliance. 
We wish to see a broad and clear line drawn between the judi- 
cious friends of practical reform, and a sect which, having deri- 
ved all its influence from the countenance which they have im- 
‘prudently bestowed upon it, hates them with the deadly hatred 
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of ingratitude. There is not, and we firmly believe that there 
never was, in this country, a party so unpopular. They have al- 
ready made the science of Political Economy—a science of vast 
importance to the welfare of nations,—an object of disgust tothe 
majority of the community. The question of Parliamentary 
Reform will share the same fate, if once an association be form- 
ed in the public mind between Reform and Utilitarianism. 

We bear no enmity to any member of the sect: and for Mr 
Bentham, we entertain very high admiration. We know, that 
among his followers there are some well-intentioned men, and 
some men of talents: But we cannot say that we think the logic 
on which they pride themselves likely to improve their heads, 
or the scheme of morality which they have adopted likely to im- 
prove their hearts. Their theory of morals, however, well de- 
serves an article to itself; and perhaps, on some future occasion, 
= may discuss it more fully than time and space at present 
allow. 


The preceding article was written, and was actually in types, 
when a letter from Mr Bentham appeared in the newspapers, 


importing, that ‘ though he had furnished the Westminster Re- 
‘ view with some memoranda respecting * the greatest happiness 
‘ “ principle,” he had nothing to do with the remarks on our 
‘ former article.’ We are truly happy to find that this illustri- 
ous man had so small a share in a performance which, for his 
sake, we have treated with far greater lenity than it deserved. 
The mistake, however, does not in the least affect any part of 
our arguments ; and we have therefore thought it unnecessary to 
cancel or cast anew any of the foregoing pages. Indeed, we are 
not sorry that the world should see how respectfully we were 
disposed to treat a great man, even when we considered him as 
the author of a very weak and very unfair attack on ourselves. 
We wish, however, to intimate to the actual writer of that at- 
tack, that our civilities were intended for the author of the 
* Preuves Judiciaires,’ and the ‘ Defence of Usury’—and not for 
him. We cannot conclude, indeed, without expressing a wish— 
though we fear it has but little chance of reaching Mr Bentham 
—that he would endeavour to find better editors for his compo- 
sitions. If M. Dumont had not been a rédacteur of a different 
description from some of his successors, Mr Bentham would 
never have attained the distinction of even giving his name to a 
sect. 
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Art. II.—Jreland: Its Evils and their Remedies ; being a Refu- 
tation of the Errors of the Emigration Committee, and others 
touching that Country. By Micuaru Tuomas Sap.er, Esq. 
M.P. 8vo. Pp. 414. Lond. 1828, 


F Mr Sadler had not got a seat in the House of Commons, we 
scarcely think we should have been tempted to notice his 
work on Ireland. Notwithstanding the piquant abuse of theo- 
rists and theories, the false reasonings and misrepresentations, 
the self-complacent gratulations, and the appeals made in al- 
most every page to vulgar feelings and prejudices, we doubt 
whether a hundred copies of this work would ever have been 
sold, had not the Duke of Newcastle taken the author under his 
protection. But, from being a manufacturer of linens, Mr 
Sadler has become, under the auspices of his Grace, a manufac- 
turer of speeches. His orations in favour of Orange ascend- 
ancy in Ireland, and in vituperation of the policy of ministers 
with respect to commerce, secured him the patronage of a nu- 
merous and powerful party, anxious, since the defection of their 
former advocates, to avail themselves of any rumour or appear- 
ance of talent. In the estimation of these persons, Mr Sadler’s 
verbose and declamatory harangues passed for choice specimens 
of senatorial eloquence. And, in addition to these recommenda- 
tions, it was at last discovered that Mr Sadler had written a 
book ; that he was no less distinguished as a political philosopher 
than as an orator; that he had destroyed all the ‘ new-fangled’ 
doctrines with respect to population, emigration, free trade, and 
pauperism ; and had proved himself, in the closet, as well as in 
the House, the great champion of those venerable opinions which 
had been sanctioned by such experienced statesmen as Eldon 
and Vansittart, and objected to only by rash and inconsiderate 
theorists, like Canning, Huskisson, and Peel. The speech and 
the book of the member for Newark were for three long months 
the subjects of eternal eulogy with the writers and readers of 
the Morning Journal and Standard; and Mr Sadler, cumulatus 
omni laude, was declared to be the only statesman in the House of 
Commons, and second, indeed, to none, but Lord Eldon himself. 
It is seldom, however, that a reputation so suddenly acquired 

is very durable; and, if we mistake not, pretty palpable symp- 
toms may already be discovered, that Mr Sadler’s case will be 
no exception to the common rule. In so far as the speeches of 
the honourable gentleman are concerned, we believe the opinion 
of the House and the public is pretty well made up as to their 
merits; and, unless he put more of argument and less of cant 
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into his future harangues, we apprehend he will have to continue 
to act as reporter for himself. But it is not with the speeches, 
but with the book of the honourable gentleman, that we have 
now to deal. It is to it that his friends appeal to prove the vi- 
gour of his judgment, and the extent of his learning; and we 
should be inexcusable if we did not devote a few pages to the 
examination of a work so vehemently commended. 

It is really, however, no easy matter to give an account of 
this book. It was written, as the author himself tells us, as a 
supplement to a work which, it seems, he is preparing for publi- 
cation. And, by way of showing that his talent for arrange- 
ment is as original as his talent for reasoning, he publishes 
the supplement first—though it abounds in frequent references 
to facts and doctrines, said to be stated and proved in the work 
by which it ought to have been preceded. Perhaps Mr Sadler 
may think that this is a very appropriate mode of getting up a 
work on Ireland ; and we suppose we must be thankful for what 
we have got, without enquiring whether the introduction is to 
follow the supplement or not. 

The leading object of the work is to shew, that the theory 
of population, as laid down by Mr Malthus and others, is en- 
tirely false ; that there is really no tendency in mankind to in- 
crease beyond the means of subsistence; that those who main- 
tain there is such a tendency, impeach the goodness and power 
of the Deity ; and that the true law of population, by which the 
increase of mankind has been, and still is, in all cases, regulated, 
is simply this, * The fecundity of human beings, under equal 
‘ circumstances, varies inversely as their numbers on a given space.’. 
—Introd. (p. 20.) 

Such is the revelation made to us by Mr Sadler in the intro- 
duction to the present work. Unfortunately, however, the 
proof of this new doctrine is, as yet, confined to the mere ipse 
dizit of its author. Proofs are, indeed, promised in abundance ; 
but hitherto not one of them is forthcoming. We have tables, 
drawn up with a great show of elaboration, in which an attempt 
is made to show, that the increase of population in the different 
provinces and counties of Ireland is conformable to this law. 
But, if it be not known to Mr Sadler, it is known to every one 
else, that the numbers of the inhabitants, and still more their 
ages, as given in the late Irish census, are not to be depended 
upon. And it is really astonishing, that the only attempt which 
this learned author has made at a proof of his theory, should 
be founded upon computations which are universally admitted 
to be unworthy of credit. We must, therefore, wait before we 
pronounce a positive opinion as to the truth or falsehood of the 
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new doctrine broached by Mr Sadler, until his ‘ three large 
¢ volumes’ on population make their appearance. In the mean- 
time, however, we may very briefly call his attention to one 
or two statements, to which it may not be amiss for him to ad- 
vert in his forthcoming work. 

His leading proposition, as we have already intimated, is, that 
under equal circumstances, the ‘ fecundity of human beings 
¢ varies inversely as their numbers on a given space,’ that is, 
that the prolificness of women, or the number of children to 
a marriage, diminishes as the population becomes denser. Now, 
we are really at a loss to determine whether the learned author 
means to announce this great discovery as that merely of a 
mysterious and hitherto undiscovered fact, of which no other 
explanation can be given, but that it has pleased God so to 
order it; or of an unexpected, but natural result of certain phy- 
sical or moral laws, of the existence of which, the world has 
always been aware, though it was reserved for Mr Sadler to 
trace out this effect of their combination. If it was worth while 
to combat his reasoning, it would be necessary to settle this pre- 
liminary question. But to us it appears quite unnecessary ; 
since, upon either supposition, there are innumerable facts, 
which it will defy Mr Sadler’s sagacity to explain consistently 
with his proposition. The kingdom of the Netherlands, for ex- 
ample, is one of the most densely peopled countries in the 
world; and therefore, if Mr Sadler’s theory were true, the in- 
tensity of fecundity, or the proportion of births to marriages, 
ought there to be exeeedingly small. But the very reverse is 
the fact ; and while the proportion of births to a marriage does 
not, in some comparatively ill-peopled countries, exceed 3 or 34 
to one, it is, at an average of the Netherlands, as high as 4.8 to 
one; and in East Flanders, which is the most densely peopled 
province of the kingdom, the proportion is as high as 5.82 
to one.* In the ci-devant Venetian provinces, which are also 
very densely peopled, the births are to the marriages as 5.45 
to one: In Savoy, they are as 5.65 to one; and in Portugal, 
as 5.14 to one. In other countries, however, where the po- 
pulation is far inferior in density, and where, according to Mr 
Sadler, the intensity of fecundity ought to be much greater, it 
is, in fact, much less. England is not nearly so populous as the 
Netherlands, or the ci-devant Venetian provinces; and yet the 
number of births to a marriage in England does not certainly 





* Recherches sur la Population, &c. des Pays-Bas, par M. Quetelet, 
p- 7 Bruxelles, 1827. 
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exceed four toone: And it is found that this proportion obtains, 
at an average, throughout France, a country which is still less 
densely peopled than England. In Sweden, which is one of the 
least densely peopled countries in the world, the births are to the 
marriages only in the ratio of 3.62 to one:* And in Prussia, 
which is not nearly so densely peopled as either France or Eng- 
land, the fecundity is in the ratio of 3} births to one marriage.+ 
Now, these are not insulated facts, but embrace, in reality, the 
greater part of the population of Europe ; and though Mr Sadler 
may be able to show that they are nowise inconsistent with his 
theory, he must excuse us if, in the meantime, we consider it 
as wholly visionary, and as resting on no better foundation than 
the vagaries of phrenology, or animal magnetism. 
It seems, however, that Mr Sadler had supposed, and. not 
without good reason, that the instance of Ireland would be ap- 
pealed to by those who dissented from his conclusions, in order 
to prove that there might be an excess of population in a coun- 
try, and that this excess would overspread it with want and 
wretchedness. He therefore set about publishing a supplemental 
volume, in order to show that the case of Ireland was not only 
not in contradiction to, but that it really afforded a corroboration 
of, his theory,—and it is this volume that is now before us, 
We must do Mr Sadler the justice to say, that he has not at- 
tempted to disguise the difficulties of his task. He does not 
deny that the population of Ireland had increased from Jess 
than three millions in 1785, to nearly seven millions in 1821. 
Neither does he deny that a very large proportion of the people 
of Ireland is at present unemployed; that the wages of those 
who are employed are comparatively small, and that they are 
sunk in the abyss of poverty. Mr Sadler admits all this; 
and having done so, he sets about proving that Ireland is not 
overpeopled, either in reference to what he calls her ‘ potential’ 
or even her ‘ actual’ produce. And instead of its being true 
that the increase of population has contributed to increase the 
want and wretchedness prevalent in Ireland, he endeavours 
to show, by an appeal to historical facts, that this wretched- 
ness has diminished according as the population has increased ; 
a circumstance which, he imagines, affords a conclusive proof 
of the fallacy of the prevailing theories upon the subject. We 





* See an interesting article, Sur ]’Intensité de Fécondité, by M. de 


Chateauneuf, in the Bulletin des Sciences Géographiques, for January 
1827. 
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shall make a few observations on each of the topics to which al- 
lusion has now been made. 

I. First of all, then, Mr Sadler affirms, that Ireland is not 
overpeopled in reference to her ‘ potential produce ;’ that is, in 
reference to the produce which might be raised upon her soil, 
were her agriculture improved, and her bogs and waste lands 
brought under tillage. This is one of the few assertions made 
by Mr Sadler, in which we are inclined to agree. We have 
no doubt that the quantity of food raised in Ireland might be 
doubled, or even trebled, by the adoption and extension of a 
better system of cultivation. But what has the mere fact of 
this capacity to do with the question, whether the country is 
at present actually overpeopled, or whether it will be overpeo- 
pled at any future period? Surely Mr Sadler does not mean 
to say, that if ten men have ten loaves, and twenty men twenty 
loaves, the latter will be better off than the former; and yet this 
is substantially what he would have his readers to infer from his 
statements. ‘The mere increase of the produce of a country is 
really of very little importance, in so far, at least, as the condition 
of the people is concerned. If, indeed, the produce raised in 
Ireland, or any other country, were considerably increased, at 
the same time that the inhabitants were either not increased at 
all, or increased in a less proportion, their condition would be 
changed in both cases for the better, and, in the first case, very 
much for the better. But it is obvious that the improvement, 
whatever it might be, would depend wholly on the circumstance 
of the inhabitants having increased less rapidly than the means 
of subsistence. Had they increased with the same rapidity, their 
condition would not have been affected ; and had they increased 
with more rapidity, it would have been changed for the worse. 
The prosperity and well-being of a country does not, there- 
fore, in any respect, depend on its capacities or potentialities 
of production, but on the ratio which the supply of food, and 
other necessary articles, actually produced in it, bears to the 
number of those among whom it must be divided. The pro- 
duce raised in a country might be doubled, or it might be dimi- 
nished in the same proportion; and yet, if the amount of the po- 
pulation varied at the same time to the same extent, and in the 
same way, no one would be at all affected by the change. Had 
Mr Sadler been at all aware of this not very recondite prin- 
ciple, the value of his book would have been immeasurably in- 
creased, though it would have shrunk into comparatively puny 
dimensions. 

But, says our author, there are, even on the showing of the 
Emigration Committee, 4,900,000 acres of productive land un- 
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cultivated in Ireland. A little of the abstracted capital of the 
country would bring this land into the most luxuriant state ; 
and, he adds, that while such means of improvement are open to 
us, it is not nature but ‘ human institutions’ that are chargeable 
with the misery which their neglect occasions (p.7). Now, ad- 
mitting this statement as to the extent of the uncultivated 
land to be well founded, how, we beg to enquire, is its culti- 
vation, supposing it were undertaken, to be advantageous to 
the poor? It is probable that detached portions of these lands 
may not only be as productive as the worst lands at present un- 
der cultivation, but that they may be even more productive ; but 
it would require better proofs than any Mr Sadler has yet pro- 
duced, to make any man of sense believe that this is generally 
the case. The bogs and other waste lands of Ireland are not 
cultivated, merely because it has been found, that, speaking 
generally, they cannot be cultivated so cheaply as the lands al- 
ready under tillage. Had it been otherwise, the interest of the 
owners would assuredly have made them be cultivated. If, then, 
an attempt were made to force the culture of these inferior soils, 
it is plain, inasmuch as their produce could not be raised so 
cheaply as the produce now brought to market, that their cul- 
tivators would be in a worse condition ; so that this forced or pre- 
mature cultivation would not be productive of a diminution, but 
of an increase, of misery. It is true, indeed, and it did not re- 
quire Mr Sadler to announce the fact, that the gradual and pro- 
gressive cultivation of the waste lands, occasioned by the gra- 
dually increasing demand for thé produce of the soil, will in- 
crease the demand for labour and the mearis of subsistence. 
But, still, it is in this, as in all other cases, certain, that if 
the population increase in an equal degree, its miagnitude only 
will be enlarged, without the condition of the inhabitants being, 
in any respect, improved. ‘ Other circumstances,’ says Mr Mal- 
thus, ‘ being the same, it may be affirmed that countries are po- 
‘ pulous according to the quantity of food they can produce or 
‘ acquire ; and happy according to the liberality with which this 
‘ food is divided, or the quantity which a day’s labour will pur- 
‘ chase. Corn countries are more populous than pasture coun- 
‘ tries, and rice countries more populous than corn countries— 
‘ but their happiness does not depend on their being more or less 
‘ densely peopled, upon their poverty or their riches, their youth 
‘ or their age, but on the proportion which the population and the 
‘ food bear to each other.’—(Vol. ii. p. 214.) 

II, But, in the second place, Mr Sadler contends that Ireland 
is not only not overpeopled in reference to her potential produce, 
but that she is not overpeopled in reference to her actual produce, 
VOL. XLIX. NO. 98. U 
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* but very much the contrary.’ In proof of this assertion, he 
a a passage from a recent work, in which it is said that 

reland exported articles of subsistence in the years 1821, 
1822, and 1823, ‘ to the enormous amount of sixteen millions; 
‘whilst nearly the whole of the remaining exports, to the 
* amount of upwards of ten millions more, in those three years, 
* were composed of the products of the Irish soil.’ And he con- 
cludes by telling us, that to contend, in the face of such facts as 
these, that the misery of Ireland is owing to a redundant popu- 
lation, evinces ‘ a hardihood without parallel ;’ as the very con- 
trary is thus established by ‘ absolutely incontrovertible’ evi- 
dence !—(Pp. 8, 9.) 

Notwithstanding the confidence with which these statements 
are put forth, they will hardly, we should think, impose on any 
one who has ever reflected a moment on such subjects. They 
are bottomed entirely on the false assumption, that the means of 
subsistence in a country are identical with the quantity of food 
raised in it. But does Mr Sadler require to be told that the 
poorest individuals must have, in addition to food, clothes, houses, 
and fuel; and that if their condition be in any degree prosper- 
ous, they will besides consume quantities of colonial produce, 
and enjoy various other accommodations? With respect, again, 
to the middle and higher classes, food forms a comparatively 
small portion of their expenditure, and does not, at an ave- 
rage, amount to more than a fifth part of the‘walue of the en- 
tire products consumed by them. But, with the exception of 
linen, raw produce is almost the only thing raised in Ireland ; 
so that it is plain she must export corn and cattle, in order to 
obtain manufactured goods, colonial products, teas, wines, and, 
in short, all the articles, with the exception of mere neces- 
saries, required for the use and accommodation of those who 
are raised above the most abject poverty. And hence it ap- 

s that Mr Sadler, and those who agree with him in think- 
ing that Ireland, or any country in the situation of Ireland, is 
not overpeopled because she exports corn and cattle, are in reali- 
ty contending, that no country can be said to be overpeopled 
while there are any rich individuals in it; or until every one has 
been stripped of every gratification and convenience, and re- 
duced to the narrowest supply of those necessaries indispen- 
sable to the continuance of mere animal existence. These are 
singular doctrines certainly to be advocated by the nominee 
of his Grace of Newcastle, and the champion of the Bishops. 
But leaving the patrons and the protegé to settle these matters 
among themselves, it is enough for us to know, that so long as 


eorn can be produced cheaper in Lreland than in England, and 
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so long as the population of Ireland is not universally reduced 
to the level of paupers, so long will she continue to send corn to 
England. Population in Ireland is most justly said to be re- 
dundant, not because every individual is poor and destitute, but 
because such is unfortunately the case with the great bulk of the 
people. And, if Mr Sadler had known any thing of the subject 
which he has undertaken to discuss in so very dogmatical a tone, 
he would have known, that any improvement in the condition of 
the Irish people which should give them a greater command over 
the conveniences and enjoyments of human life, must occasion a 
still greater exportation of raw produce from Ireland. The people, 
becoming more wealthy, would have a greater demand for the 
manufactures and products of this and other countries; and to 
obtain these, they would necessarily export a greater quantity 
of corn and cattle, or of those articles which they can produce 
cheaper than others. 

Nothing, therefore, can be more palpably false than to affirm 
that a country which exports food cannot be overpeopled. It 
might be true to say of such a country, that all her inhabitants 
were not paupers; that there were some among them who had 
a taste for foreign commodities, and the means of paying for 
them. But it might still be true, and it unfortunately is so in 
the case of Ireland, that the population was in excess ; and that, 
consequently, the labouring classes were neither fully employed, 
nor earned wages sufficient to maintain them in a state of com- 
fort. ; 

As might be expected, Mr Sadler is loud and long in his 
cry about the evils of absenteeism ; and he would have us be- 
lieve, that the exports of corn and cattle from Ireland are chiefly 
on account of absentees. But he thinks worse of his readers than 
we do, if he imagines that they can be imposed upon by such con- 
tradictory nonsense. It is not very easy, owing to the free in- 
tercourse that is now established between both divisions of the 
empire, to obtain an accurate account of their reciprocal im- 
ports and exports. But it appears from the official accounts, 
that the declared or real value of British produce and manufac- 
tures imported into Ireland in 1815, amounted to L.4,412,015 ; 
and in 1819 and 1820 it amounted, at an average, to L.3,700,000. 
Now the intercourse between the two countries has increased 
greatly since that period ; and if we estimate the value of British 
produceand manufacturesat presentsent to Irelandat L.5,000,000 
a-year, we shall, most probably, be within the mark. In addi- 
tion to the above, Ireland imports, exclusive of tea and other 
foreign articles obtained at second-hand from Britain, foreign 
products, the gross customs duty on which amounted, in 1828, 
to L.1,505,044 ; and the prime cost of which may be moderately 
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estimated, notwithstanding the heavy duties on sugar, tobacco, 
and a few other articles, at from two to three millions. Thus, 
it appears, that British and foreign produce, of the value, on the 
most moderate estimate, of not less than from sEVEN to EIGH? 
MILLIONS, is annually imported into Ireland. Four-fifths and 
upwards of the corn, cattle, linen, and other products sent from 
Ireland, must therefore be exported to pay for these imports. 
And, as we have already stated, they will continue to be exported, 
notwithstanding Mr Sadler’s diatribes, until the curse of poverty 
has fallen upon every individual in the country; and no one can 
be found able to buy British cloth or hardware, or sugar, tea, 
tobacco, or wine. 

We shall not now stop to restate any of the arguments we for- 
merly stated with respect to absenteeism. It is, at all events, re- 
served forsomeoneelse than Mr Sadler to show that they are false. 
He will not do this by stringing together centos of quotations from 
those who are no better informed than himself, or by telling 
us that ‘ the infection of cruel se)fishness is to be traced to ab- 
‘ senteeism.’ But granting to Mr Sadler, what we have just seen 
cannot be granted, that a large proportion of the corn and cattle 
sent from Ireland is to be viewed as a remittance to absentees, 
does he really imagine that, in the event of the absentees being 
obliged to return home, these exports would be materially les- 
sened? Suppose the Dukes of Devonshire and Leinster, the 
Marquis of Hertford, and Lord Fitzwilliam, were in future to 
reside in Ireland, would these noblemen, by merely crossing the 
channel, lose all relish for those conveniencies and luxuries on 
which so large a part of their incomes were expended while in 
England ? Would they henceforth substitute poteen for bur- 
gundy and claret, butter-milk for tea and coffee, and Irish cars 
for London-built carriages ? If Mr Sadler can prevail upon any 
one to believe that such would be the case, he may then, per- 
haps, succeed in convincing him that some deduction would 
be made from the corn and cattle exported from Ireland, by the 
return of the absentees. Though, when he has done this, a harder 
task will yet remain for him, namely, to show that Ireland 
would gain any thing by the change. 

But it is unnecessary to pursue Mr Sadler in his attempts 
to bolster up one absurdity by another. We havé seen, that 
incomparably the largest portion of the exports from Ireland 
is required to pay her imports of commodities required for the 
use and consumption of such of her inhabitants as are not sunk: 
in the most abject poverty : and we have farther seen, that 
though all the absentees were to return, the exports, which at 
present take place on their account, would ‘not be materially * 
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lessened; inasmuch as by far the largest portion of their in- 
comes would still be expended on English manufactured goods 
and foreign products. 

. III. We come now, in the third place, to Mr Sadler’s grand 
argument. His former statements, he tells us, had completely 
shaken the prevailing notions with respect to the poverty of the 
Irish being a consequence of their excessive multiplication; but 
this, he assures us, ‘ is to demolish the very remains’ of so fal- 
Jacious, so ‘ hard-hearted,’ and so ‘ wicked’ a doctrine. 

Now, the argument, so pompously announced, is shortly this: — 
In the days of Spencer and Sir William Petty, the population of 
ireland was under a million and a half; and ‘ yet the wretched- 
‘ness of the inhabitants was more conspicuous then than it is 
‘ even at present,’ when it exceeds seven millions. This, accord- 
ing to Mr Sadler, is an irrefragable proof of the hollowness of 
the modern theory of population; and of the ‘ ignorance and 
‘ folly’ of those who represent the miseries of Ireland as result- 
ing from the increased number of her inhabitants, 

We doubt not, that Mr Sadler thought, when he was penning 
the paragraphs, the substance of which we have thus shortly con- 
densed, that they were eminently logical and conclusive. But it 
is very easy to put forth a statement in a logical form, and to 
urge it vehemently and dogmatically, that is, notwithstanding, 
essentially false; and such, we apprehend, will be found to be the 
ease with this statement of Mr Sadler. He tells us, that the 
poverty and misery of the Irish people cannot-be oceasioned by 
their numbers being excessive, inasmuch as their poverty and 
misery were equally conspicuous when the population was less 
than a fifth of its present amount. But in making this state- 
ment, Mr Sadler has evinced what the logicians call an ignora- 
tio elenchi, or, in.other words, has totally mistaken the question. 
To make his argument good for any thing, it should have beer 
shown, first, that the population of Ireland, in the days of Sir 
William Petty, was not redundant as compared with the means 
of subsistence then at the disposal of the people; and, second, 
that the population has since increased in a less ratio than those 
means. This, however, Mr Sadler has not attempted to do; 
and it is quite as well; since the attempt could not possibly 
have been successful. But though Mr Sadler has, for reasons 
best known to himself, chosen to overlook the principle, it is 
not the less certain that the fact, whether the population of a 
country be, at any given period, excessive or not, depends, as 
has been already seen, wholly on the ratio which the popula- 
tion bears to the means of) subsistence ‘actually existing in it 
at that period, and not on the amount of those means existing 
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in it at any previous or subsequent period. Until Mr Sadler suc- 
cessfully controverts this principle, that is, until he shows that 
whether a man have one loaf or two loaves, is indifferent to him, 
his ‘ demolishing’ argument must really go for nothing. The 
mere knowledge of the absolute number of people in a country 
will never enable us to form any accurate opinion whether that 
country is overpeopled or not. A country may have been over- 
peopled when it had only one million of inhabitants; while, in 
consequence of improvements in its agriculture, manufactures, 
and commerce, it might not, at some subsequent period, be over- 
peopled with a population of eight or ten millions. Over-po- 
pulation is not, in fact, a consequence merely of the number 
of inhabitants in a country being great or small; but it is a 
consequence of their number, whatever it may be, being too 
great for their supplies of subsistence. We do not think that 
Ireland is more overpeopled now than in 1672, when Sir Wil- 
liam Petty made his survey. But the destitution of the in- 
habitants, or the very limited command possessed by them over 
the mere necessaries of life, sufficiently proves, that though ac- 
tually few in number at the period referred to, they were even 
then too numerous, as compared with the means of subsistence, 
to allow of their being adequately supplied with food and con- 
veniencies ; and the destitution in which they still continue in- 
volved, shows, conclusively, that though the means of subsistence 
have been very much increased in the interim, the population 
has increased in a corresponding, or a nearly corresponding pro- 
portion, or, in other words, that Ireland is overpeopled still. 
Having thus, as we imagine, ‘ demolished,’ to use the phrase of 
Mr Sadler, the very foundations of his book, it would be useless 
to dwell at any great length on the superstructure. The fact 
that Ireland has been, and is, overpeopled, is ‘ absolutely incon- 
* trovertible.’ Those who expect to be believed, when they af- 
firm the contrary, must show that the inhabitants are fully em- 
ployed, that the rate of wages is such as to maintain the labour- 
ing classes in a comfortable and decent state, and that no in- 
dustrious and able-bodied individual can be reduced to a state 
of destitution. When Mr Sadler proves that the people of Ire- 
land are in the condition now mentioned, we shall concede that 
they are not redundant as compared with the means of subsist- 
ence, and the demand for their exertions. But until he has done 
this, we can place no confidence in his ‘ consolatory’ doctrines. 
Assuming in the meantime, therefore, or until Mr Sadler, or 
some one else, has shown the contrary, that the population of 
Ireland is so redundant as to be not more than half fed and half 
employed, the important question is, how shall this redundancy 
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be lessened, and the condition of the people improved ? To lighten 
the immediate pressure of the evil, the Emigration Committee 
proposed to carry off and settle in our Transatlantic posses- 
sions, such a portion of the unemployed population, as might 
suffice, by lessening the number of labourers in the market, to 
raise the rate of wages, and insure the full employment of those 
who remained. Mr Sadler says, that ‘ it is hard to acquit those 
‘ who have proposed this notable expedient, of either ignorance 
‘or cruelty’ (p. 70); and he unceremoniously designates the 
members of the Committee, consisting, as it did, of some of the 
ablest and best informed individuals in the House, as ‘ poli- 
* tical quacks’ (p. 70) ; and bestows such other choice epithets 
on the scheme, as might be expected from one apparently so fa- 
miliar with the elegancies of Billingsgate oratory. We are 
afraid, however, that but few of our readers would be indulgent 
enough to excuse us were we to attempt seriously to refute such 
ludicrously absurd statements. But if any one be desirous to 
see a complete confutation and exposure of Mr Sadler’s objec- 
tions to emigration, of his canting ‘ appeals to nature and God’ 
(p. 80), and his offensive insinuations as to the motives of those 
who have advocated the principles laid down in the Emigration 
report, he may consult Mr Wilmot Horton’s pamphlet on this 
subject. Even if we felt disposed to enter at any length on this 
part of Mr Sadler’s book, we could add little to what has been 
so ably urged by that eloquent and enlightened person. It 
might be fairly enough contended, though, as we think, errone- 
ously, that it is not practicable to carry on emigration on a very 
large seale, or on such a scale as materially to lessen the actual re- 
dundancy of population. But when the non-employment, squalid 
poverty, and wretchedness of the Irish poor are universally admit- 
ted, it is really farcical to talk of the ‘ cruelty’ and ‘ atrocity’ of 
encouraging their emigration to Canada or the United States ; 
eountries where labour is in great demand, and where, it is cer- 
tain, their eondition would, in consequence, be signally impro- 
ved. If there be inhumanity in the case, it is fairly chargeable 
on those who endeavour to prevail on the poor to continue where 
there are no means of providing for their comfortable support ; 
and who, by misrepresenting the objects and motives of those 
who would improve their condition, by planting them in fertile 
and unoccupied lands, make them cling to the very poverty of 
which they are at once the victims and the souree. 

We have shown, on many former occasions, that the endless 
subdivision of land that has been long going on in Ireland, oc- 
casioned partly by the vicious customs that have obtained in 
that country, and partly by the defective state of the late law 
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with respect to the occupancy of farms by tenants, has been 
the great eause of the excessive increase of population, and, by 
consequence, of the continued misery of the people. And we 
cannot forbear congratulating our readers on the check that has 
at length been given to this most injurious of all practices. Ex- 
perience seems at last to have taught the landlords, what they 
might have had sagacity enough to perceive long ago, that by 
allowing their estates to be continually subdivided amongst the 
children of the occupiers, they would ultimately be so overbur- 
dened with population, that their rents would be entirely swallow- 
ed up, and that whatever produce might be extorted from the 
soil by the beggarly agriculture of such farmers, would be in- 
sufficient for their support. In many places this result has actu- 
ally taken place ; and a well-founded conviction that such would 
everywhere be the case, unless the practice of subdivision were 
put an end to, led to the passing of the subletting act. And 
notwithstanding the clamour that has been raised against this 
act, we hesitate not to say, that it is founded on the soundest 
principles, and that its enforcement will be productive of in- 
finite advantage. It is false to say that it is an engine of op- 
pression on the part of landlords. It is prospective only, and 
affects no existing contract. It gives, it is true, the landlordsa 
power which, in Ireland at least, they never previously possess- 
ed, of preventing their estates from being sublet and subdivided 
contrary to contract—but that is all.. And it admits of demon- 
stration, that the best interests of the country will be most cer- 
tainly promoted by their resolutely opposing themselves to the 
further spread of this practice, and exerting themselves.te less- 
en the number of occupiers, and augment the size of farms. The 
system of manufacturing forty-shilling freeholders, as recently 
practised in Ireland, contributed powerfully to strengthen and 
extend the custom of letting small patches of land upon life 
leases, and opposed a formidable obstacle to the introduction of 
a better system. On this ground we formerly advocated the 
policy of raising the qualification ; and though the late disfran- 
chising statute had not been coupled with the great measure of. 
emancipation, we think it ought to have been supported, partly 
and principally because it takes away a powerful temptation to 
the splitting of farms and multiplication of paupers, and partly 
because it must tend to place the elective franchise in hands less 
likely to be mere passive instruments either of the landlords or 
the priests. 

_ As was to be expected, Mr Sadler is quite outrageous in his 
abuse of the scheme for clearing estates of their surplus tenants, 
Ile declares that ‘ its cruelty far exceeds that of emigration;’, 
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‘and the landlords who have attempted to consolidate their farms 
‘have been denominated, ‘ covetous and insatiable cormorants !’ 
(p.96) Now, though we do not mean to say that instances of 
hardship and distress may not occasionally take place, in attempt- 
ing, how considerately soever, to remove the surplus population 
from an estate, still there are no grounds for supposing that such 
attempts can ever be very general at any one time. A very in- 
considerable proportion indeed of the land of Ireland. is held by 
tenants at will. By far the largest proportion of it is held by 
tenants having leases for ever, or for a term of years, or for a 
life or lives. It is obvious, therefore, that though every land- 
lord of Ireland were bent upon clearing his estate, it would 
be in the power of but very few immediately to carry their 
intentions into effect; that most of them must wait till their 
farms fall out of lease ; and that many of them will never, owing 
to their farms being let upon interminable leases, have an op- 
portunity of ‘driving their tenants.’ It is to no purpose, there- 
fore, that the admirers of the present state of things in Ireland, 
(for even it has admirers, ) endeavour to create a prejudice against 
the landlords and the subletting act, by telling us that the prac- 
tice of clearing estates has everywhere commenced, and that it 
is giving rise to a most appalling mass of wretchedness... The 
circumstances already mentioned prove that such statements 
cannot possibly be true. That the process has been commenced 
upon some estates is admitted; but it is not in the nature 
of things that it can be attempted in the vast majority~of 
instances, 

But although the practice had been introduced to a far great- 
er extent than it either has been or can be, it would not have 
afforded the shadow of a ground for impeaching its expediency. 
It would, under such circumstances, indeed, have been the duty 
of the landlords, and not of them only, but also of govern 
ment, to interfere to preserve the ejected tenantry from want, 
and to assist them in emigrating to countries where they might 
be advantageously settled. But no man of sense would have 
thought of interfering to prevent the landlords from prosecuting 
their measures. We repeat it again, that the too great subdi- 
vision of the land is the bane and curse of Ireland ; and until the 
land has been cleared of the superfluous tenants, and consoli- 
dated into farms capable of being properly managed, she will ne- 
cessarily continue to be overspread with barbarism and misery. 
And hence it is obvious, that the object of those who really wish 
to promote the prosperity of Ireland, ought to be to provide 
such an outlet for the poor, whether by emigration or other- 
wise, as would enable every landlord to set vigorously about 
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clearing his estate the moment he has the opportunity. We do 
not affect either to conceal or deny the suffering and inconve- 
nience that must result from this operation. But it can only be 
of very temporary duration, and if proper precautions were taken, 
it would neither be very severe, nor very widely diffused ; where- 
as, by allowing the present system to continue unchecked, the 
misery and degradation of the Irish people will be rendered per- 
petual, every germ of improvement will be effectually destroy- 
ed, and the plague of poverty will be left to affect every indivi- 
dual. 

With respect to the remedies which Mr Sadler has proposed 
for the alleviation of that misery, which even he, though not very 
consistently, admits exists in Ireland, they are, with one excep- 
tion, undeserving of any serious attention. The exception to 
which we allude is the proposal to introduce a compulsory pro- 
vision for the support of the poor. This subject is confessed- 
ly embarrassed with very formidable difficulties; and means 
are perhaps still wanting for coming toa perfectly accurate con- 
clusion with respect to it. On the whole, however, we are in- 
clined to approve of the proposal. Most certainly we are not 
disposed to recommend it for the reasons assigned by Mr Sad- 
ler, but for precisely opposite ones. We formerly endeavoured 
to show, (No. 94, art. 2,) that though, by giving the poor 
a legal claim for support, you in so far encourage their impro- 
vidence, and tempt them, by relying on adventitious assistance, 
to relax in their industry, and to multiply their numbers beyond 
the real demand for them, the experience of England has proved, 
that the efforts of the landlords, and of the wealthier classes of 
the community, to keep down the rates, more than counter- 
balance these tendencies; and have, consequently, restrained 
the increase of population and pauperism within narrower li- 
mits than it would otherwise have attained. 

So long as the poor are left to depend on the unconstrain- 
ed bounty of others, for a resource in periods of exigency, the 
landlords take comparatively little interest in their situation, in 
the increase of their numbers, or in the administration of the 
ee made for them. But the moment the poor acquire a 
egal claim upon land, and other tangible property, for support, 
it becomes the obvious interest of every individual possessing 
property, to see that the funds destined for the support of the 
poor are properly administered, and to exert himself to pre- 
vent their undue increase. It may at present seem immate- 
rial, perhaps, to an Irish landlord, whether he allow a parcel 
of mud huts to be erected on some neglected portion of his 
estate; for he may imagine, that in the event of bis afterwards 
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wishing to pull down these huts, he has only to order their 
occupiers to quit: But if the mere residence of such persons 
on his estate for a limited period, gave them and their fami- 
lies a legal claim for support in all time to come, the land- 
lord would, in order to protect himself from this indefinite re- 
sponsibility, refuse to allow the huts to be erected, or the occu- 
piers to acquire a settlement. To suppose that he should act 
otherwise, would be to suppose that the protection of his pro- 
perty was indifferent to him. We showed, in the article al- 
ready referred to, the powerful influence that this principle has 
had in England; and we have not the least doubt, that had a 
system of poor laws, similar to that which has been established 
in England, been established for the same period in Ireland, it 
would, by giving the landlords and gentry of the country a deep 
pecuniary interest in the repression of the numbers of the poor, 
have powerfully tended to prevent that splitting of farms, and 
excessive increase of the population, that are the prime causes of 
all the evils of Ireland. At the same time it must be acknow- 
ledged, that the question as to the expediency of introducing 
poor laws, in the present situation of Ireland, when it is so 
overrun with an unemployed and beggarly population, is very 
different from the question as to the probable operation of these 
laws, had they been introduced when the population was com- 
paratively thin. However, we should still be inclined to think, 
for the reasons now stated, that their introduction would be 
advantageous, provided there be in Ireland the means of admi- 
nistering them so that they may be made productive of those 
restraining effects, in which, as it appears to us, their advan- 
tage mainly lies; and hence the primary question is, Do means 
exist in Ireland, or can they be devised, for administering a 
system of compulsory provision for the poor, so that it could 
be prevented from becoming a fresh source of improvidence 
and idleness? If no such means either exist or could be de- 
vised, the introduction of poor laws would be a most destruc- 
tive measure, and would speedily lead to the annihilation of the 
existing capital of the country. But it is not at all likely that 
such means could long be wanting. The landowners of the 
country would immediately perceive that the preservation of 
their property depended on their being able to devise checks to 
arrest the torrent of pauperism. Every landlord would then, 
in pursuing his own obvious interest, set about adopting the 
most vigorous measures for lessening the present population on 
his estates, and for preventing its undue extension in future ; 
and he would, of course, be inclined to join with his neighbours 
in any scheme that might seem best calculated to forward his 
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object. "We do not, we confess, think that it is possible other- 
wise to root out the inveterate habit of splitting land, or to im- 
press the gentry of that country with a sufficiently strong sense 
of the mischievous consequences resulting from that practice, 
and from the too great multiplication of cottagers and occupants. 
A great deal, no doubt, must depend on the mode of adminis- 
tration; but when it is for the advantage of all persons of pro- 
perty that this mode should be made effectual for the suppres- 
sion of pauperism, and the repression of population, the fair 
presumption is, that whatever defects might attach to it in the 
first instance, would speedily be rectified ; and that the whole of 
the middle and upper classes would be formed into a combination 
to arrest and diminish the spread of population and beggary. 

Such, in a few words, are the principal reasons which lead us 
to support the proposal, now so much advocated, for introducing 
poor laws into Ireland. They are, in every respect, the reverse 
of those assigned by Mr Sadler. Even when he is right, he is 
right on wrong grounds. The real friends of Ireland approve 
the introduction of poor laws, because they believe, whether 
right or wrong, that it would be a powerful means of forwarding 
the clearing of estates, of stimulating emigration, and, in a word, 
of promoting all those measures deprecated by Mr Sadler. 

Mr Sadler has done us the honour to devote a number of pages 
to the exposition of a gross blunder into which, he imagines we 
fell, in an article in the 92d Number of this Journal, in which 
we endeavoured to enforce the expediency of acting on the plan 
originally proposed by Mr Hutcheson, of paying off the whole, or 
a portion, of the public debt, by an assessment on capital. The 
Sunded debt of the country at the time (1827), amounted to about 
760 millions ; and we endeavoured to show, that the capital of the 
country, exclusive of the debt, might be estimated at 2,330 mil- 
lions, and that, consequently, an assessment of about twelve per 
cent would be adequate to pay off half the debt. That it would 
be so is obvious, The stock-holders are themselves capitalists as 
much as any description of mortgagees; and if an assessment be 
ever made for paying off any portion of the public debt, they 
myst contribute to it in the same proportion as others. Suppose, 
then, that half of the public funded debt, or 380 millions, were 
to be extinguished, the contribution of the holders of this sum, 
at twelve per cent, would be L.45,600,000, and the contribution 
of the holders of the other half, would be as much more, amount- 
ing together to L.91,200,000, leaving L.288,800,000 to be pro- 
vided by an assessment on capital. Mr Sadler, however, very in- 
vecently supposes that we assumed that 289 millions was the half 
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of 760 ; and cackles and claps his wings as much over his faneied 
detection of this imaginary blunder, as if he had really made some 
great discovery; whereas, the only thing worth noticing: im the 
matter, is his own incapacity to perceive that, if asacrifice for a 
national object is to be made, mortgagees, as well as every other 
class, must contribute their fair share. 

After all, we would wish to part on friendly terms with Mr 
Sadler. We believe he is sincerely attached to his.opinions; and 
that he is a humane and well-intentioned, though not a very 
profound or clear-sighted person. But we would beg of him to re- 
member, that others may be honest as well as himself; and that. 
the surgeon who, to preserve the life of his patient, amputates a 
diseased limb, may be quite as intelligent, and even as humane, 
as the miss who whines and blubbers, or the more matronly: 
lady who falls into hysteries, at the mere mention of the opera- 
tion. 


Art. IIIL.—Seven Years of the King’s Theatre. By Joun 
Evers, late Manager of the King’s Theatre, in the Hay~ 
market. 8vo. London. 1828. Pp. 395. 


puree were at Athens various funds, applicable to public 

purposes; one of which, and among the most consider- 
able, was called 10 Seweixdv, or Tx Sewgina, and appropriated for 
the expenses of sacrifices, processions, festivals, spectacles, and 
of the Theatres. The citizens were admitted to the theatres 
for some time gratis; but in consequence of the disturbances 
caused by multitudes crowding to get seats, to introduce order, 
and, as the phrase is, to keep out improper persons, a small 
sum of money was afterwards demanded for sdiieaboas That 
the poorer classes, however, might not be deprived of their fa- 
vourite gratification, they received from the treasury, out of this 
fund, the price of a seat,—and thus peace and regularity were 
secured, and the fund still applied to its original purpose. The 
money that was taken at the doors, having served as a ticket, 
was expended, together with that which had not been used in 
this manner, to maintain the edifice itself, and to pay the mani- 
fold charges of the representation. 

It had been enacted by a general law, that in time of war 
the surplus of every branch of the revenue should be applied to 
military purposes; this, of course, included the Sewaxiv; and, 
moreover, by a particular decree, the whole of that fand was 
net unfrequently thus appropriated: but-as such appropriations 
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were rather unpopular, and had sometimes been made improper- 
ly, it was made a capital offence, on the motion of one Eubulus, 
to attempt to apply: the theatrical fund to carry on a war. 
Oavarw LnutoSau, & tig émixeipoin uetamoiiv Te Sewgina oTpatiilixd, are 
the words of Ulpian. By this decree the Athenians were, in 
some measure, secured against a hasty misapplication; as it 
made two steps necessary, where one only had been required— 
it being now indispensable to procure a repeal of the penal de- 
cree before the question of the application of the money could 
be prudently moved ; and thus necessitating a deliberate consi- 
deration of a measure so important as the commencement of a war. 

It is curious to observe with how much virulence the people 
of Athens have been calumniated for passing this decree ; with 
what an absurd violence the enemies of what they call luxury, 
and of the human species, the fast friends of asceticism and of 
war, have in all times reiterated the same censure, and with what 
a blind credulity the vulgar have re-echoed the cry. If we con- 
sider the advantages which the Athenians, and indeed the whole 
civilized world, derived from the Greek theatre, and the small 
benefits, or rather the miserable calamities, occasioned by their 
wars of aggression, in other words, by almost all the wars in 
which they engaged, we shall be induced to look upon the decree 
of Eubulus as a most salutary Jaw, which forbade turbulent spi- 
rits to consume a fund, raised for the great purposes of public 
instruction and civilisation, in promoting waste, slaughter, and 
barbarism. 

The matter is not without interest, if we view it only as a 
portion of ancient history, and as it respects the manners and 
policy of times long gone by ; but it is far more important, if we 
bring it home to our own days, and ask ourselves whether our 
own Sewpixa have not often been taken from us? and applied, when 
there was no Eubulus at hand to help us, to those very purposes, 
which the much-censured Athenians so wisely sought to prevent. 
It cannot be denied that this fund, with us—the fund for sup- 
porting elegant arts, and embuing the body of the people with 
noble tastes and refined sentiments—has been frequently seized 
on, by anticipation,—not only before it was collected in the trea- 
sury of the theatre, but before it was accumulated in the hands 
of the opulent individuals, who would otherwise have created 
and applied it; and that it has been expended upon wars, that 
were purely and peculiarly wars of aggression. Why, we would 
also ask, is the influence of our theatres so small, seeing that 
in a free country their power ought to be great ? Why do men 
of worth refuse almost unanimously to visit them ? Why will 
no man of real talent write for them? These questions, and 
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such as these, continually occur to all who reflect upon the pre- 
sent state of our society; and we will briefly discuss, and endea- 
vour to solve some of them. 

Travellers inform us, that savages, even in a very rude state, 
are found to divert themselves by imitating some common event 
in life: But it is not necessary to leave our own quiet homes to 
satisfy ourselves, that dramatic representations are natural to man. 
All children delight in mimicking action ; many of their amuse- 
ments consist in such performances, and are in every sense plays. 
It is curious, indeed, to observe at how early an age the young of 
the most imitative of animals, man, begin to copy the actions of 
others ; how soon the infant displays its intimate conviction of 
the great truth, that ‘all the world’s a Stage.’ The baby does not 
imitate those acts only, that are useful and necessary to be learned; 
but it instinctively mocks useless and unimportant actions and un- 
meaning sounds, for its amusement, and for the mere pleasure of 
imitation, and is evidently much delighted when it is successful. 
The diversions of children are very commonly dramatic. When 
they are not occupied with their hoops, tops, and balls, or engaged 
in some artificial game, they amuse themselves in playing at 
soldiers, in being at school, or at church, in going to market, in 
receiving company ; and they imitate the various employments 
of life with so much fidelity, that the theatrical critic, who de- 
lights in chaste acting, will often find less to censure in his own 
little servants in the nursery, than in his Majesty’s servants in a 
theatre-royal. When they are somewhat older they dramatize 
the stories they read; most boys have represented Robin Hood, 
or one of his merry-men, and every one has enacted the part 
of Robinson Crusoe, and his man Friday. We have heard 
of many extraordinary tastes and antipathies; but we never 
knew an instance of a young person, who was not delighted the 
first time he visited a theatre. The true enjoyment of life con- 
sists in action; and happiness, according to the peripatetic defi- 
nition, is to be found in energy; it accords, therefore, with the 
nature and etymology of the drama, which is, in truth, not less 
natural than agreeable. Its grand divisions correspond, more- 
over, with those of time; the contemplation of the present is 
Comedy—mirth for the most part being connected with the pre- 
sent only—and the past and the future are the dominions of the 
Tragic muse. 

It has been a grave question, since the first introduction of 
theatrical representations, whether they are on the whole be- 
neficial to society, or hurtful? Experience seems to have de- 
cided in their favour. Plato, who had never lived in a state 
where they were not, but, on the contrary, always resided in a 
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city where they were frequent, at the beginning of the tenth 
book of his Republic, and at the end of the seventh book on 
Laws, gives his suffrage against them, and excludes them, as 
well as all poetry; from his ideal republic. Some have con- 
jectured, and it is not impossible, that the dislike of the ele- 
gant philosopher for poets, was caused by envy and the spirit of 
rivalry ; or, since it was his delight to invent paradoxes, that he 
condemned the theatre, because the love of it was so prevalent 
amongst his countrymen, as to be considered almost essential to 
their existence ; and that if he had inhabited a country in which 
it was held in abhorrence, the same motive would probably have 
induced him to recommend the drama as necessary to public 
welfare and private felicity. On the supposition that he wrote 
in good faith, it must at least be admitted, that he wrote in ig- 
norance; never having had an opportunity of observing by actual 
experience the state which he recommends: we may therefore be- 
lieve, that if he had known the inconveniencies arising from the 
want of theatres, as well as those which are occasioned by the 
abuse of them, he would perhaps have invented a commonwealth 
less inhospitable to players. 

At all events, the fancy, or opinion, that the theatre is inju- 
rious to morals, is by no means of modern origin ; several states 
of Greece, and especially the rude, cruel, and warlike Sparta, ab- 
horred it as sincerely as the most sour and rigid of our puritans ; 
and there is nothing that has been said by the most bigoted of 
their writers, which has not been said and written with equal ve- 
hemence and austerity in ancient times. The praise of great seve- 
rity of manners may still be had by persons who will seek it thus ; 
but they are many centuries too late for the praise of novelty. 
Platarch, in his life of Solon, tells us, that when Thespis first 
set up the stage at Athens, it was much frequented by the mul- 
titude; that Solon went once himself, and when the play was 
over, asked the manager if he was not ashamed to tell such 
a parcel of lies before so many people? Thespis answered, 
it was no harm to say or do these things in jest, and by way of 
diversion ; but Solon struck his staff with passion upon the 
ground, and replied, If lying is so well received in the way you 
talk of, we shall soon have it practised in serious business. 
Some strict persons, in like manner, will not permit any ex- 
pression to be used to children which is not precisely and lite- 
rally true: But experience proves, that we should thereby de- 
prive them of much instruction and innocent amusement: For 
at the earliest age, and as soon as they can make any distine- 
tion whatever, they learn to discern between jest and earnest, 
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ality of thought in the French idiom, or because there is much 
less affinity between that language and the German. The acute 
and sensible remarks, and great learning of the lecturer, more 
than compensate for much mysticism, and some painful and vio- 
lent struggles after sublimity and eloquence. The high tone of 
morality is very admirable and exemplary—especially. on’ one 
int, where the unsullied purity of Schlegel, calm and heaven- 
y as it is, is rather suited to a nunnery than to the world in 
general; until men and women shall consent to suffer thé hu- 
man race to die out. - ; 
The Old Comedy was a composition perfectly comical; because 
every thing was ees in a ridiculous light. It was not, how- 
ever, as is commonly imagined, a rude commencement of the Art, 
but was in truth far more perfect than the New Comedy, which 
was a departure from its inherent character, wanting unity. of de- 
sign, and being, in truth, a mongrel or hybrid variety, that was 
strictly neither comedy nor tragedy. Modern critics have taken 
erroneous views of this subject, which may, however, be all traced 
to the fountainhead-—the comparison of Aristophanes and Me- 
nander by Plutarch. The Old Comedy was annihilated by the 
force of tyranny: For it was under the same violent usurpation 
of power that the spirited censure of Aristophanes was reduced 
to silence, and the graver animadversions of the incorruptible 
Socrates punished with death. The future combats of these two 
great champions, who had exchanged many a hard blow in their 
verbal sparring, (to compare for once the intellectual with the bru- 
tal,) were intercepted and stopped for ever by the interference of 
the police ! The New Comedy, which we now see only (except a 
few fragments) in the Latin translations, derived its chief merit 
from the truth of representation, The Old Comedy, on the 
other hand, was of necessity grotesque and fantastic, and the 
characters excessively exaggerated ; for, in countries where 
men live much in public, and there is a perfect liberty of 
speech, they will be much alike, and there will be a great dearth 
of that eccentric individuality which constitutes the quiz—a be- 
ing that can grow up only in narrow circles, and amidst form- 
alities and restraints. In the New Comedy, too, the Chorus was 
entirely omitted; honest old Saturn had been dethroned by his 
rebellious children. In the Old Comedy it had been retained ; — 
and, like every other part of the representation, which was a 
caricature of the Tragedy, it was burlesqued and travestied ; 
and, as in the original it was invested with great dignity and 
solemnity, so in the parody it was reduced to a state of ludicrous 
degradation ; when it was not composed of frogs, or wasps, or 
birds, the members of it were engaged in fooleries, which con- 
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and they rarely, if ever, confound»them. They can at once 
tell whether we speak seriously or in fun—and so can t 
children of a larger growth, the multitude’ There have been 
sects, since the days oftSolon, though not perhaps philosophers, 
who do not frequent theatres, who use no amusing fictions, who 
never say the thing that is in jest: But we may safely appeal 
to the arene of mankind, whether the members of such 
sects, in the serious business of life, are remarkable for a supe- 
rior worth or veracity. There is, and always has been, but too 
much falsehood in the world ; But men do not learn at the play- 
house to speak untruths—nor in reading Don Quixote, or even, 
the Arabian Nights; nor are the most veracious or ingenuous 
children those who are ignorant of the history of Jack and the 
Bean, and of his great namesake, the Giant-killer. 

It is difficult to conceive a preacher, whose eloquence should 
generally produce a moral effect upon his audience equally strong 
with that caused by a moderately good representation of an in- 
different tragedy ; and we are convinced, that the force of co- 
mic ridicule, when directed skilfully against a public abuse, 
would be irresistible: The power of the theatre, whether it 
operates by laughter or by tears, might therefore, if duly exert- 
ed, be productive of infinite good. Striking portions of his- 
tory might be shown on the stage with a forcible and impres- 
sive effect; for even the dull history of England becomes inte- 
resting in the ten dramas of Shakspeare ; and it is perhaps not 
altogether impossible, that the still duller legends of France 
might acquire attraction in the hands of a great master of sce- 
nic composition. These ten plays are the best specimens we 
have of the manner in which history may be treated drama- 
tically ; and the mode in which eight of them follow each other, 
reminds us of the trilogies of the Greeks. Young persons, 
and the lower orders, listen with great satisfaction to speeches, 
and even to disputatious arguments, whenever they are able to 
comprehend in any degree the object of them; and they assist 
at dramatic exhibitions with still greater pleasure and profit. 
Nor is it profitable for youth to be hearers only; it is good for 
them to take a part. Acting plays, under proper superintend- 
ence, is very useful ; it is the best mode of learning to pronounce 
well, of acquiring a distinct utterance, a good delivery, and 
graceful action ; the memory is strengthened and enriched with 
plenty of choice words and elegant expressions, and the mind is 
~—— by experience to judge correctly of dramatic excellence. 

his exercise, too, is always performed with so much ease and 
delight, that if it were not beneficial in its effects, as it undoubt- 
edly is;*it ought still to be encouraged, as an innocent and ac- 
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ceptable relaxation ; and reserved as a reward for past, and a 
motive for fature exertions. It was formerly practised on this 
— at our Universities, and continued in force there so 
ong as learning was cultivated: the good old custom is still 
retained in Westminster School. So long, also, as the Inns of 
Court were faithful to their original destination—the advance- 
ment: of legal education, it was usual for the students to act 
plays in the halls ; and great personages, sometimes even kings 
and queens, did not disdain to attend them; in short, wherever 
education was, there were theatricals also, as the last finishing 
of the work. 

The Jesuits, who were the most liberal of all the religious orders, 
and were, in truth, the victims of their liberality, as they were 
singularly active and successful in education, encouraged dra- 
matical representation.in their seminaries. We have this ac- 
eount of their proceedings from Gabriel d’Emillianne, a very 
hostile witness :— 


‘ The Jesuits take much pains themselves in making of comedies 
and tragedies, and every Regent is bound to oe two at least 
every year. To this end, as soon as they have finished some piece of 
elaborate folly or buffoonery, they distribute the personages thereof 
to those of their scholars they judge most proper to represent them ; 
and they spend a great part of the time of their classes, or morning 
and afternoon lectures, in exercising them two or three months before 
the drama is to be acted publicly. This loss of time would not be al- 
together so great, in case these comedies or tragedies were in the La- 
tin tongue; but, excepting only some few sprinklings of Latin words 
here and there, they are all Italian. Their end herein is to make them 
the more intelligible to the ladies that are invited to them. Amongst 
the rest, they take care not to forget the mothers of their scholars, 
who are ravished to see their children declaiming upon the theatre of 
the reverend fathers, and conceit their children have profited greatly, 
in being so dexterous in playing the jack-pudding.’ 

He afterwards relates, in a more angry tone, that 


* The Abbot of St Michael's in the Wood, near Bologna, told me there 
wasno harm in all this, and that they did it for a good end ; “ For,” said 
he, “ we sometimes act little tragedies and comedies in the vestry, or 
in the church, to which we invite our kindred of both sexes, and our 
friends, to be merry together.” The Abbot, in giving me this account, 
took notice of some sort of indignation on my brow, when he told me 
that they made use of the church to aet their farces and comedies in ; 
and therefore would needs excuse himself on that point, by telling me 
that they were in a manner forced to serve themselves of, that place, 
because the ladies were not suffered to enter the Convent, so that they 
had no other place where to bestow them ; as if, forsooth, it were a 
ease of absolute and insuperable necessity for the ladies to be present, 
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or for them to act such kind of follies. Sometimes, also, they are-guilt 
of most horrible profanations, by building their theatre upon the hi i 


altar where the holy sacrament is lodged.’ 


We would not willingly participate in the horror of a writer, 
who declares that a profanation is great, for a reason which he’ 
does not believe himself; yet the practice of acting plays in a 
church is so contrary te our present habits, that ft somewhat’ 
startles us. Though it may tend possibly, in some sort, to remove’ 
indignation from the brow, and to excuse the reverend fatliers, 
if we reflect, that in the ancient world dramatic representations 
were intimately connected with religion, and were indeed a 
of it ; that the theatre, in short, was a sacred place, and that the 

rformance was accompanied by sacrifice. Not only was it so 
with the Pagans, but with the Christians also, to a certain ex- 
tent; and when the drama was restored in the middle ages, it 
was by sacred persons, representing sacred stories, most com- 
monly in sacred places. But of this hereafter. In all religions 
that have enjoyed an extensive influence, or a permanent esta- 
blishment, there has been much that was dramatic in the public 
rites and services; various scenes connected with the founda- 
tion, or extension, of the peculiar faith, were represented, al- 
though not always perhaps with taste and felicity. Except in a 
few modern sects, the ritual has never consisted of prayers 
and thanksgivings alene. 

It is not impossible that the notion of desecrating our churches, 
by applying them to other uses than those of devotion, may be 
carried farther than ancient usage will warrant. It is law- 
ful to do good on the Sabbath days; and it may possibly be law- 
ful to do good also in a sacred place: It is certain, that they 
have often been used by pious persons for the best act that man 
can do to his fellow, for the purpose of teaching. We read of 
the excellent and eminently pious Sir Thomas More, that ‘as soon 
‘ as he put on the bar gown, he read a public lecture in the church 
‘ of St Lawrence, Old Jewry, upon St Austin’s treatise De Civi- 
‘ tate Dei, with an excellent grace, and great applause. In these 
‘ lectures, he did not discuss any points of divinity, so much as 
‘ explain the precepts of Moral Philosophy, and clear up some 
‘ difficulties in history.’ The Court of Arches, as is well known, 
derives its name from the church of St Mary-le-bow, or de Ar- 
cubus ; that celebrated house of prayer was made, without scru- 
ple, aden of proctors. It should seem, therefore, that the clergy 
of former days were less jealous of sharing the sacred edifices 
with the profane, and did not seek to withhold public build- 
ings from public purposes, under a pretence of extraordinary 
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reverence. However that may be, it is certain that they were 
not, as now, hermetically sealed ; they stood open, at all hours of 
the day, to all comers. It is only in very modern times, an 
abuse of yesterday, that indolence and cupidity have conspired 
to shut out the public from our cathedrals. We read with hor- 
ror and indignation, but without surprise, the late miserable 
destruction of the choir of York Minster. The catastrophe seems 
to have been the consequence of this illegal and barbarous prac- 
tice; and we may expect to see more of the same kind, unless 
vigorous measures are speedily adopted to rescue the custody of 
them from unworthy guardians, who seek to derive vile and 
paltry gains, by extorting from the curiosity of strangers, fees 
for permission to admire public ornaments, which are equally 
the property of all. If the church had been open, an incendiary 
could scarcely have set it on fire; or if some maniac had com- 
mitted such an act, the fire would have been discovered before 
it had attained an irresistible force. The structure of the build- 
ing demonstrates, that a sudden conflagration was not to be ap- 
prehended ; the mischief must have been unobserved during 
many hours of total neglect, or it could not have consumed an 
edifice constructed almost entirely of stone. If the church had 
been open, it could not have been without watchmen, however 
strong the desire to economize might have been. The fear of da- 
mage would have proved a security, and the presence of the 
vewxogos Would have frustrated the designs of a prophet, or even 
of more than a prophet. Those who have often gazed with de- 
light and wonder on that lovely choir, can alone be sensible of 
the full extent of our loss, or feel sufficient indignation at the 
monstrous and inconceivable negligence which was really the 
guilty cause. 

The consideration of our Cathedrals may appear to some te 
be remote from the subject we have undertaken to treat; but it 
is in truth essential to the view which we have taken of it; and 
it will be necessary to examine the structure of these edifices 
more minutely, that what we are going to add may be intelli- 
gible. As the Drama was derived from Greece, it is necessary, 
in order clearly to understand its nature, to obtain a correct 
idea of the Greek Drama ; but especially of the Tragedy, which 
was its most ancient form, and of the grand characteristic and 
a of the Greek Tragedy—the Chorus. Now, it will great- 

y assist our comprehension of thi$ obscure and ill-explained 
subject, to examine with attention tle construction of a Cathe- 
dral Church. The tendency, since the Reformation, has al- 
ways been, in all our institutions, to shut in and to include a 
chosen few, and to exclude by strong barriers, and shut out as 
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effectually as possible, the mass of the people: We may remark 
this in a very striking manner in our Cathedrals. The eastern 
end has been separated by the organ, and by other impediments, 
from the body of the church, and effectually eut off from the 
view. We must remove these obstacles, at least in idea. We 
must imagine that the organ has been restored to its original 
position, which in many of the Continental churches it still oc- 
eupies, over the western entrance; or at the side in one of the 
aisles, where we sometimes find it; or, as the mighty instrument 
is comparatively modern, although of considerable antiquity, we 
may suppose that it is annihilated. We must also imagine, that 
all the other wooden barricadoes, especially galleries, and those 
frightful examples of aristocratical exclusion—the pews, are 
swept away, and that the whole building is as clear and as open 
as a heathen temple, or an unreformed church. We shall find, 
that the whole of the part which we have laid open, is raised by 
twe or three steps above the pavement of the rest. of the.church, 
and that the farther or eastern part of this elevated area is again 
raised in the same way ; and upon this highest elevation the high 
altar, or, as we call it, the Communion Table, stands. The whole 
of the elevated area, as well as the persons who officiate upon 
it, retains the ancient name.of Chorus in most of the languages 
of Europe, although it is somewhat modified according to the 
genius of the language: We call it the Choir, or Quire. In 
many churches, as in St Peter’s at Rome, for example, and the 
eathedral at Florence, the high altar is placed more nearly in 
the middle of the building, and under the cupola, or central 
tower: But this is not very material. 

We must then imagine, that the service used in our cathedrals is 
performed, or rather, since many ceremonies, continued from a 
very remote period, have been laid aside, that more ancient rites are 
celebrated. We must imagine that we see, on that elevated part of 
the pavement called the Chorus, or Choir, that body of men which 
is also called by the same name, attired in sacred vestments, and 
occupied in various rites; that at one time they march slowly 
in different directions, and at another time remain fixed on the 
same spot; that they, ascend and descend the steps of the high 
altar, and that some of them perform certain ceremonies there ; 
that they bear on high and exhibit imageg, vessels, or relics ; that 
they carry in their hands, at one time, lighted tapers, or torches, 
at another, sprinkle lustral water on all sides, or waft clouds 
of incense from burning censers, and especially that they often 
divide themselves into two equal bands, and that each (semi- 
chorus) is in all such actions the exact counterpart of the other ; 
moreover, that they chant during their mysterious operations, 
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and sing verses to the accompaniment of musical instruments, 
in strange and solemn strains, in strophe and antistrophe, or, 
as they are now called, antiphones, or anthems; responsive 
songs, relating to the history of remote periods, prophetic, and 
of a dark and mysterious sense, the one half of the Choir an- 
swering the other from the opposite side of the altar: And that 
the whole of the nave and the aisles on all sides are filled with 
a mingled crowd of spectators, of both sexes, and of every age 
and rank. But we need not imagine such a scene: for we may 
see it ourselves in the greatest part of Europe; and when we see 
it, we see the Chorus of the ancient Greeks. 

Such, undoubtedly, it appeared to the eye; and such were 
the ceremonies which were performed, although with a differ- 
ent design and object, in the temples and theatres of Greece, 
and more frequently before an altar in the open air, either 
within the walls of a city, or at some sacred spot without and 
in the vicinity. Let us next imagine, that in order to ex- 
plain ceremonies of which the meaning might not be very ob- 
vious, some person comes forward and recites to the multi- 
tude a narrative of the event which the festival is designed to 
commemorate. Let us, to make the matter more plain, take 
a familiar and awful example from our own history. Let us 
imagine that the Choir is engaged in celebrating the martyrdom 
of St Thomas of Canterbury ; and that in the midst of the per- 
formances, which are still continued, an orator recites the tale 
of the barbarous and sacrilegious murder of an Archbishop, per- 
petrated in his cathedral, on the steps of the high altar, because, 
from devotion to a righteous cause, he refused to sacrifice to 
his personal safety the immunities of the Holy Church. Let 
us again imagine that the saint himself, arrayed in his pontifi- 
cals, appears as a beatified spirit, in much glory, and eloquently 
relates the threats and temptations with which he was assailed, 
the firmness with which he withstood them, the ferocity of his 
murderers, whose coming he had anticipated, and his patient 
submission and calm resignation to a violent, but voluntary 
death. Let us farther imagine, that he sometimes addresses his 
discourse to the Choir, and sometimes to the multitude; and, to add 
to the effect of the exhibition, and to render it more edifying, 
that the Choir, still continuing their ceremonies, affect to feel, 
in some degree, the awe which such an apparition, if real, would 
produce; and at one while, address to the martyr expressions 
full of admiration and compassion, and at another, call upon the 
people to notice the meek courage of the sufferer, and to behold 
a just man made perfect. 

Now, if we substitute Hercules, Theseus, or Agamemnon, for 
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Thomas a Becket, we have here the original form of the Greek 
tragedy; or, as it was first performed on the feasts of Bacchus, 
the subject was generally Bacchic ; and we may suppose that the 
mythic tale was related by the god himself, by Semele or Ariadne, 
by Pentheus or Agave, or by some other Dionysiacal character, 
The drama was at first all prologue; it was a mere narration, 
and was not therefore dramatic, except so far as the. interven- 
tion of the Chorus made it such, who, whilst they burned in- 
cense upon the altar, and poured out libations and performed 
the other rites, sometimes addressed themselves to the actor in 
terms of sympathy, and sometimes demanded the attention of 
the audience. 

The number of actors was increased by degrees, and the place 
of narration was supplied by dialogue—spirited, passionate, 
disputatious dialogue, which superseded it in great measure in 
the Greek tragedy, and in that of Rome, France, and Italy ; al- 
most entirely in the new comedy, and in the entire drama of 
England, Spain, and Germany—a larger portion of it, however, 
being retained in the Greek tragedy than in any other, either 
through the force of custom, or for the sake of contrast, in 
which the Greeks delighted, and to set off the dialogue. 

As a part of the drama, the Chorus was at first an accidental 
ingredient; for we have seen that the dialogue was gradually su- 
perinduced and added to it, and invented in connexion with it; 
but it was long continued as an essential part, through reflection 
and experience of its advantages, and in obedience to the dictates 
of true genius and good taste. The Chorus may truly be said 
constantly to vibrate, in the ancient tragedy, between the audience 
and the persons represented. Sometimes it more nearly 
proaches the spectators, and seems to form a portion of them— 
which was perhaps the more ancient practice: sometimes it in- 
clines to the performers, and takes a decided part with them— 
and this is the more modern method ; for in modern plays, which 
have been intended as imitations of the ancient models, the chorus 
has uniformly taken its place actually upon the stage. In the 
ancient theatre, it occupied an intermediate position; and as it 
often changed its place, it most probably approached, or receded 
from, the stage or the audience, whenever it was about to throw 
its weight into the one scale or the other. 

The union of the Chorus with the spectators was, in fact, a 
kind of treachery, although an innocent one, and it was doubt- 
less very efficacious in ceaslernes Pu to be thoroughly deceived, 
it is necessary to be betrayed also. The confederate of a con- 
juror affords a homely instance, but a plain and familiar one ; 
he takes his seat amongst the company, and whilst he seems te 
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share in their wonder, and even affeets to participate in their 
vigilance, he effectually advances the designs of his principal, 
and is indeed essential to their success. He, to be sure, seeks 
to cheat us only into a childish wonder, whilst the Chorus de- 
ludes us into a close sympathy with the woes of Electra, with 
the terrors and despair of Gdipus. The end is more noble, but 
the means employed are nearly the same. It is manifest how 
much passions may be inflamed, and how soon the grand foe to 
passion, reason, may be lulled asleep, by what is familiarly call- 
ed backing: For when any one is deeply engaged in a game, or 
is angry, and about to fight, a single word of encouragement from 
the most obscure and insignificant of the bystanders, if uttered 
in season, increases the desire of success in the one case, and of 
revenge in the other, even in the bosom of a person of superior 
eonstaney, and but too often succeeds in banishing prudence, 
when it was not entirely dislodged, and in turning the trem- 
bling scales to the evil part. In more important contests, 
many a brave fellow, whose courage had begun to flag, and 
his spirits to droop, and who was about to sink beneath the 
overpowering might of his enemies, has been animated to fresh 
exertions, and often to victory, by the cheering voiee, or an 
encouraging sign, a whisper, or a look, from his immediate 
commander. The sudden appearance of the General has com- 
monly an electrical effect, and the instances are innumerable, 
in, which it has converted, as if by magic, rout and disastrous 
defeat into complete and triumphant suceess. So, in the war 
of words—a species of warfare that seems harmless, but is fre- 
quently more destructive than that of the sword—a timid dis- 
putant has often been impelled, by a slight encouragement art- 
fully thrown in at the critical moment, whether in kindness or 
in malice, to rush headlong into perils not less than those of 
the field, and to gather laurels at least as glorious as those won 
by the General. Many animals are exceedingly sensible of the 
power of backing. The courage and conquests of dogs and cocks, 
as is well known, are greatly aided by it; much of the merit of 
the skilful huntsman consists in the degree of encouragement he 
is able to give to his hounds; and much of the art of the jocke 

in judiciously exciting and animating, at proper periods, the 
generous emulation of his horse. We may easily believe, there- 
fore, that the effect of the Chorus in assisting the actors was very 
great, and that it was not the least powerful, when the words 
that were uttered appear, at first, to have an opposite tendency. 
When the substance of them is, ‘ Moderate your grief! such is 
‘ the course of events,’ the grand point, that real sorrows are 
beheld, and are therefore deserving of pity, but to a reasonable 
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extent, is enforced by implication ; a mode of proof which least 
excites suspicion, and in the due use of which the greatest art of 
the orator is displayed. The Chorus was, perhaps, but the frame 
of the picture; but whoever has seen a painting without its frame, 
knows how much of the effect is lost when that is removed. It 
was like the side scenes of our theatres, which add much to the 
deception caused by the back scene. 

The Music of the choral songs added greatly to the attractions 
of the theatre: But as the materials are wanting, it is impos- 
sible for us to have any idea of it. Our modern musicians, 
we suspect, could hardly compose an air that would carry a 
strophe of Pindar, or of a tragedy. They never attempt a 
longer piece than a short stanza; and as soon as they have 
made a sensible melody, they seem to be ashamed, or afraid, of 
their own creation, and finish it as hastily as possible. The 
art of suspending and prolonging a melody for a longer time, 
and then lcinging it gracefully and agreeably to a close, seems 
to be lost. Harmony, at which the composers of the present 
day chiefly aim, although they strive hard to make it appear to be 
profound and difficult, is comparatively easy, as those who best 
understand the subject affirm, and demands less genius and ori- 
ginality than melody. The music that is heard in the Greek 
Church, as every person has experienced who has ever entered 
one, is very peculiar, and by no means unpleasant, even to ears 
that are quite unaccustomed to it. If an experienced musician, 
and a man of taste, were to investigate the more ancient musi~- 
cal services of that church, he might possibly find the clew to 
Greek music, and greatly elevate and improve the art, especially 
in expression, and so far as it is connected with poetry. It is 
said that important and valuable vestiges of the ancient Dancing; 
which was also intimately blended with the choral parts of tra- 
gedy, as well as the musie, may still be found i the East, and 
in some parts of the kingdom of Naples. 

Of the ancient sacred rites, many were performed by females 
only; we consequently often find a chorus of women in the 
Greek Drama. Euripides, although he is commonly reported 
to have been an enemy of the fair sex, seems to have preferred 
them to men in the composition of a chorus; for of his twenty 
tragedies, fifteen are furnished in this manner, and of the re 
maining five, one is a satyric piece, and the chorus, of course, 
consists of satyrs. In two only of the seven tragedies of Sopho- 
cles, on the contrary, is there a chorus of women; whilst the 
like number of plays by A2schylus furnish three with a chorus 
of women, and two more of females, but of a supernatural order; 
in one, the Furies, in the other, the sea-nymphs, the daughters of 
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Oceanus. It would be difficult to select amongst ourselves a class 
of persons fit to fill with propriety the part, and to perform the 
offices, of the ancient Chorus, if we were inclined, by way of ex- 
periment, to attempt to revive the institution. We have no sym- 
pathy in this land with monks and nuns; and, like a chorus of 
wasps, they could only be introduced into a comedy composed in 
imitation of Aristophanes. They might, however, be used with 
advantage in countries where they are still reverenced ; and if the 
principal character rushed suddenly into their church during the 
performance of solemn rites, to avail himself of the privilege of 
sanctuary, fresh from some murder, and pursued, not like Ores- 
tes by the Furies, but by the kindred of the slain eager for re- 
venge, the union of the dramatic action with the chorus would 
not want probability, and the whole might be worked up into 
one consistent fable. The story of Francis the First of France, 
who, after his defeat at Pavia, came unexpectedly into the beau- 
tiful church of the Carthusians, near that city, while the fathers 
were engaged in the daily service, to seek an asylum in that 
sacred place, affords an example, from real history, of a hero. 
coming in contact with a suitable chorus. 
- The expense of the chorus at Athens was very considerable ; 
but it was furnished by private persons, and was one of the 
burdens, or liturgies, as they were called, which were imposed 
by law on the rich. The heavy charge was perhaps one reason 
why it was at last entirely laid aside. The dialogue, which had 
at first been introduced as a trifling addition, and an incident 
only, gradually increased in importance, and gained upon the 
original groundwork and foundation, which it at last supplanted. 
he climate of Athens being one of the finest and most agree- 
able in the world, the Athenians passed the greatest part of their 
time in the open air ; and their theatres, like those in the rest of 
Greece and in ancient Rome, had no other covering than the 
sky. Their structure accordingly differed greatly from that of a 
moderi playhousé, and the representation in many respects was 
executed in a different manner. But we will mention those pe- 
culiarities only which are necessary to render our observations 
intelligible. 

The ancient theatres, in the first place, were on a much larger 
scale than any that have been constructed in later days. It would 
have been impossible, by reason of the magnitude of the edifice, 
and consequently of the stage, to have changed the scenes in 
the same manner as in our smaller buildings. The scene, as it 
was called, was a permanent structure, and resembled the front 
of Somerset House, of the Horse Guards, or the Tuileries, and 
was in the same style of architecture as the rest of the spacious 
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edifice. There were three large gateways, through each of which 
a view of streets, or of woods, or of whatever was suitable to 
the action represented, was displayed; this painting was fixed 
upon a triangular frame, that turned on an axis, like a swivel 
seal, or ring, so that any one of the three sides might be pre- 
sented to the spectators, and perhaps the two that were turned 
away might be covered with other subjects, if it were necessary. 
If parts of Regent Street, or of Whitehall, or the Mansion House, 
and the Bank of England, were shown through the openings in 
the fixed scene, it would be plain that the fable was intended to be 
referred to London; and it would be removed to Edinburgh, or 
Paris, if the more striking portions of those cities were thus exhi- 
bited. The front of the scene was broken by columns, by bays and 
promontories in the line of the building, which gave beauty and 
variety to the facade, and aided the deception produced by the 
paintings that were seen through the three openings. In the Ro- 
man theatres there were commonly two considerable projections, 
like large bow-windows, or bastions, in the spaces between the 
apertures ; this very uneven line afforded assistance to the plot, in 
enabling different parties to be on the stage at the same time, with- 
eut seeing one another. The whole front of the stage was called the 
scene, or covered building, to distinguish it from the rest of the 
theatre, which was open to the air, except that a covered portico 
frequently ran round the semicircular part of the edifice at the 
back of the highest row of seats, which answered to our galle- 
ries, and was occupied, like them, by the gods, who stood in 
crowds upon the level floor of their celestial abodes. 
Immediately in front of the stage, as with us, was the orches- 
tra; but it was of much larger dimensions, not only positively, 
but in proportion to the theatre. In our playhouses it is exclu- 
sively inhabited by fiddles and their fiddlers; the ancients a 
= it to more dignified purposes; for there stood the 
igh altar of Bacchus, richly ornamented and elevated, and 
around it moved the sacred Chorus to solemn measures, in 
stately array and in magnificent vestments, with crowns and 
incense, chanting at intervals their songs, and occupied in their 
various rites, as we have before mentioned. It is one of the 
many instances of uninterrupted traditions, that this part of our 
theatres is still devoted to receive musicians, although, in com- 
parison with their predecessors, they are of an ignoble and de+ 
generate race. 
The use of masks was another remarkable peculiarity of the 
ancient acting. It has been conjectured, that the tragic mask 
was invented to conceal the face of the actor, which, in a small 
city like Athens, must have been known to the greater part of 
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the audience, as vulgar in expression, and it sometimes would 
have brought to mind most unseasonably the remembrance of a 
life and of habits, that would have repelled all sympathy with 
the character which he was to personate. It would not have 
been endured, that a player should perform the part of a mo- 
narch in his ordinary dress, nor that of a hero with his own 
mean physiognomy. It is probable, also, that the likeness of 
every hero of tragedy was handed down in statues, medals, and 
paintings, or even in a series of masks ; and that the countenance 
of Theseus, or of Ajax, was as well known to the spectators as 
the face of any of their contemporaries. Whenever a living cha- 
racter was introduced by name, as Cleon or Socrates, in the old 
comedy, we may suppose that the mask was a striking, although 
not a flattering portrait. We cannot doubt, that these masks were 
made with great eare, and were skilfully painted, and finished 
with the nicest accuracy ; for every art was brought to a focus 
in the Greek theatres. We must not imagine, like schoolboys, 
that the tragedies of Sophocles were performed at Athens in 
such rude masks as are exhibited in our music shops. We have 
some representations of them in antique sculptures and paint- 
ings, with features somewhat distorted, but of exquisite and ini- 
mitable beauty. 

It is possible that the Chorus was retained, for a long time, 
through timidity, and a want of faith in the credulity of the au- 
dience; it being supposed, in the infancy of the drama, that the 
action would not seem to be real, unless it were warranted and 
vouched by the Chorus, the broker and go-between of the passions, 
which was neither actor nor spectator, but a kind of middle term, 
by means whereof the conclusion was to be reached. The mask, 
perhaps, was used through the same fear; and, for the like rea- 
son, the unities were commonly observed. Athens was the me- 
tropolis and nursing mother of the ancient drama; all the 
great creative dramatists of the Greeks were born and formed 
in Attica. We must, however, except the Doric dramas of Epi- 
charmus, which are unhappily lost. Would that we could revo- 
ver this Doric Muse! To borrow the words of the rare Ben Jon- 
son, * I would endure to hear fifteen sermons a-week for her !’ 
Of the vast stores of dramatic pieces of the Greeks, thirty-three 
tragedies and a morsel, eleven comedies, and many lovely frag- 
ments, have alone escaped. We have not only to regret the ab- 
sence of many celebrated masterpieces of the dramatic art, but 
that those which survive are not as well known, and as gene- 
rally studied, as their transcendent and marvellous merits 
deserve. The majority of English writers have displayed an 
ignoranee of the nature and design of the Greek Drama, so great, 
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and yet so confident, that: it could not have been derived from 
their own negligence alone, but has been borrowed from Voltaire; 
and other French critics. As persons who live in remote villages. 
are somewhat late in receiving the fashions, and we may see in 
a country church every female of any pretension dressed in the 
extreme of the last fashion but one; so, from our insular situa* 
tion, and a certain slowness in accepting innovations, we usu- 
ally adopt the quackeries of the Continent long after they have 
been exploded everywhere, except in the United States of Ame- 
rica: For our trusty and well-beloved cousins, the free citizens 
thereof, have the last reversion and remainder. Animal mag- 
netism, for example, and craniology, when they were banished 
from Paris, sought refuge in the British isles, and found a hos- 
pitable welcome ; and the barbarous notion, that a knowledge of 
the ancient Janguages and literature is not an essential part of 
a good education, which was prevalent in France at the time 
when the leading men of that country were as free from ancient 
as from modern learning, has unhappily found some advocates 
of late in our own country. After the fall of a dynasty, which 
was even more sudden, if possible, than its rise, the rude asser- 
tion has been acknowledged to be untenable, and all wise men 
are anxious to repair whatever is defective, and to supply what 
has been omitted, in classical instruction and institution. This 
discarded paradox, strange to say, has found some favour in 
Great Britain. But, as we have no heroes and statesmen chosen 
from the ranks and the rabble, no waiters and postilions set to 
govern the world as marshal dukes, with titles taken, like the 
sees of our Catholic bishops, e partibus infidelium, from whatever 
place is remote in situation, or in sound—from Paphlagonia or 
Cappadocia, from Taprobane or Monomotapa, from the hither or 
nether Bulgaria—to whose glory, ignorance dark and Beeotian, 
and a total blindness, are essential—we cannot believe that such 
an abominable heresy will take a deep root, or be of lasting 
duration. 
A metaphor misleads the vulgar herd; the phrase, ‘ the infancy 
‘ of art,’ or of science, casts a shadow over the matter to which 
is applied; and many persons suppose, on no better authority 
than such an expression, that the Greek Drama, having derived 
its existence from a remote period, is incomplete and unfinish- 
ed,—whereas it is, in truth, far more perfect than the eomposi- 
tions of any later period. The remains of the Greek theatre are, 
perhaps, the most beautiful of all things, even of the litera- 
ture of 
‘ The learned Greek, rich in fit epithets, 
Bless’d in the lovely marriage of pure words.’ 
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An enthusiastic’ admirer has boldly asserted, that Sophocles 
was the most felicitous of mortals. Euripides provoked Phile- 
mon to declare, that ‘ if the dead still have feeling, as some sup- 
‘ pose, he would hang himself for the sake of seemg Euripides ;’ 
and Aristophanes, by the exquisite beauty of his style, to traduce 
and ridicule him in the severe and unsparing spirit of envious ri- 
valry ; whilst the astonishing astuteness of his dialogue has in- 
duced Quintilian to recommend his tragedies to the young ora- 
tor, as a model of the irresistible in argument and refutation, 
The subjects of the Greek tragedies are almost always mytho- 
logical, and unfold portions of the history of the gods. They 
have therefore been considered, irrationally enough, as being of 
an irreligious tendency, and to have been expressly directed 
against the religion of the state: And the same censure, at least 
so far as the tendency, has been passed on those Spanish dramas 
which are founded upon religious stories, It cannot be denied, 
that a blind reverence is always somewhat diminished, by enter- 
ing into the details of any religion whatever with familiarity and 
minuteness; for it has been observed, that our conviction of the 
truth of any opinion is always somewhat lessened, in proportion 
as our knowledge of the grounds on which it is founded is in- 
creased. There is no confidence, in short, so firm and so bold, 
as the confidence of ignorance. On that account only can the 
Greek Tragedies be said to be irreverent, and so far as know- 
ledge tends to create doubts, to unsettle early prejudices, and to 
awaken and foster scepticism : But ignorance is not less an evil, 
or more tolerable, because such is the constitution of the human 
mind. 

These noble compositions, on the other hand, delight all per- 
sons who read them, even if they happen to be prejudiced against 
them when they first enter on the study. They please different 
readers for various reasons ; but every one finds some singular 
excellence that is in accordance with his peculiar tastes—with 
his idiosyncrasy of sentiments and opinions. i 

Modern works of imagination offend the classical scholar by 
seeking to pamper a vitiated appetite for the intense. The feel- 
ings they express are too commonly those of the maniac; and 
the sentiments are often the extravagant ravings of a bedlamite. 
These chaste productions, on the contrary, never overstep that 
modesty which nature enjoins. The language, however over- 
whelming the situation, however deep the passion, is sober, rea- 
sonable, and subdued ; and, therefore, exquisitely touching and 
pathetic. A judicious critic has complained, that too large a por- 
tion of the modern drama is occupied by love, or gallantry. The 
ancient theatre was exempt from this imperfection, and from 
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many others. Dramatic composition is one of the efforts of the 
human mind that requires the greatest exercise of thought. It 
is a problem of difficult solution, to draw a eharacter who shall 
dis - himself out of his own mouth, and shall convince the 
entienbe that he is wise, virtuous, and witty, or foolish and 
wicked, noi because the author, in his own person, or by the nar- 
rative of others, asserts that he is such, but from the sentiments, 
the fictitious being himself utters. The extreme brevity with 
which this task has been executed, is only less wonderful than 
the success of the execution. The average length of a tragedy 
of Euripides, if we omit the Cyclops and Rhesus, for reasons 
which it is unnecessary to state, does not exceed 1440 verses, 
many of which, being written in lyrical measures, are extreme-. 
ly short. Those of Sophocles exceed this standard by about 30 
lines; of the seven plays of A-schylus, all, but the Agamemnon, 
which is one of the longest tragedies that remain, as it contains 
1695 verses, (CEdipus at Coloneus and the Phenisse having: 
each 1779,) fall short of the ayerage of the other two trage= 
dians : They are of nearly the same length—that is, somewhat 
less than 1100 lines. 
The tragedies of Euripides are remarkable for their pro- 
logues, which are introductions, or arguments, or an opening of 
the pleadings, spoken by the principal character, or, at least,, 
by a personage of some importance in the piece. They have 
been humorously compared to the labels in the mouths of the 
figures in old pictures. They are interesting as remains of the 
original and pristine Tragedy, which, as we have before stated, 
consisted of narratives introduced amongst the ceremonies of the 
Chorus; and they are of transcendent and bewitching beauty. 
The longest we have contains 85 verses; the average length 
does not exceed 60. Sophocles has, for the most part, omitted 
this elegant introduction; but that the omission was not the 
effect of want of skill, but through choice, is demonstrated by. 
the exquisite prologue of 48 verses that ushers in the drama- 
tic history of the apotheosis of Hercules, which he has executed 
in the Trachinie, with a glory and majesty worthy of himself 
and his hero. AZschylus, in the specimens of his works that 
are now in existence, seems to be equally divided between the 
admission and the exclusion of a prologue. The long cone 
of the Messengers, who, at the conclusion of a tragedy, fre- 
quently relate the catastrophe of the piece, are a distinguishing 
feature of the Greek theatre, and a relic of the old theatrical 
praxis, which operated entirely by narration, in the presence, 
and with the sanction and warranty, of the Chorus. Important 
news was frequently brought very suddenly, and related in pub: 
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lic in gle Grecian states, by messengers who had been eye-wit- 
nesses of the events they told. The states were of small size, and 
the whole of Greece being of moderate dimensions, the conse- 
quent vicinity of the scenes in which the actions had been per- 
formed, weuld facilitate the conveyance of intelligence in this 
simple and natural manner. As most of the governments were 
of a very popular form, concealment was impracticable and unne- 
cessary. There were no state secrets; and victories and defeats 
were proclaimed by fugitives, or couriers, to all the citizens in 
the market-place. The appearance of the ayyean on the stage 
would call to mind, therefore, the ordinary occurrences of real 
life. A modern messenger, bearing tidings of importance, would 
seem only a frigid imitation of the ancient tragedians. A wri- 
ter, who was determined to purchase fidelity of costume and 
manners at the expense of dignity, ought to announce his catas- 
trophe by the arrival of the wet newspaper—by a paragraph in 
the fourth edition of the Globe, or the Courier, beginning with 
the words, ‘ Extraordinary Gazette.’ 

The division of a play into acts, was adopted partly fer the 
sake of giving a respite to the actors, and partly, perhaps, when 
it was supposed that the imagination of the spectators was more 
difficult and fastidious than experience has proved it to be, to 
allow sufficient time for the events to take place in the intervals, 
which were afterwards related on the stage. Critics are not 
agreed as to the period when this division was introduced. If 
the latter reason had any influence, it is probable it was some- 
what early, for scruples as to the power of imagination of the 
spectators seem to betray the simplicity of timid and infant art. 

We have been detained so long by the Greek tragedians, that 
we must withhold whatever remarks we had intended on a sub- 
ject of great curiosity and interest—we mean the Old Comedy, 
which is as little understood as the origin and design of the 
ancient Tragedy. We are happy, however, in being able to 
refer those, who desire to elevate their understandings above 
the vulgar level, as to this remarkable phenomenon of human 
ingenuity, to a guide so learned and philosophical as Augus- 
tus Schlegel. Persons who are not acquainted with the lan- 
guage of the original, will read with much advantage Mr Black’s 
translation, which appeared in 1815, in 2 vols. 8vo, entitled, 
¢A Course of Lectures on Dramatic Art and Literature, by 
‘ A. W. Schlegel.’ A French version was published at Paris 
the year before ; and although it was in part revised by the au- 
thor himself, the asperity against the French being somewhat 
softened, it certainly conveys his ideas less faithfully than the 
English, either because there is a certain repugnance to origin- 
1s 
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ality of thought in the French idiom, or because there is much 
less affinity between that language and the German. The acute 
and sensible remarks, and great learning of the lecturer, more 
than compensate for much mysticism, and some painful and vio- 
lent struggles after sublimity and eloquence. The high tone of 
morality is very admirable and exemplary—especially on one 
int, where the unsullied purity of Schlegel, calm and heaven- 
y as it is, is rather suited to a nunnery than to the world in 
general; until men and women shall consent to suffer the hu- 
man race to die out. 
The Old Comedy was a composition perfectly comical; because 
every thing was eee in a ridiculous light. It was not, how- 
ever, as is commonly imagined, a rude commencement of the Art, 
but was in truth far more perfect than the New Comedy, which 
was a departure from its inherent character, wanting unity. of de- 
sign, and being, in truth, a mongrel or hybrid variety, that was 
strictly neither comedy nor tragedy. Modern critics have taken 
erroneous views of this subject, which may, however, be all traced 
to the fountainhead-—the comparison of Aristophanes and Me- 
nander by Plutarch. The Old Comedy was annihilated by the 
force of tyranny: For it was under the same violent usurpation 
of power that the spirited censure of Aristophanes was reduced 
to silence, and the graver animadversions of the incorruptible 
Socrates punished with death. The future combats of these two 
great champions, who had exchanged many a hard blow in their 
verbal sparring, (to compare for once the intellectual with the bru- 
tal,) were intercepted and stopped for ever by the interference of 
the police! The New Comedy, which we now see only (except a 
few fragments) in the Latin translations, derived its chief merit 
from the truth of representation. The Old Comedy, on the 
other hand, was of necessity grotesque and fantastic, and the 
characters excessively exaggerated ; for, in countries where 
men live much in public, and there is a perfect liberty of 
speech, they will be much alike, and there will be a great dearth 
of that eccentric individuality which constitutes the quiz—a be- 
ing that can grow up only in narrow circles, and amidst form- 
alities and restraints. In the New Comedy, too, the Chorus was 
entirely omitted; honest old Saturn had been dethroned by his 
rebellious children. In the Old Comedy it had been retained ; _ 
and, like every other part of the representation, which was a 
caricature of the Tragedy, it was burlesqued and travestied ; 
and, as in the original it was invested with great dignity and 
solemnity, so in the parody it was reduced to a state of ludicrous 
degradation ; when it was not composed of frogs, or wasps, or 
birds, the members of it were engaged in fooleries, which con- 
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veyed a ridiculous image of the august rites performed by the 
Tragic Chorus. In the present day we have no institutions, no 
ceremonies, with which, if we were disposed to revive the pris- 
tine and most perfect form of tragedy, we should be able to form 
a Chorus. But if any one were inclined to compose a Comedy in 
the old manner, he might take his Chorus from two rites that 
still survive ; one, the convocation of the chimneysweepers on 
May-day, the other the synod of boys, representing an ecume- 
nical council, or the Holy Inquisition, who assemble to burn 
Guy on the 5th of November. These are the only processions 
we now have; the former has nearly been abolished, and the 
latter has only been retained because it was one of the securities 
of the Protestant interests against the machinations of the Je- 
suits, and of that very harmless old gentleman, the Bishop of 
Rome. 

The Drama of ancient Rome possesses little of originality or 
interest. The word Hisério is said to be of Etruscan origin ; the 
Tuscans, therefore, had their theatres ; but little information can 
now be gleaned respecting them. It was long before theatres 
were firmly and permanently established in Rome; but the love 
of these diversions gradually became too powerful for the cen- 
sors, and the Romans grew, at last, wnnitee as fond of them as 
the Greeks. The latter, as St Augustine informs us, did not 
consider the profession of a player as dishonourable: ‘ Ipos sce- 
‘ nicos non turpes judicaverunt, sed dignos etiam preeclaris ho- 
* noribus habuerunt.’—De Civ. Dei. The more poetiah Romans, 
however, were less tolerant; and we find in the Code various 
constitutions levelled against actors, and one law especially, 
which would not suit our senate, forbidding senators to marry 
actresses ; but this was afterwards relaxed by Justinian, who 
had broken it himself. He permitted such marriages to take 
place on obtaining the consent of the Emperor, and afterwards 
without, so that the lady quitted the stage, and changed her 
manner of life. The Romans, however, had at least enough of 
kindly feeling towards a Comedian to pray for the safety, or 
refection, of his soul after death; this is proved by a pleasant 
epitaph on a player, which is published in the collection of 

rii— 

¢ Pro jocis, quibus cunctos 
oblectabat, 
Si quid oblectamenti apud 
vos est, 
Manes, insontem reficite 
Animulam,’ 


‘ As the Greek Tragedy,’ to borrow the words of an acute 
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critic, ‘ represented the struggle of man in a state of freedom, 
¢ with destiny, a true Roman tragedy ought to have expressed the 
‘ subjection of human impulses to the holy and binding force of 
‘ religion, and the visible presence of that religion in all earthly 
‘ things.’ It is certain, however, that there was nothing nation- 
al or peculiar in the Roman Tragedy. The earlier specimens of 
Ennius and others, of which fragments remain, consist of trans- 
lations, or imitations, of the Greeks. The most favourable opi- 
nion that can be given of these productions is comprehended by 
Ovid in one line: * Ennius, ingenio maximus, arte rudis,’ 

The tragedies of Seneca, the compositions of a later period, 
have nothing Roman in their structure. They are still extant, 
and it has been said of them, with much severity, but some 
truth, that they will furnish examples of the misapplication of 
every mental faculty. The regular Comedy was of two kinds ; 
the togata, in which Roman manners were represented, and of 
that we have no specimens ; and the Comedia palliata, in which 
the actors wore the pallium, or Grecian dress, and the manners 
were Grecian also; of this kind we have still many examples. 
It is the new comedy of the Greeks; and, even in the hands of 
Plautus, it is somewhat dull. Terence gives the ordinary bill of 
fare, which does not promise much, in these words ;— 


‘ Bonas matronas facere, meretrices malas, 
Parasitum edacem, gloriosum militem, 
Puerum supponi, falli per servum senem ; 
Amare, odisse, suspicari,’ 


This elegant and tame writer has handled subjects, in themselves 
not very inviting, as properly, not to say prudishly, as if he court- 
ed the patronage of tutors and schoolmasters, and sought, above 
all things, to be acted by Westminster boys, in the presence of 
their preceptors and spiritual pastors, before the Christmas holi- 
days—a most harmless ambition in the poet, and an innocent re- 
creation for the performers ! which must especially tend to incul- 
cate the important lesson of being soon pleased, and amused with 
a little. One of the dullest of our pedants, however, has asserted 
lately, in an ill-written schoolbook, that these performances are 
immoral and pernicious. In Rome, as in Greece, the Drama 
was always esteemed to be friendly to the cause of religion. 
Theatrical performances were first introduced to avert the anger 
of the Gods; and this pious people believed, that Jupiter was 
peculiarly gratified by the representation of the Amphitryon of 
Plautus, a comedy founded on a very remarkable dark of the fa- 
ther of gods and men. The connexion of the Drama with the 
Pagan religion was one of the grand causes of its suppression. 
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It was this. eonnexion, indeed, that convinced the fathers of the 
Christian Church that it was an evil in itself, and set them upon 
finding arguments to demonstrate the proposition. In the 4th 
and 5th centuries, they poured forth incessant and most vehe- 
ment admonitions against the sin and danger of frequenting the 
playhouse ; but as their eloquence was unequal to the task of put- 
ting a stop to the amusements of the people, they were obliged, 
for some time, to content themselves with debarring the faithful 
from the participation of certain religious advantages, who had 
profanely shared in the recreations of the heathen. Some vesti- 
ges of their regulations still remain ; and in France, the practice 
of forbidding the interment of players in-consecrated ground still 
continues, and has excited great tumults, even in very recent 
times. Scruples of conscience respecting the lawfulness of thea- 
trical amusements in general, have long been peculiar to the Galli- 
can Church; and they are not creditable to a body which strug- 
gled so manfully for its independence. 

The arms of the rude barbarians of the north were more suc- 
cessful than the declamations of the fathers. They invaded, laid 
waste, and ruined the western empire, and effectually silenced 
the poet and the player. It is to be regretted that the Chris- 
tians, who adopted almost every other institution of the Pagans, 
and applied them to their own purposes, did not extend their 
patronage to the Drama. One Ezechiel has written a play on 
a subject of Jewish history in Greek, under the title éaywyi, 
by which name he designates what we usually term the Exo- 
dus, the escape of the Israelites from Egypt under Moses. Some 
suppose that Ezechiel was a Christian of the second century; 
but the better opinion seems to be, that he was a Jew, and flourish- 
ed about 40 years before Christ. It would thus appear that 
Tragedy had penetrated even into Palestine. Clement of Alex- 
andria, and Eusebius, have preserved large fragments of the 
Exagoge, which are collected amongst the ‘ Poete Christiani 
‘Greci.’ All that can be said, however, in favour of the tragedy 
is, that it is not very bad for a Jew. This work proves that the 
holy fathers might have treated the theatre with more lenity. 
The Christian Emperors unfortunately assumed also a spirit of 
intolerance and fanaticism. We find many of their constitutions 
directed against the players ; perhaps these monarchs sometimes 
felt that they were themselves fit subjects for the stage, and had 
a secret consciousness that the Comic Muse, unless restrained by 
fear, might make much mirth at the expense of the sacred and 
august family. The most inveterate enemies of laughter, are 
always those who are aware that they deserve to be laughed at. 

Notwithstanding the Emperors and the invaders, and not- 
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withstanding the angry censures of the Church, we read that, 
even in the worst times, rude songs, dances, and imitations, still 
subsisted, and served to divert the gross minds of the ignorant 
on public festivals and at private feasts. In the 11th and 12th 
centuries, dramatic representations began to revive, under the 
ancient Etruscan name, but somewhat disguised ; they were 
called ‘ Strioni’ and ‘ Giuochi Strionali.’ The ecclesiastics per- 
formed them in the churches, as if they desired to acknowledge 
their errors, and to make reparation and honourable amends for 
their predecessors, who had done their utmost to prevent imita- 
tions which are natural and agreeable to man; as if they sought 
publicly and officially to proclaim their belief, that there ‘is an 
eternal and indissoluble connexion between Religion and the 
Drama. These representations were still more frequent in the 
13th century. In the celebrated code of laws of Alonso the 
Wise, called the Seven Partidas, is a curious passage, which 
shows, that in this century dramatic representations were.com- 
mon in Spain. Clerks and other men are forbidden to act cer- 
tain plays in religious habits ; and it enacts, that whosoever puts 
on the dresses of monks, or nuns, for that purpose, shall be 
publicly whipped out of the town, or place, where the offence 
is committed: ‘ Los Clerigos e los otros omes non deven fazer 
‘juegos de escarnio con habito de religion—qualquier que 
‘ vestiere habitos de monges, o de monja, o de religioso, para 
‘ fazer escarniose juegos con ellos, deve ser echado de aquella 
‘ villa o de aquel logar donde lo fiziere a acotes.’— Tit. 6, ley. 
36, part 1. It is not plain whether the legislator forbade 
the profanation of applying sacred garments to secular uses, 
or the practice of making sport of monks or nuns. If the 
offence was the former, the like scandal has existed in modern 
times. A very serious character was much displeased some 
years since, that in one of the colleges at Cambridge, the sur- 
plices, which the scholars wear at chapel, had been used by the 
young men in acting a play. There is no new thing under the 
sun! The Church, having assisted in destroying the theatre, 
after a considerable lapse of time restored it again. It has been 
asserted by some writers, that the Drama was invented anew in 
the middle ages, because the works of the ancient dramatists 
were not in general circulation when the spiritual pieces, called 
Moralities, or Mysteries, were first performed ; but the ecclesias- 
tics who composed them were acquainted with some of the 
ancient dramatic pieces, if not of the Greeks, at least of the 
Romans,—if not the best, at least the worst models. 

The old chronicles are full of instances of scriptural and alle- 
gorical dramas, performed by sacred persons, in sacred places, 
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and at sacred times, which we will forbear to cite. At certain 
periods, persons of all ranks seem to have vied with each other in 
eagerness to produce dramatic compositions, and there was less 
restraint on the subject amongst Christians, than there had been 
formerly amongst the heathen ; for even at Athens, as Plutarch 
informs us, in his treatise on the glory of the Athenians, a 
Judge of the Court of Areopagus was forbidden by law to write 
comedies. We have not, as yet, found it necessary to restrain, 
by a statute, the facetiousness of our judges. If it were desirable 
to legislate on the subject, a bill to explain and amend the jokes 
of many members of the legal profession would be more useful. 
All religious persons, from the bishop down to the chorister, 
were equally prone to assist, according to their different gifts, 
the cultivation of the Drama, and to promote theatricals on all 
occasions : Nor were our countrymen backward in running the 
race; on the contrary, they were long famous. for their addiction 
to the stage, and their success and skill in every department of 
the theatre. 

Many authors give the English Bishops the credit of having 
first introduced dramatic representations into Germany. L’En- 
fant, in his excellent history of the Council of Constance, in- 
forms us, that these prelates honoured the arrival of the Emperor 
Sigismund in that city, in order to assist at the Council, by the 
performance of a sacred comedy, relating to the earliest history 
of the Saviour, which was, moreover, acted on a Sunday. 


‘ Tout le monde s’empressa dans cette occasion A lui donner des 
témoignages publics de son zéle et de sa gratitude. Les Anglois se 
signalerent entre les autres par un spectacle nouveau, ou au moins in- 
usité jusqu’alors en Allemagne. Ce fut une comedie sacrée, que les 
Evéques Anglois firent représenter devant I'Empereur le Dimanche 
81 de Janvier 1417, sur le naissance du Sauveur, sur l’arrivée des Mages, 
et sur le Massacre des Innocens. Ils avoient déja fait représenter la 
méme piece quelques jours auparavant, en presence des Magistrates de 
Constance et de quantité de personnes de distinction, afin que les ac- 
teurs fussent mieux en état de faire bien leur réle devant l’Kmpereur.’ 


Similar performances were frequent until the Reformation, 
when the theatre was applied, and probably with great effect, 
to a very different purpose. Many comedies were invented at 
that time, and patronized by the government, of which the ob- 
ject was to ridicule friars and pardoners: But they had their 
revenge; for the Puritans, whom the Reformation raised up, 
carried their dislike of Popery so far, that, mistaking the green 
curtain for a rag, as well as the royal purple, they abolished 
both the kingly government and the playhouse. The or on 
Drama was destroyed by the Reformation ; the allegorical sur- 
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vived, and the scholastic; the latter kind continued to be fre- 
quently performed at the universities and other places of educa- 
tion. The most celebrated work in this line was the well-known 
comedy written in Latin by Ruggles,—which the University of 
Cambridge ‘ acted before the Majesty of King James,’ our most 
pedantic King,—the Ignoramus, which gave so much offence 
to the common lawyers, because they richly merited the satire 
it conveyed, and felt the truth of the harsh but just remark of 
the English translator, who says in his preface, ‘ If the Latin 
‘ tongue were ever the language of the beast, it is in the mouth 
‘ of these persons.’ 


¢ Sive decennali facundus lite patronus 
Detonat inculto barbara verba foro,’ 


says Milton, on the same subject, and thus sums up the whole 
sin of the lawyers of those days. Their words were certainly 
barbarous ; but so long as they confined themselves to the Latin, 
they avoided the horrible prolixity of style in which they have 
since indulged. As to the style in which the theatrical represent- 
ations were got up in England formerly, it is not easy to arrive at 
a satisfactory conclusion. We read one while of ‘ the plain and 
‘incurious judgment of our ancestors being prepared with fa- 
‘ vour, and taking every thing by the right and easiest handle ;’ 
and that ‘they were willing to take things in the best sense ;’ 
at another, that Lewin and Allin, Taylor and Pollard, who lived 
before the troubles, were as much superior to Hart, Mohun, 
Lacy, Clun, and Shatterel, as they were to those who followed 
them ; and it is urged, that ‘ it is an argument of the worth of 
‘ the plays and actors of a former age, and easily inferred, that 
‘they were much beyond ours in this, to consider, that they 
‘ could support themselves merely from their own merit, and 
* the weight of the matter and goodness of the action, without 
* scenes and machines; whereas the present plays, with all that 
‘ show, can hardly draw an audience.’ 

It is probable that the imagination of the spectator could 
without difficulty dispense with scenes, particularly if the sur- 
rounding objects were somewhat removed from the ordinary 
aspect of every-day things; if the performance were to take place, 
for example, in the hall of a college, or in a church, 

The costume that prevails at present almost universally, is so 
barbarous and mean, and it changes in so many minute particu 
lars so frequently, that it is impossible to conceive the hero of a 
tragedy actually wearing such attire. A more picturesque dress 
seems therefore to be indispensable ; but the essentials of the cos- 
tume of any time, from which dramatic subjects could be taken, 
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are by no means costly. All that is absolutely necessary in vest- 
ments to content the fancy, might be procured at a trifling ex- 
pense, and the hero or heroine might be supplied with the ordi- 
nary apparel of Greece, or Rome, or of any other country, at a 
small price: We must carefully distinguish, however, between 
the necessaries and the luxuries of deception; the form, and 
sometimes the colour, demand a scrupulous accuracy; the tex- 
ture is always unimportant. We may comprehend, therefore, 
how the old English theatre, notwithstanding the small outlay 
on decorations, by a strict attention to essentials, possessed con- 
siderable attractions; we may readily believe, that there were 
many companies who were maintained by their trade ; ¢ that all 
‘ those companies got money and lived in reputation, especially 
‘ those of the Blackfriars, who were men of grave and sober be- 
* haviour.’ 

Our literature is remarkably rich in old dramas; but they 
are of little use to the present age. Fastidiousness and hypo- 
crisy have grown for many years, slowly but surely, and have 
at last arrived at such a pitch, that there is hardly a line in 
the works of our old comic writers, which is not reprobated 
as immoral, or at least vulgar. The excessive squeamishness 
of taste of the present day is very unfavourable to the genius of 
comedy, which demands a certain liberty and a freedom from 
restraints. This morbid delicacy is a great evil, for it renders 
the time of limitation in all comic writings exceedingly short. 
The ephemeral duration of the fashion, which is all the produc- 
tion of a man of wit can now enjoy, discourages authors. There 
is no motive to bestow much care on such compositions, and 
they fall below the ambition of men of real talents—for the best 
part of the reward of literary labour consists in the lasting admi- 
ration of posterity ; and as some new fastidiousness will consign 
to oblivion, in a short time, every comic production, it is plain 
that such a reward cannot be reasonably anticipated. We are 
more completely, than any other nation, the victims of fashion. 
Every thing here must either be in the last and newest fashion, 
or it must cease to be. The despotism of fashion in dress, in 
furniture, and in the pattern of the edges of plate, is perhaps 
inconvenient—it is, however, not very important; but it is a 
cruel grievance that it should interfere with and annihilate an 
entire department of our literature. 

It is no easy matter; unfortunately, to resist this land-flood ; 
it is possible to submit to be antiquated in taste, but it is im- 
possible to agree to be considered vulgar, or perhaps even im- 
moral. 

Restraints are multiplied daily ; and they diminish the ex- 
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tent of the empire of comedy; and whenever restraint becomes 

erfect and absolute, then comedy ceases. Where is the comic 
theatre of the Quakers? Into that respectable society, in which 
every action, word, look, and thought, are exactly regulated by 
rigid and unbending rules, the light jest can never enter. The 
comic has been defined as a deviation from decorum, without 

ain; but where the habits have been formed by the severe laws 
of the modern Draco, the mild Penn—where all departures from 
the order are of prodigiously great, if not of equal importance, 
there can be no deviation without pain. One plait more or less, 
in the border of a cap, the slaty hue of the garment one shade 
too light or too dark, will cause a groan as deep and loud as the 
murder ofa parent. Yet no one of these offences would be punish- 
ed with death by a quiet Quaker legislator—or esteemed a proper 
subject for cagmedy, which would be considered as unwarrantable 
as an execution. No great offender would appear on the scaf- 
fold, no small delinquent on the stage: But both criminals would 
be sentenced to undergo a punishment precisely the same in 
kind, and differing only in duration—the unsocial infliction of 
hard labour, solitude, hunger, and prayers, in some drab-colour- 
ed penitentiary. Since these very uncomfortable modes of aug- 
menting the sum of human happiness have been prevalent, and 
the puritanical practice of enforcing decency, not by laughter, 
but by frowns, has been in the ascendent, the Comic Muse has 
seen but bad days. In old times she was more fortunate in 
England, as well as her Tragic sister. 

If our own country be entitled to the first place, we must as- 
sign the next to Spain, in dramatic excellence; and we will of- 
fer, therefore, a very few observations on the Spanish Drama 
It was in the 16th century that this theatre reached its great- 
est excellence. It is said that the works of much earlier wri- 
ters are extant ; but there are no means in Great Britain of 
seeing them, or forming an estimate of their merits. Cer- 
vantes, Lope de Vega, Calderon de la Barca, Moreto, Tellez, 
Roxas, and Solis, are the authors of the most esteemed dramas ; 
there are several other writers of less renown, but of great 
worth. The grand and distinguishing characteristic of the Spa- 
nish theatre is a wonderful fertility and variety of invention. 
It is most probable that the inventive turn of this nation was of 
Eastern origin; for the East was the native country of marvel- 
lous inventions. The Arabians and Persians are possessed of 
a rich and poetical literature, but they have no drama. Is it 
because their religion forbids creative imitation ? They will not 
make statues, or pictures of animals, because they fear that at 


the day of judgment they will he compelled to find souls for all 
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the forms they have made. Are they afraid, therefore, that they 
will be obliged to supply all the characters they may invent with 
souls out of their own, or have they other objections? In India, 
the Drama once flourished; the Sacontala has been called de- 
lightful by those who have read it in the original Sanscrit. It 
is not fair to judge from the translation of Sir William Jones; 
for he could render tame the wildest genius, and possessed the 
power of making insipid whatever he touched. In times of op- 
pression and barbarism, as we choose to call them, this and 
other plays were represented ; but in the present days, India 
being free and happy, as all who are interested in making the 
assertion loudly proclaim, we do not hear that the natives en- 
joy the theatre, or any other diversion. The Chinese have al- 
ways had a theatre; and it has been conjectured, that in the es- 
tablishment of arbitrary rules, and the delicate observance of 
insignificant points of decorum, they most probably leave even 
the very correct French very far behind them. But to return 
to Spain—we are inclined to believe that the Spaniards learned 
of the Moors their chivalric nobleness of sentiment ; at least we 
find many traces of it in the histories of the Mahometans; and 
the people of the North were certainly as incapable of teaching 
it, or any civility, or refinement, as a herd of swine. The Spa- 
nish theatre is remarkable for a high tone of morality ; and, as 
in the Greek Drama, there is a wonderful force and warmth of 
domestic affection. In the whole of their poetry, indeed, we 
meet continually great beauty, and great quaintness ; or at least 
what appears so, to a people of a different temperament. We 
seem accordingly to perceive something of this also in the wri- 
tings of the Greeks, and we occasionally even find in them sen- 
timents and expressions, which seem in these days whimsical, 
if not actually ridiculous. There is, moreover, something fan- 
tastic in the high and intensely honourable feelings of the mag- 
nanimous personages who take part in the action,—something, 
at all events, not quite comprehensible to men who live and toil 
in a busy mercantile age. As to the style, the language of the 
Spanish Drama, in the classical writers, is mere nectar. This 
glorious idiom, the fairest and favourite daughter of the Latin, 
like another Venus, is constantly attended by the Graces, and is 
most alluring when her native charms are least concealed by ex- 
trinsic ornaments. Their dramatists have sometimes a good store 
of quirks and quibbles, but fewer than our own Shakspeare ; 
these are the fault of the times, and may truly be called spots 
in the sun. The great fertility of the principal Spanish dra- 
matists, as well as many other peculiarities, have been made 
known so universally by Lord Holland’s agreeable and instruc- 
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tive biographical works, that it is quite unnecessary to repeat a 
tale that has been already so well told. 

The illustrious name of Cervantes stands at the head of the 
list of writers; but we have two only of his pieces, and they are 
not highly prized. It seems to us, with all deference to critics 
who are better qualified to judge correctly, that they are com- 
monly rated too low. The one is a Tragedy, called * Numancia,’ 
which has for its subject the taking of the city of Numantia by 
the Romans. Without entering into the details of the execution, 
we will simply ask those who are disposed to detract from its 
merits, to name a drama, in which pity and terror, the means 
by which tragic effect is to be produced, are more forcibly ex- 
cited ? The other piece, which is entitled ‘ The Way of Living at 
‘ Algiers,’ ‘El Trato de Argel,’ must disarm the severity of criti- 
cism: For who can censure, on account of a breach of certain 
arbitrary rules of art, this charming picture of real life? It re- 
lates the affecting tale of the captivity of the author and many of 
his gallant countrymen ; and genuine sorrows are painted with a 
truth of colouring that nature alone can teach. It is unusual 
for an author to introduce himself in his own drama ; but this 
Cervantes does by his name Saavedra, and with an excellent 
effect ; it is not less uncommon for a dramatist to bear an im- 
portant part in adventures so romantic and so well adapted to 
the exigencies of his profession. Calderon is the prince of Spa- 
nish poets; his numerous comedies attest his wonderful and va- 
rious powers. It is not to be forgotten that, in Spain, comedy 
is of a graver cast than elsewhere; gravity, indeed, is so essen- 
tial, that one of their dramatic writers seems to consider a grave 
countenance as indicative of his nation : 

‘ Yes un mozo 
De rostro grave, y de nacion Hispana.’ 

It is not on his comedies, however, that the fame of this 
wonderful genius principally rests. The most celebrated of his 
pieces are of a more solemn nature; we mean his ‘ Autos,’ or 
Sacramental Acts: which were dramas on sacred subjects, re- 
presented on the great Feast of Corpus Christi, of a most myste- 
rious and deeply devotional cast. It would far exceed the 
compass of the present portion of the subject to convey an ade- 
quate idea of these remarkable performances ; we have only 
alluded to them in confirmation of the doctrine we have be- 
fore advanced, that the Drama is intimately connected with 
Religion, and not opposed to it, as the vulgar of different ages 
and countries have sometimes ventured to maintain ; on the con- 
trary, wherever it has been most successful, it has been found 
in the closest and most perfect union. The five most celebra- 
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ted of the Spanish dramatists actually became monks; viz. 
Lope de Vega, Calderon, Moreto, Tellez, and Solis. In more 
modern times, the task of supporting the ancient glory of the 
Spanish stage rests upon Moratin; to this he is quite inade- 
quate, but he is not devoid of merit. , 

There is much that is interesting in the theatre of the Italians; 
the Comedy of Art, as their extemporaneous comedy is called, is 
peculiar to Italy. The plan of the drama is accurately laid down, 
and some whole passages and important scenes are carefully writ- 
ten; but the rest of the canvass is filled up at the will, and ac- 
cording to the means, of the performers. It consequently re- 
sembles a speech, of which the general design has been maturely 
considered and arranged, and certain portions have been compo- 
sed, perhaps even written down and committed to memory, while 
the remainder is a spontaneous effusion, skilfully and judici- 
ously adapted to the circumstances under which it is delivered, 
and rigidly confined to the method which had previously been 
devised. This kind of drama has long been a great favourite 
with the Italians, and, if we may judge from the specimens which 
Gozzi has given us, we cannot but applaud their taste; we can- 
not doubt that the effect of a clever performance, like that of a 
good speech, which is partly composed by premeditation, and 
partly extempore, is often exceedingly powerful. In the comedy 
of art, masks are adopted ; or we may say rather, that they have 
retained this part of the ancient practice—at least as to the prin- 
cipal characters, which, as in some of the older representations, 
are introduced in every piece, and are deemed indispensable ; 
they are not a little fantastical and extravagant. This, and some 
others of the scenic diversions of the South of Europe, are almost 
unknown in the North; and it might be well, perhaps, to give a 
detailed account of them on another occasion: But they are not 
to the present purpose. 

The French are rich in excellent comedies; we only mention 
their tragedies, that we may enter our protest against the as- 
sertion which misguided people frequently make, that they close- 
ly resemble those of the Greeks. They are no more like them, 
than a French marquis, arrayed in his full dress, and ready to 
dance a minuet before Louis XIV., was like Apollo Musagetes ; 
or Madame, his charming and fashionable marchioness, when 
about to shine at the same brilliant court, was a counterpart 
of the simple and severe Minerva. They are, in truth, very 
bad imitations of very bad models—of the tragedies of Seneca: 
they are bad things made infinitely worse. Our own taste, 
in many respects, is sufficiently unclassical ; but we retain 
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enough of the antique simplicity to be quite unable to endure 
productions, that would be of all writings the most intole- 
rable, but that the dramatic form always imparts a degree of 
vivacity. Tiresome as the French tragedies are, they are less 
tiresome than epic poems would be. Difficult it is, no doubt, 
to read many of the tragedies of Voltaire; but it is far more 
difficult to wade through the Henriade, and a narrative poem 
by Alfieri would undoubtedly be still more repelling than bis 
‘ crude and sere’ tragedies. 

Our worthy friends and kinsmen of Germany have invented 
for themselves a strange sort of theatre, with which they are 
wonderfully delighted; one or two of their most celebrated 
pieces have been translated, and have been not only endured, 
but successful. It would be hard to deny the praise of genius 
to Schiller: But we must confess that we thought Wallenstein 
tiresome. Their lighter pieces—for, in comparison with two or 
three denser bodies, even lead is a light substance—seem wonder- 
fully ponderous to pigmies like ourselves. In their serious works 
they are less happy than any other nation—being cold and phleg- 
matic when natural, and, after great labour and with much ap- 
parent art, they become, for the most part, only monstrous and 
extravagant. They assert that the Greeks attained their comic 
greatness by dint of severe exertion. It may be so; and as the ways 
of Providence are dark, the Germans are perhaps fated to arrive 
at an exquisite and most elaborate facetiousness. But, until this 
transcendent mirth shall be worked out, we shall content our- 
selves with the results of their erudition, which are sometimes 
more satisfactory. These ingenious and hardworking people toil 
incessantly to draw up truth from her deep well. After unceasing 
efforts, by many turns of the windlass, and having eagerly watch- 
ed scores of fathoms of dripping rope, instead of bringing to light 
a naked goddess, they very carefully land another bucket of 
water ! 

We cannot conclude our hasty sketch of the principal theatres 
of modern Europe better than by borrowing the remarks of an 
acute Italian writer, who observes very justly, that of whatever 
nation the imaginary characters in a drama may be, they will 
be always, in many respects, and fundamentally, the country- 
men of the author. ‘ In those French tragedies,’ he says, ‘ which 
‘treat of the palaces and princes of various nations of anti- 
‘ quity, we may always trace a certain air of the brilliancy, the 
‘ politeness, the refinement, and the gallantry of the Parisian 
* court. Whenever the kings and royal personages of the Greek 
‘tragedy are represented by the Freuch, they appear totally 
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* different beings. Agamemnon, Clytemnestra, and Iphigenia, 
‘seem to be Mon. Agamemnon, Madame Clytemnestre, and Mlle, 
‘Iphigenie. In the Spanish tragedies, ancient characters and 
¢ people of different nations display, notwithstanding something 
‘ of punctilio and restiveness, a certain sensitiveness and haugh- 
‘ tiness, which discover the national disposition, and prove that 
§ their Achilles is Don Achilles.’ 

¢‘ There are few Italian translations of the tragedies of the Eng- 
‘ lish; but the Cato of Mr Addison exhibits the character of that 
‘ nation, in a certain deep and profound way of thinking, and in 
‘a certain unattractive carriage, that are ill-suited to the facility 
‘ of manner of the Romans, and all the persons of this drama 
§ seem to be English gentlemen.’ 

It is time, however, to return to the point from which we have 
apparently somewhat digressed,’and to enquire, why the theatre is 
so little encouraged at the present day ? The festivity of the peo- 
ple of England has been destroyed ;—in what manner, and when 
will it be restored ? It is not impossible that the erroneous notion, 
that the drama is hostile to religion—a notion adopted through 
ignorance of the real objection of the fathers of the church, who 
originally abused dramatic representations, not because they were 
dramatic, but because they were idolatrous—has in some degree 
injured thetheatre, and interrupted its prosperity. The shutting 
the theatre for thirteen years by the Puritans was no doubt a dis- 
tinct and public acknowledgment that the sky was too small to 
hold two suns—-that the conventicle and the playhouse could 
not subsist together: that if comedies, such as Ben Jonson’s 
Bartholomew Fair, could be heard at the latter place, sermons 
would not be heard at the former: in short, that unless they 
were too much for ridicule, it would soon be too much for 
them. But this extravagance of fanaticism could not produce 
any permanent effect. We are inclined to attribute the evil, 
therefore, to another cause, which we have already named; that 
our Sewpixa have been applied to other purposes. The fund which 
would have enabled us to pay our way into the playhouse, has 
been dissipated, directly or indirectly, and various and great 
impediments have been opposed to our entrance, by the same 
authority. A distinguished jurist, who has carefully examined 
the constitutions of most of the countries of Europe, and that of 
Great Britain amongst the rest, wisely remarks, that the bene- 
fits of a representative system of government, and of the trial 
by jury, however transcendent, may perhaps be outweighed by 
the evils arising from a blind and selfish submission to the in- 
sane fury of excessive taxation, and of inordinate legislation : 
If we have many institutions admirably adapted to favour theo- 
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retical liberty, we have at least as many that assist equally well 
the cause of practical oppression. 

By taxes innumerable, imposed immediately; and through 
every medium by which man is assailable, an universal poverty 
is created in the midst of affluence, and the private Sewpixdv of 
each individual is absorbed ; the shilling which remains to him 
after satisfying his more pressing wants, and would serve to 

ratify his desire for amusement, by procuring his admission 
into the gallery of some playhouse, is extracted from his pocket 
by a tax-gatherer before he reaches the door; and is most equi- 
tably bestowed upon that minister for the trouble of detecting it. 
It may be urged, that the shilling only changes masters ; but its 
new possessor is too busy in laying informations, in taking and 
tendering oaths, in making permits, seizures, and surcharges, 
and in being assaulted and obstructed in the execution of his 
duty, to find time to enjoy fictitious distress. 

This, however, is a rude kind of taxation, and betrays the 
helpless infancy of the art ; a spare shilling rarely finds its way 
now to any man’s pocket ; the theatrical fund is intercepted higher 
up the stream, and commonly at the fountainhead, as soon as it 
rises out of the ground. The amount that is extracted from us 
by varied and complicated taxation, is not only enormous, but 
many of the details create innumerable vexations, and interfere 
greatly with the diversions of the people. It is by no means the 
same grievance, that the same sum should be raised by one tax 
as by another; by a tax on income, if such a tax could ever be 
fairly levied, and by one on consumption. If, for example, the 
price of wine were raised to a guinea a-bottle, a man of small 
fortune, who had a friend to dine with him occasionally, might 
still continue his hospitality without contributing more to the 
state than he would if he paid a sum annually, that was impo- 
sed upon him under some fiscal name, or without one; but 
as he would feel that he could always avoid the tax, by not 
using the taxed article, if he were prudent, he would often he- 
sitate, and sometimes forbear, from inviting his friend, being of 
course ashamed to seek to enjoy his society without producing 
one social bottle at the least; and thus the ancient intercourse 
of mankind would be interrupted, and the hospitable Jupiter 
offended at the impious imposition. An indulgent father, and 
indeed every father, desires that his children should have a com- 
petent supply of toys; but, if playthings were heavily taxed, 
although the sum he would pay, if he still continued to purchase 
the same toys as before, might not be great, and if there were 
no other tax, he might consider himself fortunate, yet as it 
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would be so easy, at least for the father, to save it altogether, 
the toyman would soon be compelled to seek another employ- 
ment. If a tax of five guineas were laid upon each doll, and if, 
according to the humane and considerate spirit of our revenue 
laws, it were made high treason in the nurse and babe, and a ca- 
pital felony in all aiders and abettors, to play with an unstamped 
doll, that wooden instrument, upon which the maternal affec- 
tions are made up betimes, like a shoe on a last, would soon be- 
come very scarce; and in the next generation nothing would 
seem more natural, than an unnatural mother; we should find 
one Medea at least in every street. But it is not cruel, they say, to 
tax mere luxuries and amusements. Alas! what induces men to 
submit to live every day upon necessaries, but the hope of some- 
times indulging in a little luxury? what tempts any one to bear 
with his elders and his superiors, who are necessarily so grave and 
so solemn, and to endure to inhabit the same world with men who 
are wiser and better than himself, but the expectation that some 
day or other they may make amends, by giving him cause to 
laugh at them a little? It is the distant hope of diversion at 
some future time that keeps us all alive. Nor is taxation the 
only impediment that authority throws in the way; our most 
illogical magistrates, exercising freely the faculty of simple ap- 
prehension, no other judgment than the legal, and no reasoning 
whatever, have long carried on, but too successfully, a war of 
extermination against minute theatricals, against Punch, and 
all puppetshows, horsemen, and mountebanks; and they send 
Mr Merryman to the treadmill whenever he appears, in order 
to preserve unsullied the morality of the lower classes—that they 
may guzzle muddy beer for the benefit of social order at public 
houses, duly licensed, to promote the interests of genuine piety, 
and their proprietors, the porter-brewers. 

With our uncertain climate and dirty streets, a carriage is as 
necessary for many persons to take them to the theatre, as a 
bench to sit upon, when they arrive there : But carriages, horses, 
and drivers, have long been the devoted victims of the perverse 
and insane zeal for taxation, by which British legislators are 
distinguished. It would far exceed the limits within which the 
present article must be confined, barely and briefly to enume- 
rate all the impediments and obstacles, that in long succession 
have been interposed between the free citizen of moderate for- 
tune and the use of a carriage. 

In many countries the government actually expends large 
sums on the theatre. In other states, the rulers of which we are 
apt to stigmatize as tyrants, much money and great attention 
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are bestowed to facilitate and encourage the amusements of the 
people. Such a disposition of the public treasure is, no doubt, 
contrary to the genius of our constitution ; it is not to be ex- 
pected or desired; but we may reasonably demand, that the 
sources of innocent, or rather of instructive recreation, should 
not be dried up rashly, or wantonly diverted by unjust and per- 
nicious interference. The Barons of the Exchequer at West- 
minster, some years ago, decided, that the scenes of the theatres 
are painted canvass, precisely the same as floor-cloth, and as such 
were liable to pay a heavy duty; and consequently that a scene 
could not be painted without rendering the house at all times 
subject to the irksome visits of the exciseman. After a long 
argument, the Chief Baron, who professed to be a judge of 
paintings, as well as of revenue cases, declared that a scene is a 
floor-cloth ; and the three learned Barons repeated his words, 
like the Echo! This decision seems so incredible, that no one 
but an actual hearer can be expected to believe it. It was not 

erhaps of much importance in itself, but it illustrates the feel- 
ings of our rulers towards the stage. We ought not, it is pro- 
bable, to censure the learned judges in this case; the statutes 
that inflict our taxes upon us, are penned with such large words, 
that they are rather snares and drag-nets, than laws; no one, 
who has not consulted them with the vain hope of relieving 
some victim, can have an adequate notion of their inextricable 
mazes, or of the grasping interpretation they have long conti- 
nued to receive. There were more theatres in London formerly, 
in proportion to the population, than in any other city in Eu- 
rope; now there are fewer; for by an odious and unjust mono- 
poly, the number is restricted: nor is this, however grievous, 
the only restraint to which the Drama is subject. 

It is fit that a private gentleman should have his chamber- 
maid, and that a king should have his chamberlain ; and in pro- 
portion as a king is elevated above a private person, his servants 
ought to be exalted above those of his subjects. It may be very 
proper, therefore, that his chamberlain should be a peer of high 
rank, and a great officer of state. It is not our intention to degrade 
an office which derives dignity from the august personage, on 
account of whom duties, in themselves insignificant, may be- 
come extremely honourable ; nor is it necessary, to advance our 
argument. It would not, however, be less improper for the 
chambermaid of a private gentleman to presume to determine 
what dramatic works might be admitted into the library of her 
master, or read by his family, than for the corresponding do- 
mestic in his Majesty’s household, however illustrious he may 
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be by birth and in rank, to decide peremptorily what pieces are 
to be presented for the amusement of his Majesty’s loving sub- 
jects, the free people of the British commonwealth. It is cer- 
tain, that the Greek dramas were not licensed ; we know, how- 
ever, that the Spanish were, but not by the king’s bedmaker, 
or by the chamberlain for the time being, but by a learned 
body,—by some convent of Dominicans. We do not look upon 
the government of Spain as very free; we arrogate to ourselves 
some advantages on the side of liberty over the Spaniards at 
least, but our theatre is more confined. They were subject 
only to the censure of learning ; however illiberal it may have 
been, it was still learning; it was therefore of necessity under 
some restraints. That it might be consistent with itself, it 
must have laid down some rules for its own guidance, and a sen- 
sible writer could understand, that whatever was not hostile to 
the government or the church would pass: But ignorance and 
caprice have no bounds, and it is impossible for the most judi- 
cious, or the most practised author, to foresee the result, where 
chance alone is to decide. In this respect, therefore, we are 
slaves, even in comparison with the Spaniards. It may be urged, 
that it is nevertheless possible, that a Lord Chamberlain may 
be a competent judge of such matters. He may be, without 
doubt, and we have all the advantage of that possibility : he may 
even be conscious of his own inability, and may appoint a fit 
person as his deputy; he may always abide by and confirm his 
report, and the examination is of course always in fact executed 
by a substitute: But we must not forget, that it is impossible for 
one, who is himself incompetent to decide, to choose another well 
qualified to decide for him, for he is not able to judge of his 
qualifications ; we have, however, the chance of his lordship’s 
falling accidentally upon the right person. The very few wri- 
ters, who are capable of producing dramatic pieces of real ex- 
cellence, unfortunately estimate these chances so low, that, in 
the conscious pride of talent, they are unwilling to expose their 
works to such hazards. Good plays were frequently seatneel for- 
merly ; but it is now many years since a tolerable one appeared. 
We have had a few successful farces, in which coarse jests and 
extravagant peculiarities of character have excited laughter, 
chiefly because the most striking passages were well adapted to 
display the buffoonery of some favourite actor in the lower de- 
partments of comedy. It is long since a regular comedy of real 
merit was presented ; and the few tragedies that have enjoyed 
even a partial success, have been remarkable only for insipidity, 
or extravagance, or sometimes for both. The authority of the 
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Lord Chamberlain seems to have originated in the notion, (it 
may be termed a fiction of theatrical law,) that every theatre is 
part of the royal palace: but, notwithstanding this reverend 
falsehood, it would be much better to allow liberty of the stage, 
on the same footing as liberty of the press; for a free people, it 
is self-evident, have a right to demand it. Let there be no cen- 
sorship, but let the proprietors and managers of theatres be re~ 
sponsible in the same manner, and subject to the same suits and 
prosecutions, whether public or private, as publishers of news- 
papers and other works : let them, in short, represent whatever 
they please at their own peril, and at the risk of being punish- 
ed, if found guilty by a jury. The proprietors of a theatre must 
of necessity be known, and will most probably be responsible 
persons. Sermons and discourses, delivered in chapels, are not 
perused and licensed by any of the household; yet no inconve- 
niencies ensue from the omission, although whatever is uttered 
from the pulpit falls with a certain air of authority. What 
would be the value of our national literature, if every work were 
to be licensed by the Lord Chamberlain, or his Deputy, and the 
law were enforced as strictly as it is in theatrical pieces ? would 
it amount to more than that part of some newspapers, which 
bears the imposing title of the ‘ Mirror of Fashion? If our 
playhouses are subjected to this control, for the good of the state, 
why are other public amusements exempt? why are not the 
paintings in an exhibition licensed, or the horses at public races ? 
The decision that a bay, or a brown horse, might start, but 
that grey or chestnut are immoral colours, and that mares are 
of a misleading sex, would scarcely be more capricious than 
some of the regulations respecting the drama. By what singu- 
lar good fortune are our private amusements unmolested ? how 
are we free from an ordinance, proclaiming that a loyal subject 
may play at backgammon, but chess is dangerous to our alle- 
giance, and injurious to church and state, for it induces a fami- 
liarity with kings, queens, and bishops, which, if it be not check- 
ed in time, may generate contempt? But to speak seriously, the 
question of the expediency of theatrical censorship is of so much 
importance, that it is worthy to be treated more fully on an- 
other occasion, or in another place. 

Dramatic representations were formerly given, not only in 
Greece and Rome, but in England also, in the daytime, and in 
the open air. * The Globe, Fortune, and Bull, were large 
* houses, and partly open to the weather, and there they al- 
* ways acted by daylight ;’ and plays were first acted in Spain 
in the open courts of great houses, which were sometimes co- 
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vered, in whole or in part, with an awning to keep off the 
sun. The word sale, which is used as a stage direction, meaning 
not exit, but he enters, i. e. he comes out of the house into the 
_ open air, is an evidence of the old practice. We are inclined to 
‘ think that the morning is more favourable to dramatic excellence 
than the evening. The daylight accords with the truth and so- 
briety of nature, and it is the season of cool judgment: the gild- 
ed, the painted, the tawdry, the meretricious—spangles and tin- 
sel, and tarnished and glittering trumpery—demand the glare of 
candlelight and the shades of night. It is certain, that the best 
pieces were written for the day; and it is probable, that the best 
actors were those who performed whilst the sun was above the 
horizon. The childish trash which now occupies so large a por- 
tion of the public attention could not, it is evident, keep posses- 
sion of the stage, if it were to be presented, not at ten o’clock at 
night, but twelve hours earlier: Much would need to be changed 
in the dresses, scenery, and decorations, and in many other re- 
spects, in the pieces, the solid merits of which would be able to 
undergo the severe ordeal; and if we consider what changes would 
be required to adapt them to the altered hours, we shall find 
that they will be all in favour of good taste, and on the side of 
nature and simplicity. The day is a holy thing; Homer aptly 
calls it iepov juap, and it still retains something of the sacred sim- 
plicity of ancient times. It is, at all events, less sophisticated and 
polluted than the modern night, a period which is not devoted to 
wholesome sleep, but to various constraints and sufferings, called, 
in bitter mockery, Pleasure. The late evening, being a modern 
invention, is therefore devoted to fashion ; to recur to the simple 
and pure in theatricals, it would probably be necessary to effect 
an escape from a period of time, which has never been employed 
in the full integrity of tasteful elegance ; and thus to break the 
spell, by which the whole realm of fancy has long been bewitch- 
ed. An absurd and inconvenient practice, which is almost pe- 
culiar to this country, of attending public places in that uncom- 
fortable condition, which is technically called being dressed, but 
which is in truth, especially in females, being more or less na- 
ked and undressed, might more easily be dispensed with by day, 
and on that account, and for many other reasons, it would be 
less difficult to return home. 

It is true, that in order to enable the mass of mankind to vi- 
sit places of amusement by daylight, the salutary notion that 
was held by our forefathers, but has unhappily been long ex- 
ploded, must be revived, that it is possible for the sun to be 
above the horizon, and yet for man not to be at work. That inesti- 
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mable institution of the olden time, the holiday, must be résto- 
red. If Sunday were abolished, it is manifest that not another 
pound of sugar, not another ounce of tea, not another nutmeg, 
not another fig, would be sold; at present people purchase all 
they want of these articles, and have the means of paying for; 
fewer groceries would be bought on week days, and these would? 
be purchased on Sundays; the grocers, therefore, would have 
one-seventh part more trouble, and not one farthing more pro- 
fit. In like manner, if, by an agreement amongst themselves, 
or by a statute, the shops of grocers were shut on one other day 
in every month, fortnight, or week, as much of their wares would 
be sold as ever; the business that would have been transacted 
on the new holiday, would be done on one of the remaining 
days: some ease would be gained, and no custom lost, by the 
whole company ; and so would it be with all shopkeepers, and 
with many other classes of trades,—with more than any one 
would suppose, who does not enumerate them. It is no incon- 
venience to the public that nutmegs and pepper cannot be pro- 
cured on a Sunday ; nor would it be if the same disability was 
extended to Wednesday. It would, however, be very incom- 
modious if there were only one day in the year on which spices 
could be transferred. This is the rationale of holidays. 

In occupations where the constant unremitting labour of the 
hands is required, it is somewhat different. Whilst the saw and 
the shuttle are still, the gains of the joiner and weaver stop 
also ; but, if there be an adequate motive for vigorous exertions, 
every one must have observed, that in mechanical arts, although 
it may not be possible to put the labour of a month into a week, 
it is very easy to do the work of ten days in nine. A holiday 
that has been spent in an agreeable and rational manner, has an 
invigorating effect, and the anticipated holiday is still more 
animating ; besides, unceasing toil is injurious, and an excess in 
labour, like all other excesses, is mischievous, and destroys the 
power of labouring. It has been conjectured, with some proba- 
bility, that if Sunday were applied to the same uses as the re- 
mainder of the week, the quantity of work that would be per- 
formed would, on the whole, be rather diminished, than aug- 
mented. Our domestic animals require rest; a sensible man 
who employs horses in daily work, keeps a few supernume- 
raries, that he may be able to give an occasional holiday to his 
cattle. If this respite be necessary for creatures unencumbered 
with mind, it is still more so for rational ae The proverb 
says truly, ‘ That constant work makes a boy dull ;’ and it is the 
quality of dulness which is generated by toil unmitigated by 
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rest and recreation; those faculties that ought to be sharpened 
to the utmost are blunted, and there is a partial death of the 
finer and more valuable powers: By injudiciously exacting too 
much, a race of intelligent servants may be converted into stu- 
pid slaves. It is not unlikely that the drama would be more 
successful if it were conducted more plainly, and in a less costly 
style. The perfection of the machinery and scenery of the mo- 
dern theatres, seems to be unfavourable to the goodness of com- 
position and acting; since the accessaries are so excellent, the 
opinion is encouraged, that the principals are less important, and 
may be neglected with impunity. The effect of good scenery at 
the first glance is, no doubt, very striking, but it soon passes 
away. If we saw a Garrick acting Shakspeare in a large hall, 
without any scenes, we should cease in a few minutes to be sen- 
sible of the want of them. We are almost disposed to believe, 
that exactly in proportion as scenery has been improved, good 
acting has declined. 

The present age is too much inclined to make human life, in 
every department, resemble a great lottery, in which there are 
a very few enormous prizes, and all the rest of the tickets are 
blanks. The stage has not escaped the evil we complain of ; on 
the contrary, it is a striking instance of the mischief of this un- 
equal partition. The public are of opinion, that it is impossible 
to reward a small number of actors too highly, and to pay the 
remainder at too low a rate; to neglect the latter enough, or to 
be sufficiently attentive to the former. On our stage, therefore, 
the inferior parts, and indeed all but one or two, and especially in 
tragedies, where the inequality is more intolerable, and more in- 
excusable, are sustained in a very inadequate manner. In foreign 
theatres, on the contrary, and especially in France, the whole per- 
formance is more equal, and consequently more agreeable. There 
is perhaps less difference than is commonly supposed between the 
best performers and those in the next class. Whatever the dif- 
ference be, it is an inconvenience and an imperfection that 
ought to be palliated ; but we aggravate it. The first-rate actor 
always does his best, because the audience expect it, and reward 
him with their applause; but no one cares for, or observes, the 
performer of second-rate talents: Whether he be perfect in his 
part, and exert himself to the utmost, or be slovenly and negli- 
gent throughout, he is unpraised and unblamed. ‘The general 
effect, therefore, of our tragedies, is very unsatisfactory ; for that 
is far greater, where all the characters are tolerably well sup- 
ported, than where there is one good actor, and all the other 
parts are inhumanly murdered. This latter is too often the case 
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on our stage, for with us art does little, nothing being taught 
systematically. The French players, on the contrary, are tho- 
roughly drilled, and well instructed, in every requisite. 

Having already exceeded the bounds which we had prescribed 
to ourselves, we must withhold many observations that occur to 
us, and conclude with a very few remarks on the work at pre- 
sent before us. The author filled the very troublesome office of 
manager of the Opera-House for seven years; we are sorry to 
say—for he was also lessee, or proprietor-—with a considerable 
pecuniary loss. He consumed in this unfortunate speculation 
the property which he had earned as a bookseller ; and he has 
informed his fellow-creatures in an octavo, and in a very legible 
type, embellished with many lithographic portraits of the sirens 
of the Haymarket, in what manner this was effected, and has 
related at length the perils and damage he suffered upon—we 
borrow his own phrase—‘ the ocean of management.’ Every 
man, in every Protestant country since the Reformation, has 
been at liberty to be a prophet, if he pleases; or at least to be 
the head of an infallible church, although his church may chance 
to be one and indivisible, and to consist of himself alone. When 
divine learning was thus placed within the reach of any man, 
it was not to be imagined that mere human learning would be 
considered as less easy of access. We have consequently had a 
large supply of self-taught, or rather self-constituted literati, 
in all departments of knowledge. The successful draper, whe- 
ther of linen, woollen, or cotton, is not ashamed to prescribe the 
best methods of legislation ; and the attorney dictates from the 
top of his high stool, quasi e cathedrd, the most correct scheme 
of classical education. Any one, of course, can make laws and 
administer them; and any tradesman can write a book, especi- 
ally a bookseller, for he has sold and handled so many: Yet 
would a cheesemonger hesitate long before he made a cheese : 
it must be much easier, therefore, to make a book. 

Ifa man of letters were to take upon himself to serve in a shop 
in Bond Street, Mr Ebers would no doubt be shocked, and with 
reason, at his gross ignorance of the first elements of the science 
of the counter. How many inaccuracies would Plato or Ari- 
stotle commit, in wrapping up a parcel of books; how languid 
and spiritless their mode of tying it would be; how rudely 
and unsymmetrically would either of these inexperienced per- 
sons roll up half-a-quire of Bath letter-paper, especially if it 
were necessary to enclose a sixpenny stick of sealing-wax in the 
middle ; how incorrectly and inconclusively would he twist up, 
in a scrap of paper, the halfpence given as change! Our worthy 
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bookseller, in short, must be aware that an apprenticeship of 
seven years is required to learn his first and most thriving trade; 
he ought not, therefore, to undervalue so much the callings of 
other men, as to resolve, all at once, to be not only an author, 
but an eloquent one ; and to dash into such strains as the follow- 
ing :—He is speaking of Ronzi de Begnis. ‘ Who does not 
‘ know her as the model of voluptuous beauty?’ asks the oratori- 
cal tradesman. ‘ Perhapsno performer was ever more enthusiasti- 
‘ cally admired. Her beauty came on the spectator at once, elec- 
‘ tricand astonishing. You did not study her, nor trace out fea- 
‘ ture by feature, till you grew warmed into admiration ; one look 
‘ fixed. Her personal perfection took the more sure hold, because 
‘ it was not of the ordinary stamp. Her features, but not her com- 
‘ plexion, were Italian. The characteristic of the latter was a fair- 
* ness, so perfect as to be almost dazzling ; the more so, because so 
‘ palpably set off by the glossy blackness of her hair. Her mouth 
‘was so delightfully formed, that she took care never to dis- 
‘ figure it; and whatever she sang, she never forgot this care. 
‘ Her figure, if a thought more slender, would have been per- 
‘fect; perhaps it was not the less pleasing because it inclined to 
* exceed the proportions to which a statuary would have con- 
* fined its swell. The form, when at rest, did not seem a live- 
‘ly one; but when in action, it appeared perfectly buoyant, so 
‘ fall of spirit, so redundant with life! The exquisite outline 
‘ of her swelling throat, pencilled, when she sang, with the blue 
‘ tinge of its full veins, admitted of no parallel—it was rich and 
‘ full—ineffectual terms to convey an idea of its beauty. But 
* to be thought of justly, she must be seen.’ The nonsense of 
the worthy bookseller, it is just to remark, does not always take 
such lofty flights ; the waves of ‘ the Ocean of Management’ do 
not always swell to such a vast magnitude ; the puff-paste is not 
always wrought by this plastic hand to such a giddy elevation : 
he sometimes condescends to walk his Pegasus over the stones, 
and to talk to humble foot-passengers in the style of an ordinary 
mortal. At those cool moments, being neither very servile nor 
very consequential, for one who has been a manager for seven 
years, he is instructive ; and he supplies much valuable informa- 
tion, which we should not be able to derive from any other work. 

The details of the expenses of a great theatre are very cu- 
rious; they confirm in every particular the views that we had 
previously taken of the subject; and if we could enter into 
them now, they would illustrate and corroborate the specula- 
tions in which we have indulged as to the probable causes of 
the gradual decay of the Drama in this country, and its pre- 
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sent degradation. The price of admission to the Opera, in most 
foreign countries, is very moderate, but a part of the expense of 
the establishment is borne by the government. To require the 
expenditure of the public money for such a purpose, would be 
to ask too much ; but it is not just that such a formidable list of 
heavy taxes should be levied on the amusements of the people, 
as are enumerated in this volume. The royal visits are very 
costly, and the whole of the cost is defrayed by the theatrical 
funds ; that is to say, it increases the price of admission, and is 
paid by all who frequent the theatre. This is surely paltry; it 
does not sound well, if the fact be stated nakedly and plainly, 
that the Royal Family can only visit our theatres, if they will 
consent to share in the hardly-earned Sewexa of chimney-sweep-~ 
ers and others, and will agree to be treated by a subscription of 
farthings amongst the pot-boys in the upper galleries. We find 
that the police and the military guard is expensive. The former 
surely ought to be furnished gratis ; and if the latter be necessary, 
those who have the command of soldiers ought to be grateful to 
ingenious persons who will contrive to give them any employ- 
ment. We read of a considerable charge also for licenses; it 
may be expedient, in order to maintain the externals of Majesty, 
and to secure and reward the services of a suitable Lord Cham- 
berlain, to bestow an ample salary on that officer ; but it is highly 
improper that any emolument should accrue to himself, or his de- 
puty, from licenses, so long as it shall be deemed right to de- 
cide officially, that such a piece ‘ does not contain in it any thing 
‘immoral, or otherwise improper for the stage;’ the power of 
granting or withholding it is sufficiently oppressive in itself, and 
ought not to be made more burdensome, by being accompanied 
with pecuniary exactions. There are numerous proofs, although 
we cannot at present find time even to allude to them, contain- 
ed in the volume, to which we refer all who are interested in 
such matters, that show clearly, that many and great changes 
in the system hitherto pursued towards the theatres are abso- 
lutely necessary. ‘ Since things alter for the worse spontane- 
‘ ously,’ they are the words of Bacon, ‘ if they be not altered for 
‘ the better designedly, what end will there be of evil ?” 
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Art. IV.—Malister and Brewer’s Guide. Pp. 170. London, 
1 


We: have been accused of hostility to the agricultural inte- 

rest: But no imputation was ever more unfounded. 
The agriculturists form a large and most important portion of 
the community ; and we have always been most anxious for their 
prosperity ; though we certainly would not advance their inte- 
rests at the expense of others. We would secure to them what- 
ever advantage can be derived from the fair exercise of their ca« 
pital, skill, and industry; but we cannot be persuaded to goa 
step farther. In this respect we have no biasses ; and the most 
exclusive devotion to their interests would lead to the same con- 
clusion. For, in truth, there can be no real and lasting pros- 
perity unless it flow from fair and free competition. And on this 
ground, were there no other, we should object to the corn laws. 
They subvert that equality of protection to which all individuals 
and interests are justly entitled, in so faras they profess to benefit 
the agriculturists, by compelling the other classes to pay an arti- 
ficially enhanced price for their food. But our objection to the 
corn laws does not stop here. It has been shown again and 
again, that they flatter the agriculturist with hopes of advan- 
tage which they cannot realize; that they occasion ruinous 
fluctuations of price; and are not less hostile to his real and 
lasting interests, than to those of the rest of the community. 
Let it not, therefore, be said, that we are inimical to the agri- 
culturists because we are opposed to these laws. We would not 
have them to waste their energies in vain attempts to grasp at 
a monopoly which is really unattainable ; and which, if attain- 
ed, would certainly end in their ruin. But let them endeavour 
to improve their condition by the removal of those vexatious 
and unnecessary restrictions which still affect their industry, 
and they will find that they may reckon us amongst their most 
devoted and faithful allies. 

Had the attention of the agriculturists not been wholly en- 
grossed by the delusive phantom of protection, they would cer- 
tainly have exerted themselves more strenuously to effect a change 
in the amount and mode of charging the duties on malt and beer, 
and in the licensing system. These are matters in which all classes 
of the community, but more especially the agriculturists, have a 
deep interest. The preparation of malt, and of the various beve- 
rages derived from it, is one of the most extensive and import- 
ant manufactures carried on in the kingdom. The raw material 
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is wholly of native growth; and a large proportion of the produce 
should, we think, be regarded more as a necessary of life, to the 
lower and middle classes, than as a luxury. And yet it is cer- 
tain that this great manufacture is subjected to the most op- 
pressive fetters and restraints. It seems, indeed, to have been 
set apart as a field, in which every dabbler in prohibitions and 
restrictions might make his coup d’essai : nor have any of those 
improvements that have been introduced into the legislation of 
other departments of industry been as yet introduced into this. 
Mr Slaney, a very intelligent and patriotic member of parlia- 
ment, lately brought the state of the malting and brewing trade 
before the House of Commons, in a speech replete with useful 
information. He did not press his motion for a committee to 
a division. But we understand that the subject will be again 
brought forward early in the ensuing session: and we are an- 
xious, by laying before our readers such information with respect 
to it as we have been able to draw from the speech of Mr Sla- 
ney and other sources, to assist them in coming to a correct con- 
clusion as to the practical measures that ought to be adopted in 
relation to this business. 

The process of malting is abundantly simple; few changes 
have been made in it; and it is still carried on very near- 
ly as it was carried on by our ancestors centuries ago. It de- 
pends very much on the season, and the quality of the grain ; and 
is far more immediately and intimately connected with the pro- 
sperity of agriculture than any other manufacture. The sup- 
plies of barley, of which malt is made, are chiefly derived from 
light lands, or from those which are called rye lands, to distin- 
guish them from clay or wheat lands. These light lands are 
naturally the least productive, although, through the applica- 
tion of capital and industry, they have been made to yield excel- 
lent crops. But had it not been for the demand for barley in 
the malting trade, there would have been comparatively little 
motive to cultivate light lands. Wheat, indeed, is occasion- 
ally grown upon them; but barley is their staple and most suit- 
able product. And those best acquainted with agricultural 
matters, seem to be unanimously of opinion, that to whatever 
extent the demand for barley might be extended, it might be 
very speedily supplied. It must also be borne in mind, that 
every fresh extension of the demand for barley would occasion 
a corresponding extension of the turnip husbandry, by which 
the fertility of the barley lands is preserved: so that an addi+ 
tional demand for barley would not only occasion an increase 
in its supply, but also in the supply of butcher’s meat. Even 
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under the present ruinous system, the quantity of barley made in- 
to malt, amounts to about 3,200,000 quarters, which, supposing 
barley to sell at 32s., is equivalent to L.5,120,000; and, as there 
is every reason to think, that under a better system the demand 
for barley for malt might be doubled or trebled, it is immedi- 
ately seen that this question is one of the utmost importance to 
the agriculturists. 

But besides the vast importance of the malting trade to agri- 
culture, and to the numerous capitalists engaged in the manu- 
facture of malt liquors, it is of still more importance to the hap- 
piness and well-being of the lower and middle classes. Malt 
liquor is to the labouring classes of England what the inferior 
sorts of wine are to the same classes in France—at once a ne- 
cessary of life and a luxury. It invigorates and strengthens 
their constitution ; at the same time that it gratifies their pa- 
late, and elevates their spirits. The taste for it is universally 
diffused ; so that it may be fairly presumed, that in the event 
of its being easily obtainable, on payment of a moderate duty, 
its consumption would increase with every increase in the 
numbers and comfort of the labouring classes. But no such 
increase of consumption has, we are sorry to say, actually 
taken place. And it is a fact, that notwithstanding the vast in- 
crease of population, the more general diffusion of wealth, and 
the growing demand for most other articles of comfort and lux- 
ury, during the present century, the demand for malt liquor has 
remained about stationary since 1800! Surely we need not 
say, that the circumstances which have led to so extraordinary 
a result ought to excite the attention of every one who feels any 
interest in the prosperity of agriculture, or in the well-being of 
the labouring classes. And if it should be found that this state 
of things has been brought about, not by the poverty of the 
mass of the people, or by any preference on their part of that 
liquid fire, denominated English gin, to their old and favourite 
beverage, but by the oppressive taxes that have been laid upon 
it, and the still more oppressive regulations under which it is 
supplied to them, will any one pretend to say, that a system 
productive of such consequences—a system fatal alike to agri- 
culture, to the revenue, and to the health, morals, and comforts 
of the great mass of the people, ought not immediately to under- 
go a thorough reform ? 

To show that the consumption of malt has continued station- 
ary for a very long period, we beg to call the ‘attention of our 
readers to the following table, which we have extracted from 
the official returns printed by order of the House of Commons :— 
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An Account of the Total Quantity of Malt made in England and Wales 
in each Year, from 1787 to 1828, both inclusive, the Rates of Duty, 
and the Total Amount of the Duty. 


Years ended ty. | Total Amount of Duty. 
5th duly. Malt Quarters, Rate of Duty of of Duty. 


L. 8. 
1,789,780 1 
1,764,264 11 
1,591,439 19 
1,487,691 2 
2,138,908 14 


2,142,950 12 


1,604,717 8 
1,677,253 
1,620,515 6 
1,846,823 4 
2,029,349 7 
1,769,476 
2,083,701 14 
950,296 18 
1,218,455 16 
2,642,040 6 
3,555,906 18 
5,772,412 9 
4,841,066 15 
5,955,716 0 
5,397,635 6 
4,854,698 2 
4,942,771 7 
5,261,362 12 
5,806,251 
4,042,716 
4,849,419 
5,657,228 
5,865,606 
5,688,677 
1,999,202 
3,087,342 
2,607,063 
4,675,506 
5,021,984 
3,714,691 
3,359,241 
3,492,384 
3,569,174 


3,820,548 


3,532,939 
3,241,610 


Qrs. 
3,409,104 
3,358,580 
3,081,314 
2,833,697 
3,489,876 


3,582,671 


3,056,604 
3,194,768 
3,086,695 
3,517,758 
3,865,427 
3,370,431 
3,968,955 
1,810,089 
2,320,868 
3,792,297 
3,809,900 
2,602,724 
2,792,923 
3,435,990 
3,114,020 
2,800,787 
2,851,598 
3,035,401 
3,349,760 
2,332,336 
2,797,741 
3,263,785 
3,384,004 
3,281,929 
2,142,002 
3,307,866 
2,793,282 
3,066,894 
3,587,132 
3,143,873 
3,359,241 
3,492,384 
3,509,174 


3,689,783 


3,418,974 
3,137,042 
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This table shows, conclusively, that the consumption of malt 
has been substantially stationary for about forty years !* But it 
is evident, that had there not been some very powerful counter- 
acting causes, this singular result could not have taken place. 
The population of England and Wales, which, according to the 
Parliamentary returns, amounted to about 9,100,000 in 1801, 
had increased to about 12,100,000 in 1821; and it must, sup- 
posing the previous rate of increase to have continued, have 
amounted to about 13,300,000 in 1827; being an addition of 
4,200,000 persons, or of 46 per cent to the population existing 
in 1801. The quantity of malt manufactured in 1800 and 1801, 
was, owing to the scarcity of those years, considerably below 
an average; but the consumption of 1802 and 1803 amounts, 
at a medium, to very near 3,800,000 quarters, or 30,400,000 
bushels, being, at an average, a supply of three bushels and 
twenty-one pints to each person. Now, it is plain, that had the 
consumption not fallen off, the quantity of malt consumed in the 
year ending the 5th of January, 1828, ought to have amounted 


* In point of fact, the consumption of malt has been stationary for 
about one hundred and twenty years. It is estimated by the very 
well-informed Mr Charles Smith, in his Tracts on the Corn Laws, 
(2d ed. p. 199.) from the accounts of the produce of the malt tax, 
that the quantities of malt used for home consumption during the fifty 
years ending with 1753, were as follows: viz.— 


Average. 
Quarters. ” — 


Years. 
From 1703 to 1713 ove 2,959,063 
t 1713 — 1723 — 3,542,157 
— 1723 — 1733 sta 3,358,071 
— 1733 — 1743 oge 3,215,094 
1743 — 1753 3,404,026 


During the first ten years of last century, the population of Eng- 
land and Wales is supposed to have declined a little, or to have de- 
creased from 5,475,000 to 5,240,000, (Preliminary Remarks to last 
ae and it is supposed that during the remaining forty years 
of the first half of the century, the population gained about 1,200,000, 
or increased from 5,240,000 in 1710 to 6,467,000 in 1750. It was 
customary, during the latter part of this period, to allow private fa- 
milies to compound for the malt duty ; and many availed themselves 
of the alternative ; a circumstance which shows sufficiently, that the 
quantity of malt then actually made use of must have been greater 
than the quantity as estimated by the duty. It may, therefore, be safe- 
ly affirmed, that the consumption of malt in England and Wales in 
1750, when the population amounted to only 6,467,000, exceeded its 
consumption in 1828, when the population amounted to 13,500,000! 
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to 5,553,000 quarters, or 44,424,000 bushels, whereas it only 
amounted to 3,137,000 quarters, or 25,096,000 bushels, yielding 
at an average considerably less than ¢wo bushels to each indivi- 
dual of the population, or more than one bushel and twenty-one 
pints less than the quantity falling to the share of each in 1802! 

But we really underrate the probability when we say, that 
the consumption of malt might have been ae to increase 
in the same ratio as the population. According to every fair 
presumption, it ought, had it not been violently counteract- 
ed, to have increased more rapidly. It appears, as was stated 
by Mr Slaney, that in the interval ede 1801 and 1827, both 
inclusive, no fewer than 1826 enclosure acts have been passed ; 
and deducting a fourth from this number for Scotland and Ire- 
land, 1370 remain for England and Wales. Now, it is stated, 
in the Report of the Committee of 1796, on the waste lands, 
that each enclosure act included at an average 1600 acres ; and 
supposing this proportion still to be maintained, it will follow 
that 2,192,000 acres have been brought into tillage since 1800. 

But a vast deal of land, lying in smaller portions, has been 
enclosed without any act of Parliament ; and during the period 
in question, very great improvements were made on lands pre- 
viously enclosed ; so that, taking these circumstances into ac- 
count, we may, on the most moderate estimate, compute the 
increase in the produce of English agriculture since 1800, as 
equivalent to the produce derived from three millions of acres 
of land of medium fertility. And yet there has been no increase 
in one of the principal crops suitable for such lands! no aug- 
mentation of the demand for barley, nor, consequently, of the 
supply of that valuable species of grain. 

Perhaps, however, it will be said, that though population and 
tillage have increased, the condition of the mass of the people 
has, on the whole, declined, and that they are now less able to 
consume beer than formerly. But if we except a portion of the 
peasantry in some of the southern counties, where the pernicious 
practice of paying wages out of the poor’s rates has been intro- 
duced, we believe it will be found, that during the present cen- 
tury, the condition of the labouring classes has been, speaking 
generally, changed very much for the better. Their health has 
been remarkably improved, a result which could not have taken 
place without an improvement in their habits as to cleanliness, 
and in their ordinary accommodations; and, independent of this 
circumstance, the fact that the lower classes have lodged up- 
wards of fifteen millions sterling in savings banks, and that up- 
wards of a million of them are members of friendly societies, 
shows pretty clearly, that though they are not in all respects so 
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comfortable as could be wished, and though, as we shall imme- 
diately see, some very powerful principles of degradation have 
recently been brought into activity, their condition is still supe- 
rior to what it could have been at any former period. 

But it will be said, that if the decline in the consumption of 
malt cannot be ascribed to any falling off in the condition of 
the people, or in their power to purchase malt liquors, it must 
originate in a change of taste—that John Bull is, in short, be- 
ginning to acquire an increased relish for gin and whisky. 
Now we do not deny that such is the case. But the question 
instantly recurs, to what is this — owing? How comes it 
that the people of England should be less partial than heretofore 
to that palatable and nutritious beverage to which they have 
been long accustomed, and that they should be resorting to ar- 
dent spirits, and other villainous compounds, injurious alike to 
their health and morals? This is plainly a most important en- 
quiry; and, if we mistake not, the following statements will 
satisfy our readers, that the diminished consumption of malt 
liquor, and the disastrous change that has begun to take place in 
the public taste, is wholly owing to the duties, difficulties, and re- 
strictions, laid on the manufacture and sale of beer. 

It would be vain to attempt to lay any thing like a detailed 
history of the malt acts before our readers. There were very 
recently about forty of them in existence ; and their enactments 
were so contradictory and vexatious, that one is almost tempted 
to think they had been intended to entrap the honest manufac- 
turer, and to drive him from a business where he could not ad- 
vance a step without subjecting himself to penalties and prose- 
cutions which no sagacity could either foresee or avoid. Every 
successive increase of duty having proportionally increased the 
temptations to its evasion, new devices were resorted to in order 
to defeat the efforts of the smuggler. Nor, had these checks 
been properly devised, should we have objected to them. We 
do not consider the imposition of a tax on malt as improper ; nor 
are we sure that it can be justly objected to as being too high. 
But in devising checks for the prevention of smuggling, the 
framers of the malt acts have gone far wholly to destroy the 
mauufacture. They have multiplied regulations, prohibitions, 
and penalties, until they have entangled the honest as well as 
the fraudulent trader in an inextricable labyrinth. One ill- 
advised and oppressive regulation has led to others still more 
oppressive, till the whole system of legislation with respect 
to malt, has become one complex tissue of penalties and ab- 
surdities. Every process of the manufacture, from the first 
wetting of the malt, to the bottling of the beer, has been inter- 
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fered with. Nor is it any exaggeration to affirm, thatmot one 
in ten of these regulations is, in any respect, necessary to secure 
the collection of the revenue ; and that their only real effect is te 
oppress the manufacturer, to enhance the price, and deteriorate 
the quality, of malt and beer, and make employment for a host 
of excisemen. 

But it will be said, that whatever might have been the case 
formerly, these remarks are now inapplicable—that the malt 
acts have been consolidated—and that all the objections that 
might have been made to their multiplication have fallen to 
the ground. In point of fact, however, it is by courtesy only 
that the act of the 7th and 8th George 1V. cap. 52, can be call- 
ed a consolidation act. In truth and reality it has no claim 
to any such distinction. It abounds in contradictions; and is 
one of the most bungling pieces of legislative workmanship we 
have ever met with. Instead of being, as it ought to be, clear 
and explicit, it is, in the last degree, obscure and confused. It 
enacts afresh every one of the vexatious restrictions contained 
in the former acts, and several new ones besides. It has no 
fewer than eighty-three clauses ; and is altogether such a statute 
as can be acceptable only to a dishonest or captious exciseman, 
The following statements will show that we are not exaggerating 
its defects : 

Malting is, in itself, a very simple process. It consists in 
wetting the barley till it begins to sprout, and then checking 
the vegetative process suddenly by heat. This produces a sac- 
charine substance in the grain, which is the essence of malt. 

Before any person can commence business as a maltster, he 
must take out a license, renewable annually. But the mere 
possession of the license does not authorise him to take a single 
step in the way of his business. Before attempting to construct, 
use, or alter cisterns, frames, kilns, or utensilsof any sort, he must 
give a written notice to the nextexeiseman. Neither is it enough 
that this functionary should be to his plans. The form and 
fashion of all the principal implements which the manufacturer 
may have to make use of, is fixed by statute. Though he were to 
discover that he might either expedite his business, or improve the 
quality of his malt, by making an alteration in his machinery, he 
is prohibited from doing so. The malting trade is supposed to 
have attained to perfection. The law has prescribed the sort of 
implements the manufacturer shall use, and however ill-contri- 
ved, clumsy, or costly, he may complain, (though he had better 
not,) but he dares not change or amend pant To make any 
commentary on such regulations would be an insult to our 
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readers. Let the exciseman ascertain the quantity of malt, 
either by measuring the grain before it is manufactured, or 
afterwards, or both—nothing more proper: but to interpose to 
regulate the size and shape of cisterns, frames, and other imple- 
ments, evinces a rage for petty interference, that would be ludi- 
crous, if it were not injurious to a great national manufacture. 

But we could easily excuse the regulations about cisterns and 
so forth, were the manufacturer allowed to use them, when once 
constructed, as he may think proper. But the maltster can do 
nothing without giving twenty-four hours’ previous notice to the 
excise. And it is fixed, (7th and 8th George IV. § 21,) in or- 
der, we presume, that the exciseman may be sober at the time, 
that no grain shall be put into the cistern except between the 
hours of eight o’clock a.m., and two o’clock p.m.; though, by 
a singular stretch of liberality, it may be taken out of the cis- 
tern any time between seven a.m., and four p.m. ! 

But legislative drivelling can go farther even than this. It 
might have been supposed, that when the maltster had got his 
grain into the Parliamentary cistern, under the surveillance of 
a sober exciseman, he would have been permitted to deal with it 
at his pleasure. But this is very far indeed from being the case. 
He must cover his barley with water forty hours, and not more 
than fifty-five hours, or forfeit a penalty of L.100; or else he 
must, before wetting, intimate to the officer that he intends to 
immerse the grain sixty-five hours; but a maltster had better 
not be rash about giving such a notice, for should he afterwards, 
on observing the effect of the wetting, think it expedient to draw 
off the water a little sooner, it is not in his power—it being 
especially enacted, that grain put into a cistern under the notice 
in question, shall continue to be covered with water ‘ for and 
* until the expiration of the sixty-five hours, as aforesaid ;’ and 
any maltster who should, in order to save his grain from being 
spoiled, presume to take it out one moment before the specified 
time, is, for every such offence, to forfeit and lose the sum of 
L.100. (§ 24.) 

A maltster is entitled to change the water upon his grain; 
but he must previously intimate his intention to the officer, spe- 
cifying the hour when he intends to draw off the water, taking 
care that it shall be between eight o’clock a. m., and two p- Mm. ; 
on condition, however, that the grain be again completely cover- 
ed with water, within an hour from the period when it was begun 
to be drawn off. 

If the exciseman imagine that the grain is closer in the cis- 
tern than it ought to be, (for even the degree of its density is fix- 
ed by statute,) he may measure it ; and if he report that there is 
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an increase of one-twentieth part over the statutory allowance, 
the maltster shall, for every such offence, forfeit L 100. (§ 33.) 

To get the grain out of the cistern, without incurring a pe+ 
nalty, is infinitely more difficult than to get a seventy-four out 
of dock. Ordinary men, when left to themselves, seldom at- 
tempt to do more than one thing at. atime ; but ruin would ver 
soon overtake the maltster who should so act. It is eu 
(§ 29,) that if any maltster shall use more than one cistern, ‘he 
‘ shall empty, or take all such corn, or grain, from and out of all 
‘ such cisterns, AT ONE AND THE SAME TIME.’ If he should neglect 
this rule, and presume, in accordance with the dictates of com- 
mon sense, to empty one cistern before he begins emptying an- 
other, his presumption will be visited by a penalty of L.2001 
When one cistern, or a number of cisterns, have been emptied, 
no more cisterns can be emptied in the same place, until after a 
period of four days, or ninety-six hours, have elapsed. This re- 
gulation is also enforced under a penalty of L.200. 

The grain being at length—the gods and excisemen propi- 
tious—got out of the cistern, is it at the maltster’s disposal ? 
Not at all! It must be deposited in couch-frames, in a particular 
way, and must remain in them for a certain fixed period. We 
were not aware, until we looked into this statute, that it had 
ever been deemed more difficult to gauge a vessel of 36, 40, or 
48 inches deep, than one of 30: such, however, would seem to be 
the opinion of the legislature ; for it is enacted, that if the malt, 
when laid in the couch-frames, shall be any where more. than 
80 inches deep, a penalty of L.100 shall be inflicted. (§ 32.) If 
the malt require sprinkling, which is the case with six-sevenths 
of all that is made in England, it must not be done until the 
grain has been 288 hours from the cistern. In addition to all 
this, every maltster is bound, under a penalty of L.200, to keep 
a barley book, accessible at all times to the excise officer, con- 
taining entries of all the barley he buys, the name, sirname, 
and residence of those from whom he bought it; and contain- 
ing also a detailed statement of all the malt he makes, the 
names and addresses of the individuals to whom it has been 
sold, the quantities disposed of to each, with a notification of 
the hour, as well as the day, when each transaction took place.— 
(§ 47, &c.) 

Formerly, no officer could enter a maltster’s premises but on 
request, and, if in the night, in the presence of a constable ; any 
obstruction being visited with a penalty of L.20. But now, an 
oflicer may enter by night or by day, drunk or sober, as the case 
may be; any obstruction being visited with a penalty of L.200. 

If any one will venture to glance, however cursorily, over 
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the statute of the 7th and 8th of Geo. IV. cap. 52, he will find 
some scores of enactments, quite as vexatious, oppressive, and 
absurd, as any of those now specified. It contains in all 106 
penalties, amounting altogether to the sum of L.13,500! The 
trade is, in fact, from the impossibility of complying with the 
regulations, entirely at the mercy of the officers. The uninten- 
tional infraction of any clause, how absurd or unnecessary soever, 
is punished with heavy fines, recoverable either by sentence of a 
justice, or by information before the Court of Exchequer ; and we 
must say, notwithstanding our profound respect for the learned 
persons who preside in it, that the Court of Exchequer is, after 
the Court of Chancery, about the least desirable place into which 
a person can be introduced. 

We have already alluded to the process termed sprinkling, 
and to the regulation that it shall not take place till the grain 
has been twelve days, or 288 hours, out of the cistern. But, 
according to the opinion of the most experienced maltsters, this 
process ought generally to take place upon the eighth or ninth 
day. They affirm, that the effect of the prolongation is not 
only the loss of interest on the capital employed, but great in- 
jury to the quality of the malt. They state, that about the eighth 
or ninth day, a mould is frequently generated, and that, when 
this occurs before sprinkling, the malt becomes dead, and loses 
its spirited quality. This was the view of the matter taken by 
the Committee of the House of Commons on the malt duties, in 
1806. They state that ‘ the regulations of the 42 Geo. III. cap. 
‘48, INCREASE THE EXPENSE OF MAKING SPRINKLED MALT ONE= 
‘ FouRTH ; that a limitation against sprinkling till after the se- 
‘ venth day in winter, and the fifth in summer, would equally 
‘ prevent fraud, and would, at the same time, afford great relief 
§ to the maltsters of the greatest part of England.’ The legisla- 
ture has, however, for reasons known only to itself, thought 
proper, notwithstanding the representations of the trade and 
the Committee, to persevere in the system thus universally 
condemned. 

But the question, as to sprinkling, becomes of infinitely greater 
importance, when viewed in connexion with the act of the 7th 
and 8th Geo. IV. cap. 52, The sprinkling occasions the malt 
to swell or increase in bulk; the increase, or outcast, as it is 
technically termed, varying with the varying quantity of the 
grain, but being always in proportion to the latent saccharine mat 
ter, The outcast in the Shropshire and Staffordshire barley is 
estimated at one-tenth ; in some parts of Yorkshire and Derby- 
shire it is estimated at one-twelfth ; in Dorsetshire it is suppo- 
sed to be about one-fifteenth ;—differing in different places ac- 
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cording to the endless differences in the barley. But though 
sprinkling be required in the preparation of by far the largest 
portion of the malt used in England, still it is not required, and 
is seldom or never practised, in malting the fine barleys raised 
in Norfolk, Hertfordshire, and part of Wilts, amounting to about 
a tenth part of the whole malt manufactured in England. 

However oppressive and vexatious in other respects, the duty 
under the old malt acts was levied upon the barley wetted in 
the cistern, and was, perhaps, as near an ad valorem duty as the 
case would admit of. But the statute of the 7th Geo. IV. has 
put an end to this practice ; and the duty is now levied upon the 
finished malt, or upon the malt after it has been sprinkled. Had 
it been necessary to sprinkle all grain, this change would have 
been of less importance; but as the finer kinds of barley do not 
require to undergo this process, the effect of the change is plain- 
ly to add to the duties laid on the inferior species proportionally 
to their outcast. A bushel of Herts, or Norfolk malt, made 
without sprinkling or increase, yields more saccharine matter 
than a bushel of Yorkshire, or other barley, expanded by this 
necessary operation, into a bushel and one-tenth of malt. So 
well is this known in the trade, that, ceteris paribus, all sprinkled 
malt diminishes in value according to the increase of its bulk, 
though, without this increase, its value would be still less, as the 
saecharine principle would not be sufficiently evolved. Even un- 
der the old acts, the inferior sorts of barley paid a higher duty 
in proportion to their value, than the superior sorts; but under 
the late act, the duty being levied on the inferior species after 
their volume is increased by ee the excess of duty af- 
fecting them has been trebled ! When such is the case, we need 
not certainly wonder that the flagrant injustice of this regula- 
tion should have been loudly complained of, though we may 
wonder that it has not as yet been redressed. 

The regulations thus briefly described, may, to state their 
operation in a few words, be said to have, at one and the same 
time, the effect of unnecessarily fettering the operations of the 
maltster, of deteriorating the quality, and adding to the price, 
of his malt, and of putting him wholly in the power of the pet- 
tiest officer of excise, who, if he be honest, will probably deem 
the display of a restless activity, and officious zeal, as the most 
likely means of obtaining promotion. The consequence of such 
a state of things is, that many most respectable persons, and 
much eapital, have been driven from the trade; that fraud and 
corruption pervade all its departments; and that the business of 
malting is infected with all those abuses which inevitably be- 
set every business conducted on factitious and contradictory 
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principles, and under the superintendence of those who are pro- 
verbially needy, profligate, and rapacious. 

Hitherto we have merely adverted to the regulations under 
which the malting trade is conducted. But though these were 
wholly repealed, yet even then, unless a radical reform were at 
the same time effected in other departments, the manufacture 
and sale of beer would still be subjected to greater difficulties 
and obstacles than any otber branch of industry carried on in 
the empire, or, we believe we might say, in Europe. 


The duty on malt, though unequal in its pressure, and en- 
forced by the very worst system of fiscal interference and ty- 
ranny, is yet so far fair, that it affects all classes of consumers, 
according to the quantity and quality of the malt they make use 
of. Perhaps, indeed, it may be thought rather hard te impose 
a far heavier duty upon the beer of the labourer than upon the 
burgundy or champagne of his lord. In this respect, however, 
the malt duty is not more objectionable than many other taxes 
on commodities ; and, as it would be impossible, even if it were 
desirable, practically to proportion the duties to the means of 
the buyer, if the objection were to be entertained, it would go to 
show rather that the tax was essentially improper, than that it 
was improperly assessed. 

But there are two other taxes which fall exclusively upon the 
beverage of the working classes, the one levied by government, 
and the other by monopolists acting under its sanction, that 
are as oppressive as they are flagrantly unjust. 

The first of these burdens arises out of the beer duty, and the 
second out of the licensing system, and the consequent mono- 
poly of public houses. 

The beer duty amounts, at present, to 9s. 10d. per barrel on 
strong beer, 4s. 11d.per barrel on intermediate beer, and Is. 114d. 

r barrel on table beer. The weight of this duty is, however, the 

east objectionable circumstance connected with it; for, by a 
most barefaced preference of the interests of the rich to those of 
the poor, the beer duty is made to affect that only which is brewed 
for sale, all home-brewed beer being exempted from the tax. 
Now, as rich people generally use only beer manufactured in 
their own houses, and as the poor, from their inability to brew 
at home, are obliged to buy their beer entirely from public 
houses, the real effect of the tax is to impose a heavy burden 
on the working classes, from which the nobility and gentry of 
the country are wholly exempted. The hard-working labourer 
cannot get a glass of ale to invigorate his constitution, with- 
out paying a duty upon it at the rate of 9s, 10d. a-barrel, 
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while the nobleman, merchant, or banker, in the receipt, pro= 
bably, of L.10,000, or L.20,000 a-year, may consume any 
quantity he pleases, either at his own table, or that of his ser- 
vants, without having to pay one farthing of duty! That a tax 
so scandalously partial should ever have been imposed, or that 
it should still be continued, and so little outery be raised against 
it, is indeed extraordinary. It is, without any question, the most 
objectionable tax in our whole fiscal system. The country has 
rung with well-founded complaints of the unjust preference af- 
forded by discriminating duties to West Indian over East Indian 
sugars. But what is this preference, when compared with that 
we have now pointed out ? Here we have the rich and the great 
enacting a law, by which a heavy duty is laid on the beer con- 
sumed by the poor, from which that used by themselves is en- 
tirely free. It is ludicrous, while such a law is suffered to dis- 
grace the statute-book, to talk about the fairness and equality 
of our system of taxation. We do not believe that the legisla~ 
tion of Algiers can furnish a more glaring example of partiality 
or preference than the one in question. 

The nett produce of the discriminating tax laid exclusively on 
the beverage of the labouring and middle classes, or of the beer 
duty, amounted, in 1827, to L.3,204,389! More than three- 
fourths of the malt consumed in England is used by the public 
brewers, and is, therefore, subjected to the discriminating duty. 

The regulations under which the beer manufactory is con- 
ducted, are quite -of a piece with those laid on the making of 
malt. The regulations contained in the acts of the Ist and 2d 
Geo. IV. cap. 22, (for the regulating mania is not yet extinct, ) 
were so contradictory and absurd, that it was found to be abso- 
lutely impracticable to comply with them; and the Board of Ex- 
cise, assuming a little of that nobile officium, which is the feature 
par excellence of the Court of Session, issued instructions that 
have been substituted in the place of this notable act, which, 
however, still remains on the statute-book, a monument of the 
wisdom of its framers. 

At present, no brewer of strong beer is allowed to send it 
from his premises, except in casks, containing not less than five 
gallons, or not less than two dozen reputed quart bottles, at a 
time. But a poor man cannot buy this quantity of beer, even if 
a wholesale dealer were to think it worth his while to sell it to 
him; so that the result of this regulation is, that beer cannot be 
sold in retail, except by a person who keeps a public-house. 

Brewers of what is termed intermediate beer are virtually re- 
strained from making any other sort of beer. Under the inter- 
mediate beer act (4 Geo. IV. cap. 51,) it is provided, that beer 
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may be sold by retail upon the premises where brewed ; that is, 
a manufacturer, or brewer, is allowed to retail it from his room 
or house in gallons or quarts, to the surrounding neighbourhood, 
at the same time that he is interdicted from selling it wholesale 
to a shopkeeper, whose business is that of a retailer! The con- 
sequence of this perverse and absurd regulation has been, that 
seventeen brewers only have been found to take up the trade of 
making and selling this intermediate beer, four of whom are 
within the limits of the chief excise office in London, (Par. pa- 
per, No. 159, Sept. 1828) ; and out of eight millions three hun- 
dred thousand barrels of all sorts of beer, brewed in England 
and Wales, in 1827, the intermediate brewers brewed only 
17,153 barrels, of which about 16,000 barrels were brewed in 


‘ London. (Par. paper, No. 160, Sept. 1828.) 


But even the discriminating duty on the beer consumed by 
the poor, and the restraints laid on the publie brewers, deserve 
to be considered as unobjectionable regulations, when compared 
with the licensing system, and its train of abuses. With the ex- 
ception of beer, every article is supplied under a system of fair 
and open competition; the buyers, when dissatisfied with one 
dealer, resorting to another, and the dealers endeavouring to at- 
tract customers, by superior assiduity, or by the comparative 
cheapness or better quality of their article. But in the sale of 
malt liquors, this sound principle is not allowed to operate. The 
beverage of the poor is subjected to a monopoly—a monopoly 
the most pernicious and indefensible of any that have ever ex- 
isted in this country. 

The assumed necessity of taking care of the public morals, 
has been the pretext for establishing this odious monopoly. It 
has been supposed that public-houses might become the haunts 
of riotous and disorderly persons; and, therefore, it was deter- 
mined that no one should be allowed to open a public-house, 
without having previously obtained a license, to be annually re- 
newed, from a quorum of justices. And, it having been sup- 
posed, that individuals might improperly multiply public- houses, 
it has been left to the justices to decide which houses should be 
opened for that purpose. Now, we do not mean to say, that pub- 
licans ought not to be subjected to certain regulations to insure 
their keeping orderly houses, but we altogether deny that that 
ought to be done by giving Magistrates a power of withholding 
licenses from those who have not been convicted of disorderly 
practices ; or that there is any necessity whatever for limiting 
the number of public-houses. To withhold a license from an 
applicant who has not previously abused it, is a most violent in- 
terference with the freedom of industry, and may be, and, in 
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innumerable instances, has been, perverted to the basest pur~ 

ses. If A, a respectable man, choose to become a publican, 
why should B, a magistrate, be allowed to prevent him? It is 
an obvious absurdity to pretend that the public morals ean be 
promoted by conceding such a power to magistrates. It may 
give a justice an opportunity of displaying his magnanimity, in 
overlooking, or his vindictive feelings, in remembering, any real 
or supposed cause of offence given him by the applicant; or it 
may enable him to oblige a friend, by granting him a license, 
and refusing it to a stranger: but it can do nothing more. 

It would be the easiest thing in the world to put the business 
of public-house keeping on a proper footing, without encroaeh- 
ing on the right of individuals to engage in it. For this purpose, 
some general and intelligible regulations might be enacted, to be 
observed by publicans ; and every individual should be entitled, 
upon finding security that he will abide by these regulations, to 
open a public-house, the magistrates having no right to inter- 
fere with the publicans, except when a complaint was made that 
they had infringed the prescribed regulations, when they might, 
after investigating the circumstances, be authorised either to 
suspend or recall the license. Such a system would be infinitely 
preferable, in respect of the prevention of disorderly proceed- 
ings in publie-houses, to that which is now followed; while it 
would put an end to the intolerable evils growing out of the 
present practice. 

But then, it is said, that the proposed plan would tend to the 
endless increase of public-houses, of which increase the clergy 
and justices entertain, or affect to entertain, the greatest horror. 
But we take leave to tell these reverend and learned persons, 
that it would do no such thing; and that, if there were an in- 
crease of public-houses under a free system, it would be not an 
evil, but a good. The supply of public-houses would, under 
such a system, be limited, like the supply of every thing else, 
by the number and means of those who have a demand for their 
services. If too many were opened, the trade of a publican be- 
coming an unprofitable one, their number would be lessened, 
until the supply had been properly adjusted. There is nothing, 
indeed, but the result of fair and free competition, that can de- 
cide what is the proper number of public-houses to be establish- 
ed in a particular district. The circumstances which determine 
this number vary with the varying magnitude of the population, 
the rate of wages, the nature of the employments carried on, the 
habits of the people, and an infinity of other things. It is quite 
out of the question to attempt, @ priori, to form a correct judg- 
ment on such a point. Experience is the only test that can be 
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depended upon. It would not, indeed, be more absurd, were 
justices to set about fixing the proper number of shoemakers, 
barbers, haberdashers, &c., than it is for them to pretend to fix 
the proper number of publicans. 

Still, however, it is contended that public-houses are, at the 
best, but necessary evils, and that the more they are diminished, 
the better. But we deny that there is more than the shadow of 
a foundation for this statement. The pulpit has frequently been 
made use of to disseminate false and fanatical doctrines, and 
public- houses are occasionally the resort of riotous and disorderly 
company ; but we are no more to declaim against the latter be- 
cause of this abuse, than against the former. It is all very well 
for a justice, whose private cellar is well stored with port and 
burgundy, to descant upon the evils of public-houses, and the 
prevalence of a taste for beer-drinking. But this learned person 
should recollect, that the world is not made for him alone ; that 
there are other stomachs in it besides his own, and that the ple- 
beian palate of a poor man may derive as intense a gratification 
from a glass of ale, as his from a bottle of port. Why, then, 
should the latter be prevented, by restrictions on the opening 
of public-houses, from getting his beverage in the way most 
agreeable to himself? A poor man cannot lay up a stock of ale: 
the public-house is his cellar. And we apprehend his worship 
would look rather sulky, if, on pretence of taking care of his 
morals, curing his gout, or blanching his nose, he were to be in- 
terdicted from keeping a stock of wine wherever he pleased. 
The cant about the mischief arising from the multiplication of 
public-houses, is about the most detestable of all cants. It is the 
cant of those who are at ease in their possessions—who are 
daily washing down turtle and venison with quarts of sherry 
and magnums of claret, and who, notwithstanding, affect to be 
horrified when they hear that a labourer has presumed to re- 
create himself with a jug of ale. If justices and parsons were 
themselves ascetics, we could excuse their virtuous indignation ; 
but when Alcibiades and Apicius begin to eulogise self-denial, 
sobriety, and abstinence of all sorts, who can forbear exclaim- 
ing, ‘ Out upon such hypocrisy !’ 

The effect of this tyrannical and hypocritical system is to re- 
duce the number of public-houses below the proper level, and by. 
consequence to raise their value. Every one knows that in Lon- 
don, and indeed throughout England, a house with a publican’s 
license uniformly fetches a much higher price and rent than it 
would do for any other purpose. But, if a higher price and rent 
be paid on account of the license, an extra profit must be made 
by its means; and this, it is plain, can only be done by charging 
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the consumer of malt liquor a higher price than he would other- 
wise have had to pay. 

There are very nearly 50,000 public-houses in England and 
Wales: and we agree with Mr Slaney in thinking, that it will 
be an extremely moderate estimate to suppose that the rent of 
each is, at an average, increased L.20 a-year by means of the 
licensing system ; showing that, independently of its other abuses, 
this system imposes a tax of not less than L.1,000,000 a-year on 
the lower and middle elasses, from which, of course, the worshi 
ful magistrates and other licensers of public-houses are wholly 
exempted. 

If additional proofs be wanted of the pernicious effects of this 
system, they are at hand. It is an insult to common sense to 
say, that it contributes to the support of morality and sobriety. 
Are morals and sobriety likely to be much promoted by a system, 
the effect of which is to substitute ardent spirits in the len of 
malt liquors? But that such is the case, is proved by the official 
accounts, printed by order of the House of Commons, (20th 
March, 1828.) It appears, for example, that during the seven- 
teen years, ending with 1827, while the population had increased 
nearly three millions, the ale licenses, in England and Wales, had 
hardly been augmented,—their number in 1810 being 49,061,and 
in 1827, only 49,327. The case, however, was very different 
with the spirit licenses,—their number having increased from 
37,011 in 1810, to 42,599 in 1827; so that, under this most 
moral, or as Bentham would call it, ‘ sobriety- preserving system,’ 
there is an increase of 266 ale licenses, and 5,588 spirit licenses ! 
With such official facts staring us in the face, one must be 
sceptical indeed, not to admit that the duties, difficulties, and 
obstructions laid on the manufacture and sale of beer, have taken 
effect. Indeed, it may be fairly presumed, supposing the pre- 
sent system to be maintained for a few years longer, that beer- 
drinking will be as little in fashion in England as in Italy. We 
shall then no doubt be, as we are at this moment, the most moral 
and religious people in the world; and we shall also add, to our 
other numerous excellencies, that of being the greatest gin- 
drinkers, 

Like other monopolies, that which is now enjoyed by the 
publicans, has had the effect not only to raise the price, but to 
injure the quality, of beer. Were the trade of public-house keep- 
ing free, no one could object to a brewer buying as many public- 
houses as he chose; but, under the existing system, a license is 
granted to the occupiers of certain houses only ; and the brewers, 
in order to ensure the sale of their beer, endeavour either to buy 
up these houses, or to lend money upon them. In consequence, 
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a few large capitalists engross most of the public-houses in many 
extensive districts, so that even the semblance of competition is 
done away. The customers of a publican may grumble about his 
beer; but the publican being, in most cases, the creature of the 
brewer, dares not complain: and if the customer should think of 
resorting to another, the chances are, that either that house is sup- 
plied by the very same brewer, or by some one else in combina- 
tion with him. If the trade of a publican were put upon the 
footing already suggested, this monopoly and combination would 
be effectually put down; but until that be done, the probability 
is, that it will every day acquire new strength. 

The brewers’ monopoly is not, however, by any means equally 
complete in all parts of the country. In this respect Mr Slaney 
has shown, that the kingdom may be divided into six great dis- 
tricts; the brewers’ monopoly extending over three of these, and 
home-brewed beer being principally used in the others. 

The first, and most valuable of the brewers’ districts, comprises 
the metropolis, where there are 4,430 publicans, of whom 39 only 
brew at home! 

The second brewers’ district embraces the country round the 
metropolis; the counties of Essex, Kent, Sussex, Surrey, Hants, 
Isle of Wight, Berks, Herts, Cambridge, and as far as Lynn and 
Norwich in Norfolk. This very extensive district contains 9,984 
pony of whom only 820, or about one in twelve, brew at 
home ! 

' The third brewers’ district comprises the four northern coun- 

ties of Cumberland, Northumberland, Westmoreland, and Dur- 
ham, stretching through Whitby and Halifax to Hull in York- 
shire. In this district there are 5,871 publicans, of whom 587, 
or about one in ten, brew at home! 

There are, therefore, in the whole of these three districts, 
20,285 publicans, of whom 1,446, or less than one in thirteen, 
brew at home. The remainder of the supply for this vast tract 
of country, containing a population of about jive millions, in- 
cluding the metropolis, is furnished by 1,571 brewers. London 
and its suburbs, containing at this moment above 1,450,000 per- 
sons, derive almost their whole supply of malt liquor from 99 
overgrown monopolists! We are not connoisseurs enough to sa 
whether their beer is good or bad; but if it be good, the public is 
mightily obliged to them; for, however execrable it may be, it is 

ractically impossible for any man, beginning the trade, to come 
rato competition with them, because it is practically impossible for 
him, owing to this monopoly of public-houses, to bring his beer 
to market. 
. The first of the home- brewing districts begins at Coventry, and 
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takes in great part of the counties of Gloucester, Hertford, Wor- 
cester, and Stafford, a small part of Cheshire, and the whole of 
Salop, which is indeed the centre and stronghold of the homes 
brewers, and all Wales. The second home-brewing district em- 
braces a tract.stretching from Derby, by Leeds and Halifax, in 
Yorkshire, to Lancaster ; and the third of these districts extends 
from Wellington in Somersetshire, through Exeter to Barnstable, 
in Devou. 

In these three districts there are 14,892 publicans, of whom 
12,543, or above six out of seven, brew at home. In Wales, 
Salop, and Worcester about Stourbridge, there is hardly one 
publican in twenty, who does not brew at home. 

Except in the six districts now meitioned, and in a small de- 
gree round Northampton and Lincoln, there is no very great 
preponderance either way ; the supply of malt liquor being about 
equally derived from public and private brewers. 

We do not mean to agitate the question, whether brewers’ beer 
or home-brewed beer be best or cheapest. It is by fair and free 
competition, and by it only, that all such questions must be de« 
cided. The radical objection to the present system is, that it 
goes far, especially in large towns, where the monopoly of 
public-houses is an object of sufficient importance to engage the 
attention of great capitalists, to extinguish all competition; and 
to force the public either to dispense with the use of beer als 
together, or to take it as it may be served to them. 

If, after all that has been already said, any thing farther were 
required to evince the destructive nature of the present system, 
it might be found in the fact that almost the whole of the late 
extraordinary increase in the spirit licenses has taken place im 
the metropolis, and in those districts where the brewers’ mono~ 
poly is most complete. In the home-brewing districts there has 
been little or no increase. It should also be borne in mind, that, 
owing to the mode adopted in-London and other great-towns, of 
retailing spirits in glasses, generally of no defined measure, to a 
person standing at a counter or bar, hundreds of individuals may. 
be served, and frequently are so served, in a very small space of 
time. But to drink his beer comfortably, a man must have some 
time, and perhaps also a pipe, and a newspaper. It is plainly, 
therefore, for the interest of the publican to encourage the sale of 
spirits in preference to beer. And, with characteristic sagacity, 
the legislators, justices, and parsons of the land, join together, by 
laying oppressive duties, prohibitions, and restrictions on the ma- 
nufacture and sale of beer, to augment the ginward bias. If blue 
ruin do not rapidly spread its ravages amongst us, it is not for 
want of legislative, and worshipful, and reverend encouragement, 
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We will now bring into a short compass the various duties 
affecting malt liquor, before it can be drunk by the lower or 
middle classes :— 

Malt Duty (nett amount) . L.3,340,000 
Beer Duty (nett amount) ‘ 3,200,000 
Maltsters’ Licenses, ° ° 20,000 
Brewers’ Licenses, é é 164,000 
Hop Duty, (nett amount of 1828 : 441,000* 
Increased rent of 50,000 public houses, at 

the rate of L.20 per aan each, sia 


L.8, 165,000 

We have already seen that from a fourth to a fifth of all the 
malt manufactured in England, is used in the houses of the rich 
and the great; and we have also seen that the beer brewed by 
them is wholly exempted from the beer duty. Deducting, there- 
fore, one-fourth, or L.835,000 from the malt duty, and one- 
fourth, or L.110,000 from the hop duty, on account of the malt 
and hops used by the privileged classes, it is plain, that the 
whole of the remaining duties and charges, amounting to the enor- 
mous sum of L.7,220,000, must fall entirely on the natural and 
healthy beverage of the lower and middle classes. 

It appears from the Parliamentary paper, No. 51, September 
1827, that of the total quantity of malt made in England and 
Wales, in 1824, 5, and 6, 21,647,000 bushels were, at an average, 
made use of by public brewers and victuallers ; and it is now seen 
that the aggregate nett duties and charges, exclusive of the hop 
duty, imposed on this malt, amount to L.6,889,000,+ and adding 
to this L.600,000 as the expense of collection, we have a total 
sum of L.7,489,000, being at the rate of very near 7s. a-bushel. 
But the average price of barley does not exceed 4s. a-bushel ; so 


* The revenue derived from hops is liable to very great fluctuations. 
During the year ending 5th January, 1828, it amounted to L.244,953, 
11s. 84d. During the same year there were 49,485 acres employed in 
raising hops: 2,224 ewts. of British hops being exported, and only 4 
ewts. of foreign hops imported—( Par. paper, No. 157, Session, 1828.) 

+ Aggregate duties and charges as above, - L.8,165,000 

Dedact malt duty on malt used in 
private houses, . . L.835,000 
Hop duty, ‘ . . 441,000 
————_—:1,276,000 


Remains, L.6,889,000 
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that it follows that the material of one of our great national manu- 
factures, that the first luxury, if it be not rather a necessary, of 
the poor, is subjected to taxes amounting to the unprecedented 
sum of L.175 per cent ad valorem! This, we are inclined to 
think, is the greatest stretch of fiscal rapacity of which modern 
Europe has to boast. The rich man buys his port, burgundy, 
and champagne, his tea and coffee, on paying duties, which, 
though abundantly high, do not in any case exceed 100 per cent, 
or 20s. in the pound. Not so the poor man. Justice is meted 
out to him with a different measure. He cannot touch a glass 
of beer without being liable to a duty of 175 per cent, or of 35s. 
in the pound! 

That the landlords have great influence in Parliament is 
evinced by the divisions on the corn laws. Why then do they 
not exercise it to relieve the only great manufacture belonging 
wholly to the land, from the duties and prohibitions by which it 
is thus weighed down? They have it in their power to double 
the demand for barley without in any respect injuring the reve- 
nue. If they continue quietly to tolerate the present system, it 
will show that they are as indifferent to their own interests as to 
those of the public. 

It is contended by some, that the malt duty ought to be en- 
tirely repealed, because it is not possible to assess it fairly ; that 
by lessening the consumption of barley, it occasions a loss to the 
proprietors of light land suitable for barley and turnips, from 
which the proprietors of land suitable for wheat and oats are 
totally exempted. But we are not disposed to attach much 
weight to this statement. It is not of the imposition of duties on 
malt, but of their abuse, that we complain. If taxes benot laid on 
income, they must be laid on commodities; and to make them 
productive, they must be laid on those that are in general de- 
mand. But we are sure we have already stated enough, and far 
more than enough, to show that the present mode of charging the 
duty on malt is about the very worst that rapacious ignorance 
could devise. The officers ought, on no account, to be allowed 
to interfere either directly or indirectly with the manufacturer ; 
but the duty should be ascertained either by measuring the grain 
before it is put into the cistern, or after it is in the cistern, or 
after it is taken out of it. The existing regulations do not re- 
press but augment smuggling and fraud. Their only effect, as 
we have already stated, is to deteriorate the quality and raise the 
price of malt, to put the maltster in the power of the officer, and 
consequently to drive out, and keep out of the trade, many re~ 
spectable persons who would otherwise continue or engage in it. 
With respect to the beer duty, it ought to be entirely and un- 
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conditionally abolished. It is said, indeed, by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, that we are bound to maintain the public faith, 
and that the protection of the revenue is his especial duty: And 
we frankly admit, that, abstractly considered, we see nothing to 
blame, but much to praise, in this statement. Government is 
most assuredly bound to provide for the regular payment of the in- 
terest on the public debt, and for the security of the country; 
and we trust will always have good sense and honesty enough 
to spurn the base suggestions of those, who, affecting a regard 
for the public interests, endeavour to promote their own selfish 
purposes by recommending the spoliation of the public creditor. 
But though we cordially agree with the Chancellor of the Ex. 
chequer as to the end that ought to be kept in view, we differ en- 
tirely from him as to the means by which it may be best effected, 
The Right Honourable Gentleman should recollect, that when 
taxation is carried beyond certain limits, it invariably becomes, 
either by diminishing consumption, or increasing smuggling, or 
both, less productive than it would otherwise be. In 1823, the 
duty on spirits in Scotland and Ireland was reduced from 5s. 6d. 
to 2s. the wine gallon; but instead of being diminished, the re- 
venue is now greater than it was previously to the reduction; a re- 
sult which is not to be ascribed so much to an increased’ con- 
sumption of spirits in those countries, as to the almost total sup. 
pression of illicit distillation. Nothing, therefore, can be a greater 
fallacy than to confound a reduction of the duties affecting a 
commodity with a diminution of revenue. In very many cases, 
indeed, a reduction of duties is the only effectual means of in- 
creasing revenue. The revenue derived from French wine is 
greater at this moment, when the duty is only 6s. the wine gallon, 
than it was in 1823, when the duty was 11s. 5}d.; and were it re- 
duced still lower, and imposed on an ad valorem principle, we ven- 
ture to say that it would be still more productive. In 1823, the 
duty on coffee was ls, a-pound, and the gross revenue derived 
from it, during that year, amounted to L.393,708. In 1825, the 
duty was reduced from Is. to 6d., and last year the total gross 
receipt amounted to L.426,187! But neither wine, spirits, cof- 
fee, nor indeed any of the commodities, the duties on which have 
been reduced during the last five years, was so grossly overtaxed 
as beer. It should also be recollected that beer is an article chiefly 
made use of by the lower and middle classes; and that, conse- 
quently, a reduction of the duties affecting it would do much more 
to extend its consumption than any equal reduction of the duties 
affecting articles chiefly used by the rich, and the demand for 
which does not, for that reason, admit of any very great ex- 
tension. We have, therefore, the strongest ground for think- 
13 
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ing that the duties affecting beer might be reduced a half, that 
is, that the duty laid directly on beer might be repealed without 
costing the revenue a single shilling. The mere repeal of the 
beer duty might not, by itself, have this effect: But supposing it 
were, as it ought to be, accompanied by the simplification of the 
malt duty, and the abolition of every one of the restrictions, 
whether direct or indirect, on the sale of beer, there are the best 
reasons for concluding that the sale of malt would be so much in- 
creased that the revenue would gain, and not lose, by the change. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer contends, however, that the 
reduction, or even repeal of the beer duty, would have no such 
effect; that it would not really reduce the price and extend the 
consumption of beer, but would merely go to swell the gains of 
the brewers! But were the brewing trade really and complete- 
ly free, that is, were every vestige of the present licensing sys- 
tem abolished, there would undoubtedly be the same keen and 
close competition in brewing that there is in other departments 
of industry ; and it would be quite as impossible for the brewers 
to maintain their prices at a forced elevation, as it is for the bakers 
or butchers artificially to enhance the price of bread or beef. 
Suppose the duty on tea were either reduced or repealed, it 
would be in the power of the East India Company, by limiting 
the supply of tea brought to market, to maintain its price at its 
previous level; but it would be absurd to imagine that such 
could be the case, were the trade with China also thrown open. 
Wherever competition is allowed to operate without restraint 
in the production and sale of Somnelitien, the profits of the 
producers are always beat down to the ordinary level; and any 
reduction of the peculiar taxes or burdens imposed on the com- 
modities produced, and brought to market under a really free 
system, is invariably followed by a eorresponding fall of prices. 
If, therefore, the statement of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
be entitled to any real weight, it derives it entirely from the ex- 
istence of the licensing system, and the various restrictions laid 
on the sale of beer. Let that system be abolished, and a few 
rich brewers will no longer have the means of combining toge- 
ther to fix the price of malt liquors. Were it not for the beer 
monopoly, the statement of the Right Honourable Gentleman 
would plainly be destitute even of the shadow of a foundation. 
He says the prices of beer would not fall though the beer duty 
were repealed, that is, though the brewers were relieved from a 
tax of three millions and a half a-year | But why should this ano- 
malous result take place? Why should the price of beer not 
fall, like the price of wine, spirits, coffee, &c. when the duties 
affecting it are reduced? The real, and indeed only answer that 
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ean be made to this question is, that the beer trade is not free} 
that the system under which it is conducted, by establishing an 
effective monopoly in favour of the individuals engaged in the 
trade, enables them to maintain their prices at a forced elevation. 
This is what the statement of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
actually amounts to; and relying on it, he resists even the ap- 
pointment of a committee to enquire into the matter. But how 
comes it that so acute and intelligent a person should attempt 
to bolster up one unjust and objectionable system, by alleging 
the existence of another? Is it not his plain and obvious duty 
to exert himself to subvert them both ? There is nothing peculiar 
about the manufacture and sale of beer, except the restrictions 
under which it is placed. Were it put on the same footing as other 
branches of industry, any reduction of the duties affecting it 
‘would undoubtedly be followed by the same effects that invari- 
ably follow in other cases. Instead, then, of making nuisance 
the first an apology for nuisance the second, let them both be 
abated. The Chancellor of the Exchequer may depend upon 
it, that as soon as the licensing system, and the various restric- 
tions laid on the manufacture and sale of beer, are - down, 
the competition hence arising will insure to the public the full 
and entire advantage of whatever reduction may be made in the 
duties. The advantage would, indeed, be much greater. The 
price of beer is, at present, enhanced in no ordinary degree, not 
only by the duties, but also by the vexatious and endless restric+ 
tions, laid on its preparation and sale; so that in the event of its 
being relieved from both, it is absolutely certain that its price 
would be reduced much more than in proportion to the reduc- 
tion of the duty. On the whole, therefore, we think it may be 
safely inferred, that were the mode of assessing the malt duty sim- 
plified, the beer duty repealed, and the licensing system and the 
various restrictions laid on the manufacture and sale of beer en- 
tirely abolished, the consumption of malt would, in a very short 
time, be doubled or trebled, so that instead of lessening, the re- 
venue would gain very greatly by the change. But though this 
expectation were to prove fallacious, and half a million, or even 
a million of revenue were to be lost, are we, in order to avoid 
that loss, to continue a system which grinds the poor with taxes 
from which the rich enjoy a total exemption? And which, by 
substituting ardent spirits in the place of beer, is destructive 
alike of health and morals ? 

In saying that the simplification of the malt duties, and the 
repeal of the beer duties, would double or treble the demand for 
malt, we are convinced that we have very much underrated the 
‘increase that would really take place. It appears from a return 
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made to the House of Commons, that in 1827, no fewer than 
13,500,000 gallons of spirits were manufactured in Scotland and: 
Ireland, from a mixture of malt and raw grain, no more than one 
bushel of malt being used in the manufacture of ten gallons of spirits 
Much of this execrable drug is imported into England. And 
we would beg to ask, whether it be possible that beer brewed 
from malt only, and loaded with an infinity of other duties, can 
maintain a successful competition with ardent spirits manufac- 
tured principally from grain paying no malt duty ? 

Under a system that gives such encouragement to gin-drink- 
ing, we cannot wonder at the strides the practice is making; nor 
should we be surprised to find it had its votaries on both the re- 
verend and the learned benches. We have already pointed out 
the increase in the number of spirit licenses; and the following 
extract from the Report of the Committee of last year on Crimi- 
nal Commitments, (p. 13,) will show that the consumption of spi- 
rits is increasing in a still greater ratio than the licenses :— 

‘ Your Committee think it right not to let this opportunity pass 
without remarking the very great increase in the quantity of spirits 
consumed ; and considering the tendency of spirits to brutalise the ha- 
bits, to inflame the passions, and to prevent all prudent savings, this 
question is very important. 

‘ From papers laid before Parliament, it appears that the quantity 
of foreign and British spirits, entered for home consumption, has, within 
the last five years, prodigiously increased. The average of the three 
years, 1820, 21, 22, is, in round numbers, 11,974,000 gallons, while the 
average of 1825, 6, and 7, is 23,540,000 gallons; the last year gives 
24,346,460 gallons : Now, allowing that 6,000,000 of this quantity is de- 
rived from the suppression of illicit distillation in Ireland, and the de- 
crease of smuggling in Great Britain, still the increase is equal to one- 
half the whole quantity consumed in 1821. It may be worth consider- 
ing, whether the taxes on malt and beer do not increase the consump- 
tion of spirits, as well as prevent brewing at home.’ 

We think that the facts and statements now laid before our 
readers will satisfy them, that the extraordinary falling off which 
has taken place in the consumption of malt and malt-liquors, 
as compared with the population, and the rapidly increasing de- 
mand for ardent spirits, have not been owing either to the inabi- 
lity or disinclination of the lower and middle classes to indulge 
in their old and favourite beverage, but to the duties and regu- 
lations affecting the manufacture of malt and beer, and the sale 
of the latter. We have endeavoured to give a brief but faithful 
sketch of the nature and effect of these duties and regulations ; 
and we are quite sure that we are within the mark when we say, 
that neither in Turkey nor Spain is there a code of revenue laws 
to be found more irreconcilable with eyery principle of justice and 
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fair dealing, more arbitrary and oppressive in its enactments, or 
more pernicious in its results. 

To put an end to the abuses thus shortly pointed out, we have 
seen that three measures are indispensable, viz. Ist, The simplifi- 
cation of the malt duties; 2d, The abolition of the beer duty; a 
duty, be it always remembered, which falls wholly on the lower 
and middle classes, and from which the noble and affluent of the 
land enjoy a complete exemption ; and, 3d, The abolition of the 
licensing system, and the granting of full liberty to every indivi- 
dual to open a public-house when and where he pleases, on condi- 
tion of his finding security to abide by the regulations to be enact 
ed as to the management of such houses. We have shown that the 
revenue would not only lose nothing, but that it would gain a 
great deal, by the adoption of these measures ; that they would add 
largely to the comfort and happiness of the poor by furnishing them 
with a popular, wholesome, and nutritious beverage, at a cheap 
rate, and by thus checking and gradually withdrawing them from 
the use of ardent spirits ; and that they would be especially advan- 
tageous to the agriculturists by adding very greatly to the demand 
for barley. On what ground, then, are these measures to be op- 
posed? Are we to be told that it is for the public interest that beer- 
drinking should be proscribed, and that gin-drinking, with the 
profligacy and wretchedness inseparable from it, should be the 
subject of Parliamentary bounty and encouragement? Or, are 
the monopolists of public-houses, the brewers, druggists, and 
gin-manulacturers, to be heard by counsel at the bar of the House 
of Lords, pleading before the right reverend bench that they 
have a vested right in a public nuisance, and that the licensing 
system cannot be abolished without largely benefiting the com- 
munity, and proportionally injuring them? Whether their Lord- 
ships would consider this a sufficient reason for continuing the 
present system, it is not for us to say ; but such as it is, it is the 
very best that can be alleged in its behalf. 


Art. V.—1. James’s Military Dictionary. 8vo, London, 1820. 
2. The Military Library. 4to, 2 vols. London, 1824. 

3. History of the Peninsular War ; with Plates, §c. By Lieut.- 

Col. William P. P. Napier, C.B. Vol. I. 8vo, Lond. 1828. 


[se revolution which has taken place in the intellectual cha- 

racter of the British army within these few years, cannot 
fail to be known to every one at all conversant in military mat- 
ters or military society, The change is very great, if we merely 
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compare what now is, with what was at the commencement of 
the French war : But extending the comparison to the beginning 
of the last century, it is enormous; since the characters of En- 
sign Northerton, and the bold captain in ‘ Hamilton’s Bawn,’ 
were scarcely caricatures, even at a much later date—as some of 
us may be old enough to remember. 

It is of the officers, of course, not of the men, that we are here 
speaking,—though there has been a similar improvement, in the 
moral character, at least, of the latter. The British army, in 
fact, is now an army of Gentlemen; and it is no small praise, 
that, under all the temptations which arise from idleness, or 
want of occupation—from a peculiar kind of social intercourse, 
which often excludes females—from an unsettled or wandering 
life—from ancient usages or example—and from a sort of license 
long granted by opinion, its officers are now as free from the 
ordinary vices of society, or of the day, as any;class in England. 

It is not necessary to say, what portion of this improvement 
may be referred to the better system and government of the 
army, since that has always received its full share of praise. 
But it must also be recollected, that both the moral and intel- 
lectual condition of society at large, and especially of those classes 
from which our officers are mostly drawn, has been greatly im- 
proved within our own recollection ; and particularly as to those 
grosser and more ostensible vices, whence arose the former evil 
reputation of this profession. But besides all this, there has 
recently been another cause at work, which, if not yet productive 
of very extensive effects by its direct action, has operated indi- 
rectly to a very great extent, exciting the emulation of those 
whom it did not specifically reach, and thus producing effects 
scarcely foreseen by those with whom the plan originated. This 
is, the system of Military Education, which was established, or, 
more strictly speaking, extended, in the late war; and on this 
subject we propose to offer a few remarks, if, haply, we may by 
means of them extend still more widely the advantages which 
have already been so apparent. 

It was surely a singular fact, that while establishments for 
military education existed in every European state, our own go- 
vernment should so long have neglected to follow the exam~- 
ple. The College of Woolwich was indeed in existence, but of 
no very ancient date; while its objects were partial, and the 
services, as well as the number, of the pupils, too limited to pro- 
duce any great effect on the mass of the army at large. The at- 
tempt was, however, at length made, by the establishments of 
Farnham and Sandhurst; and though the number of pupils was 
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still much more limited than a rational view of the wants of the 
army would have suggested, the advantages were quickly felt, and 
have continued to operate to this day, not only on the informa- 
tion, but on the entire character, of our army, and even on those 
who have not received the benefits of this education. It is no part 
of our present object, to enquire whether the plan of these in- 
stitutions was the best possible, or the execution as good as the 
plan admitted; but this at least we will say, that their extent was 
not adequate to the demands, or rather to the necessities, of the 
ar . 

» That these, and most of our other institutions for education, 
were deficient in the power of enforcing study and discipline, 
hasalso been much complained of. But in this complaint it is 
not sufficiently remembered, that all the governments whence 
we borrowed our system were despotic, and often approaching 
to military despotisms. The military pupil of Prussia or Aus- 
tria is, in every sense of the word, a soldier ;—a soldier in feeling, 
under rigid military law ; unconscious, or unaccustomed, to claim 
any other rights or liberties than such a system permits. The 
boy who enters Woolwich or Sandhurst from Eton or Westmin- 
ster, is a very different political personage; and even were he 
inclined to submit to the rigour of military discipline, his friends 
and parents would interfere, adding the control of their partial 
inspection to that general control which the feelings of the coun- 
try supply. It is vain, therefore, to expect, that a Military Aca- 
demy in our own country shall ever become what it is on the 
continent generally, where the prevailing military spirit aids in 
producing those effects which can never be attained through 
mere discipline and force. There is yet another cause of em- 
barrassment to the conductors of these Institutions. In our 
own country, it is the fashion (right or wrong) to educate boys 
through corporal punishments ; and hence this too often becomes 
the only stimulus to study or learning, at the same time that it 
is the great check to moral misconduct. But to pursue the same 
system with young men at a Military College is plainly impossi- 
ble; and the natural consequence is, that the termination of 
punishment, or fear, is often the beginning of license and idle- 
ness. 

With these views of the importance of military education, we 
certainly cannot approve of the policy which has lately reduced 
and abolished these institutions; nor do we consider this as @ 
profitable direction for public economy to have taken. If edu- 
cation is of value—if the education of the army, especially, is 
of that value which we have ourselves experienced it to be, there 
can plainly be no motive for abolishing it, merely because we 
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are at peace. In peace-to be prepared for war, is an ancient 
maxim of policy; and if they who are to conduct our future wars 
are not to be educated till these wars begin, it is plain they will 
begin under bad auspices. We do not, however, deny that there 
were difficulties in the way of going on with these seminaries, 
arising principally from the claim which the cadetship gave to 
a commission, the want of commissions to give, and the diffi- 
culty of disposing of the youth whose education was finished. 
To create officers for whom there was no place, was no doubt 
inconvenient; but it did not follow that the present system of 
cadetship was the only one that might have been adopted ; nor, af 
any rate, would this objection have applied to the senior branch, 
as it is termed, consisting of officers already commissioned, but 
desirous of improving themselves in their profession, We can- 
not see what difficulty there would be in planning a Military 
College, for example, on some system resembling that of our 
Universities : a school to educate those who desired it, and could 
afford to pay for their education, granting degrees, (or some- 
thing like them,) then suffering the military B. A. or M, A. to 
retire, with certain rights of pre-emption or precedence, as to 
vacant commissions—as an unbeneficed graduate departs to wait 
for a living or a curacy; or perhaps, under conceivable modifi- 
cations, with a half-pay commission, like a college living. How 
far the want of an education of this nature should exclude, or 
what proportion of the expense the government, and what the 
pupils, should pay, are matters of detail, on which, with some 
others, it is unnecessary to speculate at present. 

If it be true, that down to the middle, at least, of the late 
war, our army had not received that education which was de- 
sirable, and did not possess the knowledge indispensable to the 
right performance of its duties ; and that, even to its termination, 
we may say even now, it was not, and is not, the educated and 
informed body that it ought to be; it is but justice to add, that 
the fault has not been its own. It has scarcely been in the 
power of an officer, certainly at least of very few officers, at 
any time, through any industry and ambition, to make the re- 
quisite acquisitions, even when most desirous of attaining them. 
There were no schools, no means; and there are none now, or at 
least they are but partial or limited. And yet, after all, mili- 
tary education has not perhaps been more neglected than any 
other professional education. The schools and the universities, 
of England at least, teach no law, no physic, no public economy, 
no divinity, in the strict sense of the word teaching—whatever 
may ke the number and nature of their professorships or esta- 
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blishments. They actually qualify no man for the practice of 
a profession; indeed, they scarcely teach the elements of any 
practical knowledge. The physician, the lawyer, the divine, the 
merchant, and even the statesman, must qualify himself, after 
his college education is finished, as he best can; and so must the 
soldier. But without some study, the former professions can 
searcely be entered on at all, and many of them require a long 
second education ; while the soldier, besides that he has not the 
means of educating himself as such, unluckily finds that he can 
go through the ordinary ostensible business of his profession, 
without any of those acquirements to which the name of know- 
ledge can be applied. 

Every one must have heard the censure so justly cast on our 
public reports of the proceedings of our armies. How misera- 
bly deficient these have generally been, in matter as well as man- 
ner, in arrangement, style, instruction, every thing—is as no- 
torious as it has long been a source of regret. It is equally la- 
mentable, that till very lately, we have not had even the account 
of acampaign from the pen of a British officer ; nor till the con- 
cluding period of the war,—of which the last years at least were 
of a splendid character,—had we received the barest narrative of 
any one operation, out of the many brilliant and instructive ones 
which had occurred. In truth, all our knowledge, to the very 
end of this long-protracted contest, was derived by each for 
himself, from Gazettes and conversation, or from the publica- 
tions of our enemies. With the exception of Colonel Napier’s 
late excellent work, which comprises but one portion of the 
whole, we have absolutely nothing in any respect correspond- 
ing to the magnitude of the interest, the number of the facts, 
and the singularity of the political and military circumstances 
which attended this portion of our military story. Assuredly, 
it is little creditable, not to our army only, but to the country at 
large, that such a history as that of the entire Spanish war, 
should have been left to be written by a person, whom, to use 
the gentlest term, we must denominate a writer of all work; 
that the account of this great and splendid enterprise should 
have been a mere bookselling speculation! It is obviously quite 
idle to suppose, that a history of this nature can ever be written 
toany purpose, by any man who does not add great military 
knowledge, and even personal experience, to al] the other qua- 
lities requisite for a historian. 

But we must contrast our own country with France, before 
we can be fully aware of the discreditable extent of our ne- 
gligence or ignorance. It is unnecessary, however, to do more 
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than allude to the multiplicity of French works on military his- 
tory, and on military subjects in general ; since their names, at 
least, are familiar to all who are likely to be interested in this 
article. We might equally name Prussia and Germany; and 
if Spain, Italy, and Russia, present a comparative deficiency of 
military writers, the causes are not difficult to assign. We can- 
not admit inferiority of talent on our own side; and it is impos- 
sible, therefore, to doubt, that the true cause is to be found in our 
want of military education. 

It is needless to say, that historical truth is ever difficult to 
discover by partial investigation; that it becomes more difficult 
in cases of national rivalry, and still more in cases of national 
hostility: while, did we even grant the utmost bona fides to him 
who relates the military exploits of a hostile nation, we know that 
the effect of this situation on the mind is to produce false views 
and false judgments. That we dare not trust to the fairness of 
such history, is too well known, be the age or the people what 
they may: But, even if we could trust its fairness, it is still true 
that the details of military procedure, whether in policy, or 
strategy, or actual warfare, whether as to motives or conduct, 
general or personal, are such as to prevent the actual facts on 
the one side from ever being known to the other: a truth, of 
which every military history that ever existed has afforded abun- 
dant examples. 

It is easy, therefore, to see what must be the consequences to 
the nation which possesses no military historians of its own, to 
oppose to those of its enemies, or to balance them; while the 
illustrations for which we dare not take room will easily oc- 
cur to every one familiar with the military, or even with the 
civil history of Europe. It is needless to say what the injury 
must be to that reputation which nations desire to transmit ; 
what, among other considerations, must be the fate of the ‘ fortes 
‘ante Agamemnona,’ among whom no historian was found who 
could transmit their names and exploits to posterity. Were there 
but this one reason to urge in favour of the education of the army, 
it would be sufficient to justify any labour, public or private, 
which could be bestowed on this object: but we will pass to 
other, and to what, in the eyes of many persons, will appear 
more tangible and obvious reasons. 

It is familiar, that if the continental nations have written 
largely on the History of war, where we have been silent, they 
have been especially industrious on what belongs to the Science 
and the art of war; though, in truth, it is in military history 
itself that we must seek for the most valuable information re- 
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specting that high and comprehensive science. When we exa- 
mine the military history of France alone, we find it abound. 
ing in treatises, often of the greatest value, on every general 
subject, and every detail—from strategy and the science of for- 
tification, down to the manufacture of a rocket and the refining 
of saltpetre. 

Now, when we compare ourselves with our neighbours, the 
melancholy fact is, that we have scarcely a book to produce; 
and of the few we can name, before the last war, such ag 
those, for example, of Colonel Symes, it might truly be said, 
that they had better have never existed ; so poor is the matter, 
so miserable the style and arrangement. In strategy, properly 
speaking, we rather think we have nothing but General Lloyd's 
book, if we can justly class it thus, if we except an article in 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, written by Major Smith. In forti- 
fication, there is nothing better than Landmann’s wretched and 
defective compilation, little other than a child’s primer: and 
our engineere must still study their art in Vauban, and Tielke, 
and Cormontaigne, and in a crowd of authors, French and Ger- 
man, (when they ean read this latter language,) or else remain in 
ignorance. And, to pass by no very great number of modern 
books on different subjects, such as Douglas, and Pasley, and 
Jones, (and it is no lack of charity to pass them,) we are not 
possessed of even a single work on artillery in any one of its 
numerous branches, if we except the ‘ Pocket Gunner ;’ nor of 
a book on gunpowder, nor on military pyrotechny, nor even on 
common pyrotechny ; the only book on this latter subject being 
a bookseller’s compilation, under the name of Captain Jones, fit 
only to be compared with Mrs Glass’s receipt books. 

Now all this is highly discreditable to a nation like ours—a 
scientific and literary nation, a writing nation, and a reading 
nation; nota little proud of its literary and scientific reputation 
—not a little jealous of others, and above all, jealous and envious 
of our great, and as some politicians will have it, our natural 
enemy. Now this want of books, the consequence of our for- 
mer want of military education, is one of the chief causes of its 
deficiency to the present day. During the last war, when they 
were most wanted, foreign books, and French ones in particular, 
were extremely difficult to be procured, often quite unattainable, 
We remember when a well-known, and then anonymous, French 
quarto on fortification would have sold for its weight in silver, 
as Mr Egerton well knows ; and the truth is, that though foreign 
books may now be more easily obtained, yet they are not found 


on the shelves of English sellers as our own are, while that 
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which must be ordered from France or Germany is often neglect~ 
ed, even were the names of such works known among us, which 
they never are to any extent. 

in fact, an easy access to books, familiarity with their names, 
a knowledge of their characters or authors, moderate prices, the 
power of obtaining them without much effort,—indeed, the fact of 
their being absolutely thrown in our way,—are absolutely essen- 
tial to reading, almost to the desire for reading, on such sub- 
jects ; while the sense of the necessity, and the desire also, dis- 
appear under very trifling difficulties. Let the scholar himself 
say how often in his life he reads or consults the books on the 
upper shelves of his library, though the only difficulty may be 
to mount on a chair to reach them. And while every person 
does not read French even now, and comparatively few did 
read it at the beginning of the last war, so did no one then 
read German, as scarcely any one reads it now, with the excep- 
tion chiefly of a few of our poets ; in consequence of all which, 
the information diffused among our military, through foreign 
works was always very confined, and is not greatly extended 
even at present. Accordingly, we can ourselves testify, that du- 
ring a dozen years’ residence with successive garrisons, in the 
early part of the late war, including a rotation of more than a 
thousand officers, not a book was possessed, or even opened, by 
any one individual, unless perchance a novel ; and that not a sin- 
gle military work could have been found in the whole of these 
successive communities, though it had been proposed to buy it 
with diamonds! And when such was the case in a settled gar- 
rison, we need scarcely suggest what it must have been in the 
movable regiments, in quarters and temporary barracks. That 
there has been a great revolution in this respect since that pe- 
riod, is undoubtedly true, from the causes indicated at the com- 
mencement of this article: And that it is most desirable to ex- 
tend this taste for knowledge, no one can doubt, who compares 
the present army with that of 1793, and onwards for a long pe- 
riod, and who is able to see what is yet wanting to render it 
what it may be and ought to be. 

We pass gladly on, therefore, from these painful, and rather 
humiliating ricuiledtions to indicate how and where knowledge 
is necessary in the military profession, and what are the branches 
of knowledge especially required. On this, it is plain, must be 
founded whatever may be suggested as to a plan for military 
education. To name the kinds of knowledge required, is in 
fact to describe the system of education proposed ; though it is 
not within the limits of such a paper as this to enter into the de- 
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tails of what a military school ought to comprehend; nor could 
we, indeed, do this, without such an examination of our past and 
existing systems, as might give to our remarks a tone of aspe- 
rity and censure, which we are most solicitous to avoid. It is 
also proper to observe, that in some of the branches,—such as that 
of the artillery, for example,—the variety of detail is so great, that 
a paper as long as the whole of this would be required to con- 
vey a tolerable notion of what would practically be required in 
a well-appointed course of instruction. Here, we can only pro- 
pose to sketch the general heads, and to indicate the particular 
kinds of utility to be derived from each species of knowledge. 
In the first place, it is apparent that whatever kinds of know- 
ledge are requisite in the upper ranks of life, or in all those 
whence individuals may be called to hold offices under govern- 
ment, or to assist in legislation, are equally requisite for the 
army. Many circumstances combine, in this country, to render 
such general education almost indispensable for those who mean 
to follow, without disadvantage, the honourable profession of 
arms. In fact, it is with us a profession in which a man may, 
by mere personal merit, rise to all those offices which are filled 
by rank, even of the highest degree, and to the very highest sta- 
tions which birth itself can confer. A soldier, for example, very 
often becomes a member of the legislature; and thus also have 
we seen mere soldiers, more than once, not merely members of 
the cabinet, but filling the first offices in the ministry. In the 
next place, he becomes, oftener perhaps than another person, the 
Governor of a town, a province, or a colony, wielding the poli- 
tical and civil, as well as the military power, and often placed 
in situations of extreme delicacy and difficulty. In such cases, 
regulations on which the very existence of his charge must de- 
pend, often emanate unavoidably from him: often demanding 
very wide and accurate knowledge, as well as great talents, and 
involving some of the most abstruse questions in commerce, or 
in public economy. And while situations and charges of this 
nature are really very numerous, and in many instances of the 
utmost importance, not merely to those immediately governed, 
but to the supreme or parent government, it necessarily happens, 
through the lee of military service, that there is no man who 
enters the army, out of whatever rank of life, who may not suc- 
ceed to them, as many have in reality done, to their own great 
credit, and the advantage of their country. It must be needless, 
therefore, to say, that a body which is to be the very nursery of 
governors, (to note no more at present,) ought to be a well-edu- 
cated body; and it is surely no answer to say, that many of- 
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fices are filled by ‘ civilians,’ imperfectly educated, or not bet- 
ter educated than soldiers ; since the question is one of right and 
wrong, not of what is, or has been. It is our business to enquire 
how things ought to be done; and, as we are speaking of the mi- 
litary, to induce them rather to become the pattern to others, 
than to shelter themselves under common and evil example, 
But in reality, the civil body is, as we take it, really better edu- 
cated, and better fitted in general for its duties than the military, 
though we cannot here stop to point out either the details or the 
roofs of our assertion. 

To the public advantages arising from general education, as it 
involves the individuals of the army, it would be easy to add 
many more, which principally concern themselves. But it must 
be enough merely to suggest, that the rank and estimation which 
they hold in a society—which, in spite of all its neglect, is an 
educated society—ambitious of knowledge, or at least ashamed 
of ignorance, cannot be preserved but by maintaining themselves 
in the level of that society—that their especial leisure, at least 
in peace, would render those occupations and that knowledge 
sources of employment and pleasure, and checks to idleness, 
with its frequent consequence, vice—that to those who are sel- 
dom too rich, knowledge is an economical possession, and its 
pursuits far cheaper than those of idle amusement; and that it 
will often be convenient, at the return of peace, and in the event 
of reduction, to possess the means of gaining, in some creditable 
manner, that livelihood which has been cut off. But there is 
one argument remaining, which ought not to be passed over— 
because the value of the general principle is admitted, and no 
opportunity should be lost by which its application to society 
may be extended or confirmed. 

It certainly is not to be desired in a free state that an army 
should possess an esprit du corps; or be distinguished, by any 
principle of repulsion, from the other orders of society, or the 
great mass of the people. How often and how strongly this 
has been urged, if not always enforced, in England, it is super- 
fluous to say; while we need not draw the comparison between 
ourselves and France, or Prussia, in this respect. Whatever, 
therefore, tends to break down this wall of partition, is useful ; 
and as it is maintained by many petty, as well as some import- 
ant distinctions, the more of those which can be demolished, the 
better: And the more the habits, the pursuits, the education, and 
the acquirements of the military, conform to those of the mass 
around them, the less can this separation be maintained. Now, 
an ignorant army, in the midst of an informed society, must be 
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a separate body ; and it would infallibly be a contemptuons, and 
therefore an overbearing one, because it is the character of igno- 
rance to desire knowledge and its possessors. To pursue what 
others pursue, to respect what others respect, is, on the con- 
trary, a bond of association. To depend on others for informa. 
tion, is to acquire a regard for them; and as knowledge imperi- 
ously demands communication, an interchange of conversation 
and good offices, we introduce with it a principle of amalgama- 
tion, and of mutual respect or regard, 

That armies have despised citizens, that the soldier, even 
with us, does often despise the merchant and the lawyer, is suf- 
ficiently known; yet even within our own memories, a very re- 
markable change has taken place in England in this respect, 
They who know what the language of a regiment or a garrison 
was, not very long since, and they who know that now, will 
perceive the most striking difference ; while he who has watch- 
ed this progress, may distinctly trace it, proceeding, even in the 
most pointed and individual cases, in conjunction with the ac- 
quisition of knowledge by the army. Nor need it be insisted on, 
in concluding this argument, that an ignorant army must always 
form the most ready instrument of wrong to a despot ; and that 
to know what the citizens know, to think and to feel with them, 
and to understand their rights, as being themselves citizens, will 
always be a check against the improper use of this necessary, 
but hazardous power. 

We have nothing more now to say on the subject of general 
education; and may turn, therefore, to the professional depart- 
ment of our subject—to the special duties and pursuits of a sol- 
dier. That knowledge can be dispensed with, that personal 
strength, courage, and habits of order, added to a few mechani- 
cal practices, are sufficient to constitute an officer, isan opinion 
which can now scarcely find favour even with the vulgar. It is 
true that there are subordinate commands in an army, as there 
is an enormous mass of duties in every other department, requi- 
ring no knowledge of almost any nature, and even very little 
exertion of intellect. But it must be recollected, that out of this 
mass of machine-like matter, there must be selected knowledge, 
and capacities to arrange and direct ; and that in the progress of 
time and events, there is not a single man in an army on whom 
a call may not be made for the exertion of faculties and acqui- 
sitions of great variety and extent, and on whose knowledge 
there may not depend the lives of hundreds of thousands, the ex- 
penditure of millions, and finally, the security or downfall of 
the state to which he belongs. Perfection would require that 
every officer in an army should possess a full and entire know- 
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ledge of all that can concern his profession ; and we always ap- 
proach the nearer to this perfection, as we can produce a larget 
number of persons so qualified. 
Before noticing the individual branches of knowledge requi- 
site in the profession of war, the obvious and well-known distinc- 
tions as to the separate kinds of service must be kept in mind 
by the reader; though we shall not ourselves speedily attend to 
them, for the following, among other reasons: To every one at 
all acquainted with military details, such limitations will, in thé 
first place, be apparent; but the stronger reason is, that how- 
ever there may be a special division of officers to special services, 
cases are constantly occurring where an officer must be borrow- 
ed to supply a want or fill a vacancy; and the choice, which is 
now always a matter of difficulty, from the want of a more ex: 
tended military education, is regulated by some fortuitous ac- 
quisition suitable to the exigency. Thus it is that officers must 
sometimes be borrowed from the line to fill the place of extra 
engineers or surveyors; and the other special services, or staffs, 
must be selected in the same manner. Hence, as any man may 
be transferred from any one duty to another, provided he pos 
sesses the required knowledge, we may safely drop all distineé 
tions in treating of the education of the army at large. 
Speaking as we feel in this matter, we must say, that we des 
sire to see no limitations as to the course of study—with the ex- 
ception, perhaps, of certain technical matters, appertaining to thé 
engineers and the artillery, since a superfluous education is unt 
doubtedly better than a deficient one. Such redundant informa- 
tion, indeed, is always a precious possession—always at hand 
for use in cases of emergency, affording a sense of security to 
the mind of the possessor, as to all his employers or command- 
ers; and, moreover, usefully employing his mind, or expanding 
his faculties. Here also, as through all life, it is always expe- 
dient, and sometimes absolutely necessary, to know the means 
of doing what we cannot be called on to do, in our own persons: 
And to a commanding officer especially, cases are eternally ari- 
sing, where it is most essential for him to know whether the 
person trusted with a particular department be capable—whe- 
ther that which is done is rightly done—what might be better; 
and what might be done by some other means than those in use, 
or by some substitute for that which may at the time be unat- 
tainable. This it is which constitutes superintending and direct- 
ing knowledge ; and if it be, in most cases, indispensable to a 
commanding- officer, so there are a thousand examples of detail 
where it may chance to be-required of any officer in an army, 
and on any, or every subject, however extra-professional to that 
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individual ; while, as such persons must often rise to command, 
and many to the highest, we are brought back to the reasons 
urged before for the extension of a complete general education 
to officers at large,—the very same argument applying to tech- 
nical or professional education, even to that which is supposed 
exclusively to concern the engineers and the artillery. If, for ex- 
ample, we put the two opposed cases, first, that the Duke of Wel- 
lington was an able artillery officer and engineer, and secondly, 
that he was not,—we can have no hesitation in concluding that 
he would have directed the sieges of Badajos and Ciudad Ro- 
drigo better in the first case than the second; and that in the 
same manner he would have been a more efficient inspector of 
the Belgian fortifications. But, if this be admitted, we have 
only to ask farther, in what manner an officer, rising from the 
line to such a command as he did, can understand what he un- 
derstood, if the sciences of artillery and fortification are not 
communicated to all officers of the line? 

Though this view, also, might be illustrated with great ease, 
by abundance of well-known facts, we will content ourselves 
with appealing for the truth of it to the mass of the army; in 
which we know, from a pretty wide experience, that there are 
hundreds, or rather thousands, who perpetually regret that they 
did not find or make the opportunities of acquiring such know- 
ledge in their youth—lamenting their own early thoughtlessness, 
and complaining also that it was not the fashion in former days; 
that the means were unattainable, and that a defective system 
had deprived them of the power of gaining what they would 
now purchase by any sacrifice, were it still possible. 

We may now, therefore, proceed to specify the several sub- 
jects, or branches of knowledge, which we consider as profes- 
sionally necessary for the army, and without regard to any pecu- 
liar science or department; and here we may first name what 
may be considered as the most easy of acquisition, viz. Lan- 
guages. Of these, the purpose is twofold; that of empowering 
the possessor to read the works written in them, on the several 
necessary branches of knowledge; and that of enabling him 
to hold communication with the inhabitants of countries which 
may be the seats of war, or of service, or with allies or enemies, 
generally, for the purposes of diplomacy or negotiation. It is 
by these different considerations that the choice of the modern 
languages must be regulated ; while under the first use especial- 
ly, we perceive the indispensable necessity of French, as the 
great repository of military learning, and in the next rank, that 
of German. That Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese, have all 
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‘been required during the last war, we have abundant experi- 
ence; although the future utility of these is more problematical. 
-It is also unnecessary to do more than name the other European 
languages, such as Greek, Russian, and Turkish, since the uses 
of these are even more doubtful. In India, it is well known, 
‘that an officer cannot do his duties tolerably without a know- 
ledge of the Persian, as the organ of written communication, 
and without such of those popular languages, the Hindostanee 
or Bengalee, as are the current media of conversation. 

The next subject to be pointed out is the art of Drawing,—it- 
self the most universal language, and in truth the proper, and 
almost the only language by which visible objects can be descri- 
bed. And it is not sufficient that an officer should be able to 
copy a drawing,—the general limit, we fear, of instruction in 
this department,—but that he should be master of the principles 
of the art, so as to be able to draw any thing from nature, and 
turn his hand to every species of drawing,—except perhaps that 
of the human figure, or of animals generally, which is of no great 
practical use, though the most difficult branch of the art. Very 
especially is it necessary to possess facility and precision in draw- 
ing landscape, so as to represent truly any given scene or coun- 
try ; since, without this, it is scarcely possible to produce those 
drawings which constitute Military Surveys. 

The general utility of this accomplishment has, no doubt, been 
recently acknowledged ; and it now forms, accordingly, a pro- 
fessed branch of military education : But it has been too much 
limited to certain services or departments, by the superintend- 
ents of such schools, as if it was needful to those only; while 
the greatest inconveniences have resulted from its having been 
so insufficiently communicated even to them. It is, in fact, a 
glaring fault in our general systems of education, to treat this 
acquisition as merely technical, and as of use to artists only ; 
since it must, in fact, be useful to every man that exists, on 
some occasion or other of his life, and to want it is a perpetual 
source of inconvenience. That it is very much neglected in all 
our schools, is matter of notoriety ; the only exception occurring 
in young ladies’ boarding-schools, though even there it is culti- 
-vated to a very small extent. 

Independently of the practical applications of this art, it is a 
most important engine for improving the faculty of observation 
as to all objects of sight, and for increasing the power of me- 
mory for such object. The truth is, that to see clearly what 
exists, is an art, to be acquired only by practice and experience. 
It is, in fact, thus only that all our senses are matured, in those 
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who possess the perfect use of them: Nor do we say too much 
when we aver, that the art of seeing is never acquired in per- 
fection, for any class of objects, except by him who has ac- 
quired the power of representing them through drawing. The 
who have not reflected on the subject, may be startled at ex 4 
an assertion ; but, in reality, it is more the accurate knowledge 
or discernment of forms that constitutes an artist, than any 
mechanical power in representing them. Whatever ordinary 
spectators may suppose, their knowledge of form, of any definite 
object, of a piece of architecture, for example, a tree, or an ani- 
mal, is in truth very vague and imperfect ; and he who will make 
the trial, so as at length to draw what he was used only to look 
at, will soon convince himself that this is rigidly true. Thus, 
too, will he who is accustomed to draw landscape, perceive in 
travelling a thousand objects, forms, and appearances, which 
escape the eyes of others; as any one will attest, who has visited 
or resided among scenery, before and after such an acquisition, 
so as to compare his own powers under those different cireum- 
stances. The case is like that of the student of natural history, 
who habitually sees a multitude of plants or insects that eseape 
the ignorant; though they may equally be present to the eyes 
of the latter, on which, in reality, they make no more impression 
than on the eyes of a quadruped. Nothing, indeed, is properly 
or really seen, which does not convey a distinct and definite 
idea, that may be recalled by the memory, or described, in all 
its detail, by the observer: And it is a metaphysical truth, that 
what is commonly called a defective memory, is often nothing 
but defective observation, or the want of impressions originally 
definite and complete. 

The application of this general principle will immediately ap- 
pear on reverting to the practical uses of drawing in the military 
art. The most simple kind is that which concerns the engineer 
as it relates to his plans; and this, as a matter of art, is sufli- 
ciently mechanical. Yet without more than mere mechanical 
precision, without some knowledge of drawing, in the proper 
sense of that term, even plans of this nature will not be executed 
in a satisfactory manner. What is popularly called engineer’s 
drawing, in the civil sense of that word, is another of these near- 
ly mechanical branches; yet, as it requires a thorough know- 
ledge of perspective to represent machinery well, so will an ar- 
tillery officer produce but very imperfect drawings of machines, 
guns, carriages, and so forth, without considerable general know- 
ledge of the great principles of art, and without practice and fa- 
cility in the higher departments. 
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In practice, or in actual warfare, a far more important branch 
of drawing is that which relates to Military Surveying, since this 
is perpetually in requisition, and demands great knowledge as 
well as great facility, from the frequent suddenness of the call 
for a detail of ground. However dry and mechanical the pro- 
duce may seem to the inexperienced, the drawing of ground re- 
quires not only great neatness and dexterity, independently of 
the practical applications of the mechanical knowledge which 
form its basis, but a well-founded knowledge of the general 
principles of art, and especially a thorough knowledge of land- 
scape, not merely as a painter of scenery, but as a man of ob- 
servation, taste, and judgment; together with the power of 
abstraction and generalization, and a perfect command of re- 
sources, in explaining to others, by various modes of representa- 
tion adapted to all possible circumstances, what the facts really 
are. 

If we are more earnest on this subject than its importance, on 
a superficial view, may appear to justify, it is because it has 
been most wilfully neglected ; being, in truth, very little under- 
stood except by those whose situations in life, or as to the army, 
have hitherto preyented their opinions from being of much au- 
thority. The very acknowledgment of its necessity is indeed 
almost new; since, with us, the art of drawing ground had never 
been seriously taught, or supposed necessary as a separate de- 
penatees of drawing, till long after the commencement of the 
ate war, nor brought into practical application, till the forma- 
tion of the staff corps. It is true, that the ordnance has long 
had its corps of draughtsmen; but they, who know what the 
works of that day really were, will not disagree with the general 
assertion here made. Even yet, it is almost limited to the officers 
in question: For though taught systematically in the military 
schools, it is seldom thoroughly taught; nor can it be consider- 
ed as well understood, even by the teachers, when there are half- 
a-dozen conflicting systems, and no two teachers can agree on 
the best. 

The purpose of this art, or branch of drawing, all our readers 
cannot know, is to produce a Map: but they who only know of 
maps by the wretched productions which pass under this name 
in England, will form a very inadequate conception of what is 
required. The object, in so far as the military draughtsman is 
concerned, is to obtain a correct plan of ground for the purposes 
of war; and in order to get this, it is necessary that, besides re- 
presenting relative positions and distances, on a horizontal or 
imaginary plane, the draft or projection should convey a per- 
fect notion of the relative altitudes of the places marked, and 
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every circumstance in the different characters of ground ;—that 
it should express, not merely rivers, roads, woods, and other 
equally obvious details, but rocky or swampy ground, meadow or 
hill, the various tendencies and characters of declivities, preci- 
pices, ravines, and so forth, but even the more evanescent and 
delicate circumstances, so difficult of representation, which re- 
late to the minutest irregularities of what, in the ordinary sense, 
is called plain, and the several characters and qualities of the 
declivity and irregularity which occur in nature. To prove that 
map-makers, till lately, knew nothing of all this, and had not 
even imagined it, we need only look at the earlier portions of 
the map of highest note in England—while the remarkable dif- 
ference in the latter sheets will also prove what this knowledge 
and attention can effect. 

Now if all this cannot be effected without: much more than 
mere mechanical knowledge and dexterity, it is evident that 
much more must be required of a military draughtsman ; and 
that it is only one so trained and accomplished that can be trust~ 
ed, for representing many things, as utterly unknown to an or- 
dinary surveyor or map-maker, and as utterly unseen by him, as 
they are by the rustic or quadruped—equally opening his eyes 
on them. Moreover, this alone is the person who will ever re- 
member such ground or situations; who will, even at a distant 
time, recollect the minute particulars that may be necessary, 
and, through a few simple marks, or a rustic guide, bring before 
himself, in absence or darkness, what he knew when present or 
in daylight. 

An action is fought through positions; by means of strategical 
operations based on the form of a country, or the disposition of 
its ground ; often very minutely regulated by particulars that 
would appear to common eyes trivial or unimportant—which 
never entered into the mind of a map-maker, and assuredly 
never struck that of a mere landscape painter. And so im- 
portant is this knowledge of ground, and.this talent for disco- 
vering and remembering its character, in the leader of an army; 
that it very frequently forms the sole cause of failure or suc- 
cess; while the possession of it has been lauded and envied, 
from the time of Philopeemon down to that of Wellington—as 
we are also informed of the habitual study which the former 
great officer bestowed on it. And if they who have never ima- 
gined any other proceeding in a battle, as they call it, than that 
a few thousand men march up in long lines towards each other, 
and fire into each other’s faces, till there are a sufficient number 
killed on one side to give the victory to the other, were to be 
told, that the best surveyor or map-maker would gain the vic- 
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tory, all other circumstances being equal,—they would probably 
suppose that we were sporting with their credulity,—however 
near to the exact truth this may be. Yet let them recollect how 
Napoleon fought the actions of the Moskwa and of Leipsic ; 
and | the truth is, that he might have fought these, and many 
more, and gained them also, in his cabinet at the Tuileries, or 
in his bed,—if the information necessary for him to change the 
places of his rooks and bishops on that great chess board could 
have reached him fast enough, and his orders been returned 
with the necessary rapidity. 

It seems scarcely necessary to explain this further; yet if — 
they who have never reflected on the nature of an extended. 
system of strategical operations, or a general action between two 
large armies, could but figure the circumstances to themselves, 
they would see, that the commander of an army must begin by 
disposing his men, for whatever purpose, on a drawing ; that 
upon this drawing he must know, very precisely, all the com- 
munications, and all the difficulties, all the roads and passes, 
with all the ravines, rivers, woods, and whatever else may form 
natural defences, besides all the commands, as they are techni- 
cally called, or the relative elevations whence one body of men. 
may look down on another, may see or be seen, or, reversely, 
be concealed, together with much more, which it is unnecessary 
to particularize. And in reality there is no choice in the mat- 
ter, as, in nine cases out of ten, he is absolutely compelled to pro- 
ceed in this manner: Because he may be five, ten, or twenty 
miles from the scene of action, while he must move bodies of 
men by order and counter order, without any other guide that 
his knowledge of the ground, which is, in fact, his military 
knowledge—his basis and rule of conduct—the very knowledge 
through which he is a general gaining battles—a Hannibal ora 
Napoleon—or perhaps a Fabius, or a Wellington at Torres Ve- 
dras, refusing battle. 

But if this knowledge, this eye, when called into use, is com- 
monly his own, there is mueh also for which he must depend 
on the eyes of others—for which he fast trust to their draw- 
ings, and to their accuracy and feéfing; as it may properly be 
termed, respecting ground,—all this cepending primarily on that 
minute knowledge and attention, which nothing but the habit of 
contemplating nature as the object of representation can ever 
give,—and in the next place, on a variety of resources as to 
the modes of expression, which can only be derived from what 
may be called a philosophical knowledge of art, added to great 
practice in many other departments of drawing, than that which 
belongs to the actual case required, He, indeed, who knows 
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what it is to draw up au army, by a good drawing or a bad one, 
who even knows how to carry on a geological survey, nay, even 
almost to ride after a fox, on a good map or a bad one, will be 
amply sensible, by the results, of the truth of all that has been 
said; as every artist, as well as military draughtsman, will be 
sensible, on the least reflection, that we have exaggerated no- 
thing. 

To terminate with this particular branch of a military educa- 
tion, on which we have dwelt, perhaps, at too great length, we 
must give an example to illustrate the practical application of 
that valuable memory for localities which results from drawing, 
—from the habit of drawing landscape merely, as well as from 
pure military drawing. We allude to a night assault—to what 
is, in fact, the ordinary assault of a place,—an event in sieges, 
among many more, in which the memory, or tact as to ground, 
is of the most essential importance ; since the accurate guiding 
of the column of attack through the works may determine the 
question of success or defeat, and since this is a department of 
guiding scarcely to be ensured in any other manner, however 
remote the connexion may appear to those who have not been 
acquainted with or reflected on these subjects. It is matter of 
experience, that the best nocturnal guide in all such cases, will 
be the person who is best qualified to draw the ground to be gone 
over: and our military readers, at least, will have no difficulty 
in calling to mind instances in proof. True, there is a great in- 
equality among men naturally as to this kind of local memory, 
whatever the explanation may be, but it is to be acquired or 
improved ; and it is so gained or cultivated by the practice and 
experience of this simple and neglected art. 

e ought now to turn to that which has commonly been con- 
sidered to form the fundamental requisite of all military educa- 
tion, and too often not only the chief but the only one. We 
allude to Elementary Mathematics ; as to the true value and uses 
of which, we shall have some remarks to make in the sequel, 
and shall only observe, therefore, at present, that mathematical 
knowledge can only be useful in a professional education, in 
so far as it is the means of attaining something of a practical 
nature; but that it is to this extent indispensable, we have no 
intention of denying. Considered in this practical view, in- 
deed, it is of more wide application in the military art than any 
other species of knowledge: and bearing this in mind, we shall 
now proceed to consider the practices of which it is the founda- 
tion, as the most convenient order for the examination of this 
subject. 

The first of these immediate applications, relates to that de- 
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rtment which we have just been considering, namely, Mi- 
itary Surveying, or drawing. The foundation of this is land- 
measuring, in the vulgar sense, or Trigonometry. And it ought 
to be remembered, that besides actual surveying or drawing of 
ground, numerous cases are for ever occurring, not to the staff 
only or to the engineers, but to every officer, where it becomes 
indispensable to be able to ascertain positions and distances ; 
while it is not less necessary on service, that this should often 
be done rapidly, and by imperfect means or expedients. It is 
no less obvious that trigonometry and mensuration, in all their 
branches, are indispensable to an engineer, not simply that he 
may construct defences or works, but form and conduct an at- 
tack under all circumstances. These are in reality the bases 
of his art, as far as it consists in fortification ; as without them 
he could neither form the plan of a siege, nor carry it into ex- 
ecution, nor even place or attack a field-work, compute his 
excavations or his erections, or the number of his gabions, fas- 
cines, or sand-bags. The cases which occur to an engineer in 
the field are often unexpected ; new cases, of which there is no 
previous example. He is also often cramped in time, or incom- 
moded by the enemy, or the other circumstances of warfare, or 
else he is in want of the usual means, or perhaps of assistance ; 
in want of every thing which the writer in his closet has taken 
for granted, in his practical rules for the guidance of the opera- 
tor. He, therefore, who has trusted to routine, or to mere rules, 
will often fail, because he has not mastered the general princi- 
ples; while the man of real science will be found also a versa~ 
tile one, and will gain his ends by means that the other would 
not have discovered, while he was perbaps a helpless or alarmed 
looker on. If our engineers failed to blow up the sluice gates 
of the Antwerp canal, it was because there was no rule for such 
an operation in Landmann, or any other book: But the man of 
science would immediately have seen where the line of least re~ 
sistance lay. He would have applied his petard to the inside, 
not to the outside of the gates; and an effort on which so much 
money and so many lives were expended, would not have failed, 
to our disgrace and ridicule. That an engineer has more than 
once failed in blowing up a bridge, from a want of the same 
fundamental and scientific knowledge, is known but too well 
in all the-annals of retreat, and in some of our own among the 

rest. 

We cannot afford, however, to enter much on details; and 
shall therefore refer to a great variety of subjects under the ge- 
neral term of Engineering ; including what belongs, in the com~- 
mon estimation, to the civil branch of this art or collection of 
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arts, with what is more properly of a military nature. And cers 
tainly this kind of knowledge, even in its widest sense and a 
plications, is indispensable to a military officer ; since, in truth, 
it is the application alone that most commonly makes the distine- 
tion. To enumerate all the specific subjects under this wide 
division of the mathematical arts, and to point out the different 
functions and branches to which they belong, would fill a vo- 
lume: so that we must trust generally to our readers to sepa- 
rate the facts, and to apply them to the several departments of 
an army ;—to the engineers, the artillery, the quartermaster- 
general’s department, the staff and waggon corps, and even the 
commissaries. Our military readers will do this without diffi- 
culty; and our civil ones must believe us, when we assure them 
that we have named nothing which is not wanted somewhere, 
at some time, by some person in an army ; often wanted by many 
persons, at many times, everywhere; often not known, often 
neglected, and often mismanaged; and often, therefore, the 
cause of great expense, great loss and disorder. Now, it is quite 
certain, that this kind of knowledge cannot be acquired by a 
merely empirical, or technical training; and not less so that he 
who has acquired it by systematic and complete study, will al- 
Ways prove the man of resources, the man (to use a vulgar 
phrase) of all work. It is he alone who is capable of applying 
himself to every thing, because he is possessed of those general 
principles which form the basis of all. It is he who, with the 
slightest addition of practical knowledge, will succeed better 
than the man of mere detail, however informed and experienced, 
even though the specific subject should never have come under 
his contemplation : and it is he who is invariably more compe- 
tent to surmount difficulties, or to effect, by means of expedients, 
that which would have proved impossible to the mere artist, de- 
prived of his usual means, or driven out of his mechanical rou- 
tine. 

To note but a few of these details, as examples of our meaning, 
it may appear very vulgar to allude to Road-making, or the 
knowledge of constructing and repairing roads; and yet this is 
a knowledge by no means common, as the history and condition 
of roads, even in such a country as ours, and to so recent a date, 
has shown ; while it is a knowledge on which the loss or gain of 
an action, the event of a campaign, the salvation or destruction 
of an army, may depend. As locally connected with this, we 
may name the passage of rivers, the construction of Bridges of 
whatever nature; and if this has been as a duty allotted to one 
orps, we can see no advantage in being ignorant of it ; and were 
we but the whiskered cornets of the Tenth, we should certainly. 
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consider ourselves the better men for being able to erect a bridge, 
—were there nothing more depending on it than the passage of a 
ditch by our own petty command. Xenophon’s army was fer- 
ried across an otherwise impassable river by a native who chan~ 

ced to know the use of skin rafts: And but for this casual piece 

of knowledge, not found in his own army, it is probable that the 

Retreat of the Ten Thousand would never have been written. And 

very seriously speaking, it constantly happens in a campaign, 

and in the case of all the specific services, that great impediments 

arise from the want of efficient numbers in these several depart- 

ments, or from their absence at a moment of emergency; while 

the casualties of war, in addition, very often remove in an in- 

stant the individuals on whom these services hang, and on which 

it but too often happens that the whole efficiency of a particular 
service or of an army depends. Should we put the problemati- 

cal, yet very possible case, that all the knowledge requisite for 
conducting the siege of St Sebastian had been confined to Sir 
Richard Fletcher, and that he had been killed at an earlier stage 
of that siege, it is plain that the attempt must have been entirely 
abandoned ; and it is but too true, that in the last war, as in 
thousands of former instances, services of the greatest import- 
ance have been suspended, or have even failed, because there was 
no supply of educated men to replace the especially technical 
ones whom the casualties of action had removed. 

An universal, ready, and versatile knowledge of machines and 
machinery, and especially of gaining special ends in general ways, 
and through bad machinery or expedients—often, as it hap- 
pens, even under the want of almost every obvious requisite, (a 

nowledge seldom acquired in a purely technical education,) is 
perhaps the kind of knowledge, as to machinery, which will most 
frequently be wanted bya military man: and if it is admitted to 
be chiefly, or rather absolutely necessary to the engineers and 
artillery, it also extends to the waggon train, the staff corps, the 
quartermaster-general’s department, and even to the commissa- 
ries, and the medical staff; while, for the reasons already stated, 
there is no officer in an army to whom it may not on some oc- 
casion be necessary. 

In proceeding to speak of Fortification as another of the dis- 
tinct applications of mathematical knowledge, we have to meet 
the usual objection, that none but an engineer need acquire this 
art or science, or can be called in to make use of it. But ha- 
ving already assigned the reasons for extending through an army 
as widely as possible, the several branches of education required 
for any one department, we may here add, that so many objects 
rank under fortification, or military engineering, and 50 many 
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persons are or may be concerned in them, that we can scarcely 
conceive a thoroughly efficient officer without this kind of know- 
ledge. It is barely sufficient to name the defence of a town, or 
of lines, or of a téte de pont, or of a redoubt, or the attacks of 
these, from a regular siege to the storming of a battery, or the 
forcing a series of entrenchments, to see that there is scarcely 
an officer to be imagined, who may not be required to exert know- 
ledge on this subject, or to whom such knowledge may not be- 
come of the most essential importance ; while the details will 
be apparent on the slightest reflection to any one acquainted 
with service. 

If there were no other reasons in favour of this extension of 
the knowledge in question, but those which are founded on the 
casualties of war, they would be sufficient: For it must often 
happen, as it did in the late war, that the engineers were insuf- 
ficient for their necessary duties, or became so from their losses ; 
the whole of the officers with a division of the army having been 
on one occasion made prisoners at the same time. And the 
truth was, that during a considerable period, from the middle 
of the war onwards, Woolwich was actually unable to send out 
the requisite supplies of educated young men in this department ; 
and that the deficiencies in consequence were very severely felt 
on many occasions. 

For the same reasons, it would be of advantage that the offi- 
cers of the army at large should be educated in that which forms 
at present the especial knowledge of the Artillery. This know- 
ledge may be divided into two distinct portions, namely, con- 
struction, machinery, and materials, on the one hand, and use, 
or service in the field, on the other. And since the foundation 
of the first division consists in that general or fundamental ma- 
thematical and mechanical knowledge already pointed out, it 
ought not to be very difficult of attainment by any one thus 
educated ; as in reality it is easily acquired with a very moderate 
portion of industry, aided by some acquaintance with the objects 
themselves. And we may here observe, that the practice of con- 
fining the education and the service to a particular set of officers, 
gives an air of difficulty, as well as mystery, to these branches of 
knowledge, and repels or terrifies young men from even making 
the attempt to acquire them. In truth, however, there is nothing 
so difficult or mysterious in the knowledge or business of either an 
artillery or an engineer officer, as to be beyond the reach of any 
industrious young man who has received the fundamental edu- 
cation here alluded to, and within a very short time; and though 
it is unquestionably proper that regiments should be distinguish- 
ed for special services, and particularly in cases like these, where 
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practice is required in addition to mere knowledge, there can be 
no necessity for excluding from such specific acquisitions any 
other body of men, even were it not certain that absolute and 
direct advantages would flow from the opposite conduct. We 
believe also that this would tend to diminish or destroy those 
petty, and frequently inconvenient, jealousies, which so often 
spring up between different classes of service; or that, in this 
particular case, the coldness and repulsion often displayed by 
the officers of the’ line, towards the corps a talens, as these are 
often ironically called, would soon disappear, when no corps and 
no man was any longer presumed to be in possession of all know- 
ledge, while the rest were mere ignoramuses. 

t is proper, however, to state, that no very exact or profound 
knowledge would be required, for those who might make these 
acquisitions without belonging to the special service. If one in 
a thousand can construct a piece of ordnance, or a carriage, or 
make gunpowder, or even understand these and many other mat 
ters, it is as much as ever happens, even among the talented corps ; 
and as much perhaps, as is likely to be of use; so that, after all; 
the burden of such acquisition could not be very great to any 
man. As to the service, there is much, of course, which would 
demand actual practice, and which will therefore be better done 
by him who is in daily exercise: But if a raw recruit can, in 
six weeks of his drill at Woolwich, become a sufficient gunner, 
it could not require any very great labour, for any officer of a 
general military education, and already accustomed to ordinary 
field movements and computations, to render himself, if not 
equal to a practised artillery officer, competent at least to sup- 
ply his place on an emergency, and to perform all his ordinary 
duties. Some degree of this knowledge is at all events indis- 
pensable to every officer in a separate command,—were it only to 
prevent him from giving orders that cannot be obeyed—as many 
skilful artillery officers can testify to their sorrow. They per 
haps alone know what is right and what is possible. Yet they 
must obey absurd and improper orders, without remonstrance 
or explanation,—of which the least evil, wasting their fire, or 
wasting their men, occurs daily ; while there is scarcely an of 
ficer of any experience in either of these services who cannot 
recollect much more serious disasters from the same cause. 

To proceed to another and a very different department of 
knowledge, the necessity of Geographical and Statistical Know- 
ledge for all military men, without exception of rank or daties, 
ought to be too obvious to demand much discussion or proof. 
It is impossible that an officer can be too intimate with every 
thing that is comprised under these heads, in those countries 
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which are the seat of war: such as the physical geography, the 
political one, the agriculture, the seasons, the climate, the na- 
ture of the winds and weather, the state of the soils as to mois« 
ture or dryness; the mineralogical or geological characters; the 
population, under all its circumstances and distribution, num- 
bers and character; the commerce, internal and external, and 
more than it is hereneedful to enumerate:—all of these things re- 
lating to the resources of a country; to its difficulties or facilities; 
and all in some way regulating the operations of an army, and 
in fact disposing of all that is not the actual collision of action. 
To specify the various cases in which such knowledge is avail- 
able would be endless; but it is plain that as an army is always 
most efficient in its own country, other things being equal, a 
very large portion of this efficiency must be derived from thé 
accuracy and extent of this very knowledge, which is the result 
of intimacy ; so that our object should be to attain a knowledge 
of other countries as nearly equal to that of our own as possible. 
: While there are many things capable of affecting an army, 
which depend on climate, season, soil, physical geography, and 
so forth, there is not one more deeply important than that which 
relates to the power of these, separately or combined, in affect- 
ing the Health of troops, by the production of fever and dysen- 
tery; diseases which have always proved the great scourge of 
armies, and have often been far more destructive than all the 
other events of war united. We allude here, of course, to the 
existence or production of malaria, and its consequences ; since, 
whatever destruction may have been produced by contagious 
fevers, these have little or no connexion with soil and climate, 
and, in fact, bear no proportion to the two diseases in question, 
which are the produce of this destructive but obscure poison. 
How often these losses have arisen from ignorance of this need- 
ful knowledge, and how ruinous the consequences have been, 
we should have thought it unnecessary to say, had not this 
ignorance been as obstinate as fatal. Walcheren, it might have 
been concluded, would not soon have been forgotten ; yet it was 
80; since the same ignorance or obstinacy was displayed repeat- 
edly after this catastrophe. In Sicily, Malta, Minorca, Portu- 
gal, Spain, our troops have repeatedly suffered, as they did at 
Walcheren ; if less conspicuously to those who hear of the killed 
and wounded only; and there is not one case of all these, in- 
volving a total loss of not Jess than thirty thousand men, (as 
Walcheren alone was the ‘ sufficient reason’ for the destruction 
of ten thousand,) which cannot be traced to that persevering 
obstinacy and conceit, which are the produce of ignorance, 
determined never to learn. The Ionian Islands, now, can re- 
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cord the same tale—as can India, daily. Orloff lost his entire 
army at Paros from this cause; yet it might, with him, have 
been comparatively excusable, as we would equally excuse the 
commanders of the French army before Naples in 1528, for 
losing 24,000 men out of 28,000 in a few days, if it were not 
that the Romans and Greeks of the classical times had left us 
their knowledge and their warnings, as to these very localities, 
Never, perhaps, did ignorance lead to such grievous and humi- 
liating results. The expedition to Walcheren, planned and con- 
ducted as it was, was the fruit of statistical ignorance in every 
one, everywhere, from the Prime Minister to the Commander- 
in-Chief, and from him to the surgeon’s-mate. That ignorance, 
which every Middleburghian, any Dutchman, could have en- 
lightened or dispelled, cost us ten thousand brave men, not a 
little money, and not a little credit, and not a few tears and 
inconveniencies to those whom statesmen never consider. 

The only other kind of statistical knowledge which may be of 
use, and which we can here afford to specify, is that which be- 
longs to the Geology of the seat of war. To military surveyors 
this is always of great value, as indicating the forms and decli- 
vities of ground, often even without the labour of surveying them 
rigidly, always a guide of some kind, and often a very accurate 
one. It may often be not less useful to the engineer in many of 
his undertakings ; as in his saps, his mines, his operations general- 
ly, where earth is concerned ; and often not less so where water 
may be in question ; ground to be drained or inundated, or water 
defences to be executed. Yet there is no system of military edu- 
cation in this country, that has ever attempted to teach one of the 
branches of knowledge on which this variety of statistical infor- 
mation can alone be founded, or from which it can be derived, 
The ordinary or political geography is supposed to be known from 
our birth. It is to be presumed,—and we all know what the truth 
of the presumption is. As to the physical geography of any 
country on earth, it is known, if it be known, from one of Mr 
Faden’s maps; of the morals, the dwellings, the food, the com- 
merce of all such countries, an officer may have heard that a 
Portuguese carries a long knife, eats garlic, sells port wine, and 
buys bacalhao; while, if his destiny be India or Africa, he may 
discover, after the loss of five or ten thousand men, that the sun 
is very hot at midday, that a monsoon shifts the wind in his 
teeth, blows across a jungle, and poisons half his camp, that his 
bridge of communication is very surprisingly washed away by 
an inundation foreseen by every body but himself, and that the 
half of the army which is not poisoned by rice fields, is starved, 
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because his troops cannot get bullocks to eat, and that his trang. 
ports cannot reach the shore, or lie in harbour, just when he 
wants them. 

But we must pass on to the only other branch of technical 
knowledge, on which we are compelled to say a few words, be- 
cause it has formed part of the system of education in all our 
military schools—Chemistry: That there can be no general 
scientihe education without this most important and exten- 
sive science, nobody can question. Yet the practical uses be- 
long chiefly to the artillery service, though occasionally they 
‘may also concern the engineer. But we need not dwell on this; 
and finding it necessary to draw to a conclusion, shall do little 
more than name Architecture, the general and practical princi- 
ples of which ought to be taught in military schools, at least to 
those intended for engineers, since they are often employed and 
trusted in works of this nature, as in other branches of civil 
engineering. Yet there is no necessity for extending this kind 
of instruction farther. It has no relation, or at least but a very 
remote one, to pure military service ; and it is, indeed, only be- 
eause military engineers are employed as civil ones also, in the 
works of fortification and barracks, that it becomes an essential 

rt of their instruction. 

And thus we may conclude our account of the essential sub- 
jects, or departments of knowledge, which appear to us neces- 
sary to the military profession. It remains only to offer some 
remarks on our systems of military education, as they exist, or 
have formerly existed, among us. Yet here, also, the remarks 
must be general; and without distinguishing the particularschool, 
or points on which these may have differed,—partly because we 
have no room for details, and partly that we may avoid the ap- 
pearance of particular censure, where our object is only to extend 
the knowledge and attainments of the army. Now, we conceive 
it to be the leading error of all these institutions, (though we are 
aware the remark may excite some surprise,) to consider the 
study of Elementary Mathematics as not merely the basis of this 
education, but the very education itself, and almost the sole one ; 
as if the object had been to make mathematicians, not soldiers. 
We admit, of course, that such elementary instruction, to a cer- 
tain extent at least, is necessary to some of the practical purposes 
already noticed: But they who know how these works are exe- 
cuted in actual life, and well executed too, know equally well 
that they are performed by the mere rules which mathematicians 
have laid down, and without any elementary knowledge in the 
performers. This is literally true, in the very great majority of 
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cases of surveying, engineering, civil and military, of common 
architecture, of naval architecture, of machinery, and even of 
ractical astronomy and optics,—in fact, of every thing ; while, as 
the system of the military academies is now constituted, all these 
artists, were they educated in them, would acquire, or rather la- 
bour pretty much in vain to acquire, fluxions and conic sections, 
-without ever learning how to survey a field, construct a mill- 
wheel, or erect the centrings of a bridge. In reality, the ver 
use and purpose of mathematicians is to invent rules for practi- 
‘eal men; whereas the education at present given to a soldier is 
not that which teaches the use or application of mathematics, 
which is truly what he wants, but the means of making the 
rules, and knowing the reasons for them, which he does not 
want. And the common result is, that he does not acquire even 
this; from want of time, from want of ambition, from repug- 
nance or indolence as to the acquisition of an abstract science, 
the utility of which he can scarcely ever be persuaded to reflect 
on. 
Farther, this education is forced equally on those who have in- 
clinations and abilities for the study, and on boys, who, from ex- 
treme youth, undeveloped faculties, natural incapacity, or a dis> 
like, cannot or will not acquire it : For he must be a very bad ob- 
server in private life, whe does not know that the attempt is 
often utterly fruitless, and in no small proportion of instances ; 
while mathematical teachers also know well, that the power of 
comprehending demonstrations does not generally appear till 
about the age of fifteen, or is at least of little value before that 
period ; while mere boys are sent to these academies, to be dis- 
gusted with insurmountable difficulties, and to learn a few pro- 
blems by rote, which they forget as soon as the examinations are 
over, and they are relieved from the discipline of the place. 
Upon the same erroneous principle, the acquirement of abstract 
mathematics is made the only test of abilities, and the sole 
source of honours and rank, appointment to a commission, &e. ; 
while no respect whatever is paid to those acquisitions, however 
practically useful, nor any regard shown to abilities, that have 
not displayed themselves in this particular department. Surely 
it requires but little knowledge of the human mind, and little 
practical experience of life, to know that many men of the high- 
est abilities in many departments of knowledge, have never been 
able to comprehend the six Books of Euclid. Swift is a noted 
instance. But we cannot look through our aristocracy and le- 
gislature, or to the Army itself, nay not to nine in ten of our 
engineers, surveyors, and machinists, without seeing, that, in all 
this mass of varied knowledge and ability, there does not exist 
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perhaps a single profound mathematician,—not one in a hundred, 
or perhaps a thousand, who thoroughly knows the foundation 
even of plane trigonometry or the Rule of Three, in their re- 
spective theorems, or has heard of the purpose or nature of al- 
gebra, much less of what an equation is, and what it does. And 
if it be true, as we have already said, that a very small portion 
of elementary mathematics is sufficient for all practical pur- 
poses, it is impossible not to be struck with the absurdity of 
carrying this system so far, as to compel the acquisition of fluxions 
and conic sections ; when the eight Books of Euclid, and a power 
over quadratic equations, comprise all the elementary knowledge 
that can almost ever come into use. To youth, such as the 
pupils in all the junior academies, these are serious difficulties ; 
while they occupy two or three years of life, in fact nearly the 
whole pupils’ time, which might be so much better employed. 
There is, in truth, no practical use derived from these higher 
branches ; or, if there are a few, they are better executed through 
rules, and are, in fact, always so executed, be the elementary ac- 
quisitions what they may. The exciseman who gauges a cask, 
and who never heard that his rule is derived from a fluxional 
computation of the contents of a portion of a parabolic spindle, 
will levy the duty per gallon as well as Simpson could have 
done, and perhaps better; while the very inventor of the rule 
himself will forget his elements and his reasons, when he thrusts 
his rod into the liquor and adds up the figures. But in this 
military course of instruction, it is more especially ludicrous to 
find what the reasons for acquiring conic sections are. The 
reason for half a year’s hard labour, during the most precious 
time of the pupil’s residence, is simply that shot ought to fly in 
a parabolic curve, though in reality it does not. Nothing can 
be much more unlike a parabol than the actual path of a shot 
or a shell ; and though it were one, the knowledge of it certain- 
ly would not enable the artilleryman to kill a man the more, nor 
throw his shell more certainly over the parapet. 

If, however, all this must still be done, in spite of all that com- 
mon sense can suggest, or experience prove—if to have measured 
an ellipse or a hyperbola, computed the paraboloid of a sprung 
mine, or an useless radius of curvature, is to be the only admis- 
sible title to a commission, it would certainly be better if the 
pupils were compelled to make a certain advance in the lower 
elements before admission into a military school. At present it 
is enough if they know vulgar fractions; a magnificent acquisi- 


tion assuredly, at fourteen—since it may easily be acquired by a 
child of eight, 
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There is one argument in favour of a mathematical education, 
which one hears so often and so confidently urged, that it is diffi- 
cult to give it a quiet answer. This very original proposition is, 
that this abstract science forms the best course of intellectual dis- 
cipline, or constitutes the only valuable and enly true Jogic. It 
would take a larger space to expose this fallacy than we can now 
afford ; if it were necessary to expose all the minor fallacies on 
which it proceeds. But this is not necessary. Doubtless.mathe- 
matical demonstrations consist of syllogisms; but logicians need 
not be told, that to know the names of the tools does not neces 
sarily produce good work, or any work: And what the syllogism 
alone did for the human mind, when it had no materials to work 
on, is a history but too well known. But whatever might be its 
worth, it is plain that the mathematical use of it never can form 
a discipline applicable in any respect to that great mass of facts 
and events, or to that knowledge, which constitutes the actual 
business of human life. In the demonstrations or syllogisms of 
mathematics, the conviction is clear and indisputable, through 
every step of the process. There is no possibility of doubt, or cone 
fusion, or evasion, because the terms are few and clear, and can» 
not be denied. There are, accordingly, no probabilities to 
weigh, no prejudices or affections to distract—nothing of all that 
which forms the exercise, as it produces all the difficulty, of 
reasoning in the affairs of life, and as to human knowledge in 
general. Truth, no doubt, is the object in both cases, as it neces- 
sarily is of all reasoning ; but the difference is, that no one cares 
what the truth may turn out in mathematics; since there is not 
# geometer who would not be quite as well satisfied that a triangle 
should contain ten right angles as two, provided it were proved. 
Add to all this the important and indeed decisive specialty, 
that mathematical reasoning applies solely to abstractions, of 
the most ideal or visionary nature—to Form, Number, and Space 
—while all human reasoning on other subjects, is founded on 
realities, and those of a most complicated and varied nature— 
often so complicated, that they cannot be disentangled by any 
power of mind. It is very necessary also to remark, that the ma- 
thematical syllogism is limited to Geometry ; so that, whatever 
may be the value of mathematics as a means of mental discipline, 
it is to this department that their power must be confined. Alge- 
bra, the entire system onwards to the differential calculus, may 
bea trial of patience and of ingenuity in a particular department ; 
but is as utterly unconcerned with processes of reasoning, as the 
feats of a tambler or a shuffler of cups and balls—if we except 
the very little, difficult enough we do not deny, which consists 
in finding oat how to begin, and what the data are. But in the 
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main operation, from the fluxion until the finding of the fluent, 
the operator knows no more of what is going on than the Mari 
in the Moon, unless he shonld choose to stop and make his sub- 
stitutions. He is a conjuror, in short,—an alchemist ; he shakes 
a box of dice, and tosses his elixirs into a crucible ; and the end, 
of which he even suspected nothing till it arrived, is somebody's 
fortune, or a bar of gold ! 

We pass, however, from these high matters; and turn back to 
the actual condition of our schools, to say, that, in truth, even 
when this all-sufficient science is supposed to have been learned, 
when the aspirant has undergone his examination, received his 
prizes and the licentia superiorum, with the nomination to a com- 
mission, he either knows as little of mathematics as he did when 
he commenced, in ninety-nine cases of a hundred,—or he takes 
especial care to forget it all, before he has worn his epaulettea year. 
And it cannot be otherwise. He has been taught a rote; and 
his very teachers are but what they have made him, men of rote. 
Few, indeed, who do not know what a mathematical school is, 
and what are mathematical teachers in general, can suspect, or 
‘believe, how purely matter of memory and mechanism all this 
is—can believe that not an exertion of the reasoning faculty is 
ever brought to bear on it; and that to put the teacher, as well 
as the pupil, out of his mill-track, is like depriving the actor of 
his catch-word, or the dancing bear of his bagpipe. It is all 
matter of memory and association ; and neither impreves the 
reasoning power, nor graduates into practical knowledge. 

If we have dwelt long on this abuse in our military schools, it 
‘is because we consider it by far the greatest existing, and also 
‘the most difficult to correct. How we think it ought to be cor- 
rected, may be readily inferred from what bas here been said, 
and without a detail that we cannot afford: But it may be right 
‘to state in one word how we would wish to occupy and direct that 
time and attention which are often so entirely wasted on ele- 
mentary mathematics. If it is to no purpose that an officer can 
determine a centre of oscillation, when he cannot build a bridge, 
or lay a mortar, or make a reconnoissance—the true remedy is, 
‘that he should learn how all these things are to be done, while 
‘at school, that he may afterwards be able to do them when wanted. 
We do not say that he does not learn any thing practically use- 
ful, but he certainly learns very little ; and if utility is the ulti- 
mate purpose of all education, why should he not learn all that 
can and must be wanted ? Let these academies then lower their 
fanciful standard of elementary mathematics, reduce the time 
wasted on them, and teach, by actual practice and example, what 

“their pupils will have to execute hereafter; and thus also will 
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they excite the industry and ambition of those who would often: 
labour cheerfully if they could find an interest, or see a purpose ; 
but who now hate and shun their mathematics at Sandhurst or 
Woolwich, just as they hated their nonsense verses at Eton and 
Westminster—and really not altogether without reason in either 
case. 

We have but one or two short remarks to add: The manner 
in which the drawing of landscape, so indispensable in military 
surveying, is generally taught, is nearly useless, since it consists 
in nothing more than copying; which, if it gives mechanical dex- 
terity, can give nothing else. But it was a far greater abuse, 
and we fear it is not quite corrected yet, that fortification was 
taught in no other manner. All that was required was, to copy 
Plans of works of different kinds, enlarging them from the school 
books, or imitating the master’s stock in trade; while the merit 
‘was measured by the accuracy of the copy, and the neatness of the 
work. And thus it frequently happened that the pupil left the 
Academy, and received his commission as an engineer, without 
‘even knowing what the profile was, or what it meant; without 
knowing more about it than that there were so many lines and 
shadows on his ‘ Plate :’ while not a single principle or purpose 
of the whole art, was ever explained to him ; so that had he been 
asked to build even a redoubt, he would not have known what 
it was, far less how to construct it. 

It is the same fault which reigns throughout: the want of the 
applications, of a reference to the facts, to the uses. Certainly 
this is a ‘ doux chevet’ for the teachers; but it ought not to be, 
-and would not be so, if they who appoint and manage these esta- 
-blishments were more competent. It is here as in the monopoly of 
education by the clergy ; the planners and superintendents cannot 
-order or cause to be taught what they do not themselves know; 
and as all these things react after they have acted, it would not 
be among the least of the advantages derived from a greater ex- 
tension of knowledge through the army at large, that the entire 
systems of these schools would be altered in no long time ; and 
-that the effects which t’:ey ought to produce would be at length 
attained, 

We pass purposely over all that relates to Discipline, and sha]l 
add but a word on the waste or misdirection of time, To at- 
tempt to preserve the knowledge of Latin in these schools, we 
take to be entirely fruitless ; and if it does not occupy much 
time, it takes up what might be better employed. No Latin, 
in reality, is generally brought from any school, public or pri- 
vate ; or what there might have been, is forgotten, as it is hated, 
as soon as the restraint under which it was taught is removed. 
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That dancing, and a dancing master, have recently formed an 
integral part of such establishments, is another of those follies 
at which we might smile, if the time could not have been better 
occupied in such military amusements and instruction united— 
in the management of artillery and machines, and the construc- 
tion of models, or of actual works, on a small scale—as would 
form an acceptable substitute even for cricket. Of fencing, the 
same. But it is time to have done. What has been said can- 
hot well be misapprehended; and is enough, we think, to ex- 
plain all the principles required for a reformation in this impor- 
tant branch of education. We purposely abstain from details 
that might be censured as invidious, or railed at as savouring 
of presumption. When there is a real wish for improvement, 
these will be easily supplied. It is our present purpose to 
make such a wish general; and to enforce, in short, this plain 
and comprehensive principle—That in all education, the pur- 
pose is use; the test, the capacity of practical application; and 
that, whatever is the subject to be taught, that mode is to be pre- 
ferred which best enables the pupil to turn his knowledge to ac- 
count; and that system the most eligible, which preduces the 
greatest practical result with the least expenditure of money, 
time, and labour. , 


Art. VI.— Architectural Antiquities of Great Britain. By John 
Britton, F.S.A. 5 vols. 4to. London. 1805--1825. 


Art all that has been said and written on the subject of Go- 
thic Architecture, and notwithstanding the valuable assis- 
tance furnished by draughtsmen and engravers, who have pub- 
lished the most accurate representations of what they have them- 
selves beheld, in all its progressive stages, it still remains involved 
in the same obscarity as when its attempted revival first attract- 
ed the notice of the public. Volume after volume has since that 
period been devoted to the discussion of its several departments ; 

et, however easy it may. now be to speak plausibly on imsu- 
ated matters appertaining to it, we believe that no comprehen- 
sive view of its origin and progress has ever yet been satisfac- 
torily given. 

It did, indeed, require no trifling share of ability, supported 
by no ordinary enthusiasm and perseverance, to rescue this de- 
lightful study from the neglect into which it had fallen, im- 
mediately after its final decay in the sixteenth century. At 
first sight it may seem remarkable, that, at that puicloulae mo- 
ment, when the influence of Rome over our church and nation 
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was violently arrested, our architects, after a general abandon- 
ment of so many centuries, should again submit to imitate and 
engraft upon their own, the rules and style of the Italians. But 
the seeds of that revolution in architecture had been long sown. 
Before and up to that very period, our communications with 
Italy had been frequent; and, as we know from such examples 
as the Earl of Surrey and Sir Thomas Wyatt, foreign travel was 
often undertaken, as well for the purposes of advancement in li+ 
terature and the arts, as for that of idle recreation and amuse« 
ment. But, in truth, this taste was in the main derived to us 
through the medium of France; where it. had been adopted some 
time before ; and where the later edifices, although still. retaining 
the same general forms, had already exchanged the chaste luxu+ 
riance of Gothic ornament, for the incongruous yn of 
Italy—as may be seen in St Jaques, at Dieppe, and Notre Dame; 
at Caen. The Germans, with whom our intercourse was then 
but slight, seem to have escaped almost entirely from the ab-+ 
surdities which prevailed at that period—which has been strange+ 
ly enough dignified by the French with the title of ‘ Epoque de 
§ la renaissance des arts,’ 

The chantry of Bishop Gardiner, erected by himself in Win- 
chester Cathedral, about the year 1540, is one of the latest spe+ 
cimens of Gothic architecture in our country ; though even this 
can hardly be called Gothic, mixed up, and masked as it is, by 
the prevailing ornament then recently introduced from the de- 
signs of Holbein. In 1574, Longleat, in Wilts, was built after 
the designs of John of Padua, who succeeded Holbein in that 
mixed style which was composed of Gothic and Palladian. The 
latter of these fashions, however, seems to have gradually gained 
ground during the remainder of the 16th century, and finally to 
have obtained a stronghold in this country; while the works of 
Inigo Jones and Sir Christopher Wren, in the age which follow- 
ed, entirely superseded and effaced all vestiges of the taste for 
Gothic. It is true, that the latter not only wrote upon the style 
he had exploded, but also erected the two western towers of 
Westminster Abbey: But it had been better for the beauty of 
that noble edifice, as well as for his own fame, if he had never 
attempted either. 

Whilst a new style of architecture was thus rapidly gaining 

ound in our own country, ecelesiastical poverty in the first 

nstance, succeeded by reforming madness in the second, com- 
pleted the degradation of the old; and had nearly succeeded in 
effecting the destruction of every Gothic edifice throughout the 
country, After these two disastrous periods of iconoclasm and 
anarchy had passed away, the zeal of ignorance, by injudicious- 
ly repairing what their ancestors had wickedly defaced, puta 
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finishing stroke to the mischief ; which was in this manner ac~ 
cumulated for something more than a century. When we seea 
revolutionary Saint like Richard Culmer, better known by the 
name of Blue Dick, employed in dashing out the glorious ima- 
gery. of the painted windows at Canterbury with a pikestaff, or, 
like the soldiers at Arundel, scooping out an oven in an altar- 
tomb, our indignation smothers our regret. But when a pious 
Bishop conceals, as Richard Neale did in 1627, at Winchester, 
a large portion of the high altar behind a screen of wood-work, 
as tasteless in itself as inconsistent with all around it, we recon- 
cile ourselves by the reflection, that the splendid work bebind 
has thus been effectually defended from that sacrilegious destruc- 
tion which was so shortly to ensue. The high altar of Milton 
Abbey, Dorsetshire, was in like manner plastered over for se- 
curity, till brought to light by Wyatt during the progress of the 
new works by Sir William Chambers. Heads of images have 
been accidentally discovered in Winchester Cathedral, their faces 
let. into the walls, and the back of the heads smoothed away, so 
as to present only a flat surface to the spectstor. 

During these periods, and down to the latter end of the last 
century, Gothic architecture was seldom mentioned—never but 
in terms of contempt, and only a few ludicrous caricatures of it 
were attempted. In 1742, Batty Langley published a book of 
Gothic designs, professing therein to revive the art, which had 
been entirely lost, he said, for many centuries past. Langley, 
however, was not the man destined to recover it; and though he 
may perhaps have somewhat helped to bring it once more into 
notice, his personal acquaintance with the subject, notwithstand- 
ing his ‘ assiduous researches for upwards ot 20 years in many 
‘ of the most ancient buildings,’ was very superficial indeed. Ho- 
race Walpole gave ample opportunities, though on a small scale, 
to the ingenious Essex to exercise his antiquarian knowledge ; 
‘yet, after all, Strawberry Hill did little credit either to the archi- 
tect or the designer. Lut the taste for Gothic was now evident- 
ly reviving; and Deans and Chapters began to turn their thonghts 
towards remedying the dilapidations of their cathedrals. With 
show much zeal, and how little judgment, these repairs were then 
conducted, the temerity of James Wyatt at Salisbury, Litchfield, 
‘and Durham, sufficiently attests; and may be well contrasted 
with the skill and science more recently displayed in the resto- 
rations at Winchester, at Canterbury, and in Henry the Seventh’s 
Chapel, Westminster. The learning and research combined in 
the able treatises of Milner and Bentham, tended still more to 
render the subject accessible and popular. Buta certain evil at- 
tended this popularity ; for the numerous authors, who were thus 

:tempted, with little preparation, to write on the subject, very na- 
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turally increased, by their contradictory and narrow views, the 
obscurity which previously overshadowed it ; as an intricate cause, 
is not greatly elucidated by the conflicting testimonies of fifty 
different witnesses, In the present case, it looks as though every. 
one had entered on the enquiry, irretrievably committed in favour, 
of some particular system, or under the necessity of confining his 
researches to some particular country. And thus each resolutely. 
shut his eyes to whatever was likely to weaken his own arguments; 
and prejudice, or partial ignorance, was suffered to suppress 
what larger or more enlightened views would have called in to. 
the aid of bold and manly investigation. 

Mr Britton, in the fifth volume of his Architectural Antiqui- 
ties, has collected nearly all the different opinions on the ques- 
tion, amounting to upwards of fifty, extracted from set treatises, 
or incidental disquisitions. To these we may add the essays 
and remarks of MM. de Gerville and Deshayes, translated in a 
small periodical Journal, called the ‘Crypt,’ and particularly those 
of M, de Caumont, which have appeared in the Memoirs of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Normandy, together with that of M.,, 
Delaqueriere, in his introduction to the ‘ Description Historique, 
§ des Maisons de Rouen.’ 

We have before alluded to the important assistance contri- 
buted to these researches by the aid of graphic illustration. Of 
those who have laboured in this line, the first was the enthusi-. 
astic and indefatigable Carter, who, in two large folio volumes, 
and in his drawings executed for the Society of Antiquaries, 
collected a body of specimens, elucidating the earliest period of 
English architecture, painting, and sculpture ; a labour, for 
the unassisted endeavours of a single man, almost beyond be- 
lief. Britton, in his Cathedral and Architectural Antiquities, 
has pursued the same plan, and presented us with a large variety 
of objects most admirably delineated by the most distinguished 
artists who have followed that peculiar line of drawing and en- 
graving. Pugin, after publishing two sumptuous volumes, il, 
lustrative of the same style in England, has been subsequently 
employed in selecting the most important and interesting spe- 
cimens from the edifices of Normandy. Moller, in Germany, 
has given a volume containing elevations, sections, plans, and 
details of churches, and other ancient structures in his neigh- 
hourhood, (chiefly those along the Rhine.) all of them contri- 
buting to further the great work, by leaving no country unex+ 
plored, where buildings may be found likely to cast light on 
the difficult and intricate question of the architecture of the 
middle ages. 

We do not intend, on this occasion, to weigh every unsupporty 
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ed theory, or to answer every idle suggestion; labour would be 
only thrown away on such a task, and even tend to increase 
the difficulty we aré anxious to dispel. But the work has, 
besides, been in a great measure done for us; by individual 
Opponents effectually demolishing each other, in some cases; 
while the sure test of public opinion has consigned others to the 
oblivion they have been thought to deserve. By these means, 
many a fanciful proposition, which had otherwise encumbered 
the ground, has been already cleared away; and a more com- 
ge acquaintance with individual facts has prepared the pub- 
ic mind for a more perfect conception of the whole; and al- 
ready dispelled much of the mystery which had been thrown 
over the subject by men of science, who did not feel the genius 
of the architecture; by architects, who knew nothing of its 
history ; and by men of taste, who were ignorant of, or grossly 
inattentive to both. 

Being more anxious to be understood, than solicitous about 
the strict propriety of our language, we shall make no other 
division of the architecture of the middle ages, than into that 
distinguished by the semicircular Roman or Norman arch; and 
that marked by the pointed, or Gothic. What was (or at least 
what was nol) the true origin of this latter style, we do not think 
it very difficult to determine. We do not believe, in the first 
place, that it was imported, as a foreign exotic, from any remote 
region, in a state of original perfeetion. We do not believe, that 
either in its rude or mature state, it was borrowed from the Moors 
in Spain, or the Saracens in the Holy Land; or that, as Payne 
Knight has been pleased to imagine, it was ‘ merely a corruption 
* of Greek, by a mixture of Moorish or Saracenic, with a combi- 
‘ nation of Egyptian, Persie, and Hindoo,’ Still less do we be- 
lieve that its prototype was derived from branching avenues and 
interlacing boughs ; or from sheaves of lances, or the pliabilities 
of wicker work. These sources are, in fact, at once too fanciful, 
and too original and ingenious, for an art which neither grew up 
from infancy among a primitive people, nor at once assumed a 
precise and decided character ; but was engrafted by settled races, 
upon old-established modes of building, and was gradually in- 
vested with those peculiarities which afterwards suggested these 
ingenious theories to speculative minds. 

Its true origin, we conceive, is to be found in the style which 
immediately preceded it: and its perfection was attained, not 
by any sudden discovery, or the developement of any new prin- 
ciple, but by a tasteful and progressive combination of those 
ornaments, eontrivances, or beauties, that had at first been se- 
parately devised. The Romans, if not the Greeks, had left 
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magnificent specimens of lofty buildings, and even of tiers and 
series of arches and windows, in their aqueducts, their theatres, 
and amphitheatres. The intersection of the circular areh, first 
projected, in all likelihood, as a casual ornament, generated the 
pointed arch: the clustering of eolumns for strength probably 
suggested their clustering for beauty; the square pier would 
naturally beeome indented from the same analogy; and orna- 
ment after ornament would be invented, as the genius of the 
builders was developed, in an age where wealth was in few 
hands, and where there were but few other means for its em- 
ployment, till the stately and imposing piles of the magnificent 
Gothic arose, to predominate over the more massive grandeur 
of the models of classic antiquity. 

This too, however, we confess, is but speculation ; and as'such 
only do we offer it to our readers. But we have less diffidence 
in announcing our entire conviction, that, at all events, this 
style was but gradually invested with its splendid peculiarities : 
and that nothing can be more erroneous than the supposition, 
that the pointed arch, the elustered column, the deep-groined 
portal, and the flowering capitals, were all introduced simul- 
taneously,—and recognised from the beginning, as consistent 
and necessary complements of the same grand design, or expo- 
nents of the same original idea. On the contrary, we are per- 
fectly persuaded, and can refer, indeed, to indisputable facts in 
aupport of our opinion, that almost every one of these embel- 
lishments was separately invented and applied ; that the primi- 
tive architecture of a Gothic palace or cathedral was distinguish- 
ed by semicircular arches, and plain round, massive columns 
—and that these successive enrichments were all independent 
and successive inventions, by the elegant accumulation of which 
those gorgeous fabrics were at last composed, which have ever 
since commanded the admiration of the world. An investigation 
of no great extent will establish, we think, beyond all question, 
the truth of this proposition. 


I. Cotumns.—Milner having noticed the tall, slender, and 
clustered columns, which he says were introduced along with 
the pointed style, and formed a necessary adjunct of it, conti- 
nues: * Hence it became necessary to choose a material of firm 
‘texture for composing them, which occasioned the general 
¢ adoption of purbec for this purpose.’ (In truth, this purbec, or 
black marble, was in use long before.) * But even this substance 
‘ being found teo weak to support the incumbent weight, occa- 
* sioned the shafts to be multiplied, and thus produced the elus- 
‘‘ ter columns.’ Now, whatever may be in this, there.is nogreat 
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difficulty, we think, in following up, at least’ historically, the 
successive combinations and additions by which the massy round 
column, and the simple square pier, were gradually transformed 
into these elegant and light clusters, which constitute so promi- 
nent a feature in a Gothic church. The former were doubtless 
the earliest and most simple supports for the superincumbent 
tiers of arches, introduced in the later periods of Roman archi, 
tecture ; and we find the column thus situated in the peristylium 
of the palace of Diocletian at Spalatro, and in the nave of the 
massy cathedral erected at Aix-la-Chapelle, towards the end of 
the eighth century, by Charlemagne, 

This primitive square pier being first indented at the angles, 
(as at St Alban’s,) produced a deviation, which was farther en, 
hanced by a semi-column occasionally attached to the sides, and 
helping to support the arches and groins, or wood-work of the 
roof. (Winchester, north transept; Mentz.) When the angu- 
lar indentures were occupied by entire shafts, so common in all 
edifices of the immediately succeeding period, a perfect cluster- 
ed pier was formed. (Durham; Abbaye aux Hommes, Caen; 
Bonn.) It was a similar taste for multiplying the parts, which 
enriched the simple column, In an ancient building, now de- 
stroyed, but minutely described and delineated in the fifteenth 
volume of the Archzologia, and probably erected by Bishop 
Herbert Losing before 1101, the main columns were perfectly 
round, with four smaller cluster shafts placed close beside them, 
but nevertheless detached, In the Galilee of Durham Cathedral, 
built by Hugh Pudsey in 1153, and in the Round Church of the 
Temple, London, of the time of Henry the Second, the tiers of 
arches are supported by clusters of four columns, with Norman 
capitals ; and in the front of Upton Church, Huntingdonshire, a 
cluster of columns, in the Norman style, supports the basin, In 
the chapel of Joseph of Arimathea, at Glastonbury, there are 
cluster columns of black marble, united by bands ; as also at the 
hospital of St Leonard’s at Stamford. Now, all these examples 
are of the proper Norman period ; and in the two last the clusters 
are against the walls, where they would hardly have been placed, 
if mere want of strength had been the cause of their adoption.. 

These facts, we think, are sufficient to show Milner’s twofold 
error ; in supposing, first, that clustered columns were first used 
subsequently to the introduction of the pointed arch; and, se- 
condly, that they originated in the weakness of the taper Gothic 
shafts, and their insufficiency, when single, for supporting the 
arcades. No one, indeed, would be inclined to apply that epi- 
thet to such shafts as support the east end of Canterbury Cathe- 
Aral ; and yet we know of no other sort of single shaft ever placed 
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in similar situations. But, at all events, it is established by the: 
examples we have cited, that the clustered piers were known and 
used long before the period of the pointed arch,—and that the. 
clustered columns were equally well known, though perhaps not: 
so generally adopted. 


II. Winpvows.—‘ As to the windows of that age,’ (Henry III.) 
says Bentham, in his introductory chapter to the History of Ely 
Cathedral, ‘ we find they were long, narrow, sharp-pointed, and; 
‘usually decorated on the inside and outside with small marble 
‘shafts.’ —‘ In a building of three stories, the uppermost com~ 
‘monly had three windows within the compass of every arch, 
‘the centre one being higher than those on each side. The 
‘ middle tier or story (the triforium) had only two within the 
«same space ; the lowest, only one window.’ , 

Now it is quite true, that the three windows within the com- 
pass of every arch, the tallest of them in the centre, forma very 
striking feature in the edifices of the above period. (Salisbury ; 
Wells; Bristol; Temple Church, London.) But these are by 
no means the earliest specimens of this form, nor are such win- 
dows to be found exclusively in Gothic buildings. The sanie 
design may be very clearly traced in the Norman clerestories, 
although only one of the arches, the centre one and the tallest of 
the three, was as yet perforated for a window. (Naves of Dur- 
ham and Norwich; Winchester, north transept; Romsey church, 
Hants; Abbaye aux Hommes, Caen.) But the west window of 
the chapel of St Joseph, at Glastonbury, is a most complete 
specimen of the triple-headed window—with this exception on- 
ly, that it has semicircular, instead of pointed arches. 

The middle tier, or story, mentioned by Bentham; that is, the 
triforium, or space between the clerestory and lower arches of 
the nave, was composed, both in Norman and Gothic cathedrals, 
of a series of arches. The simplest consisted of rows of plain 
arches in the wall, usually, though not always, perforated, to 
give light to the roof of the aisle; {Abbaye aux Dames, and 
Church of St Nicholas, Caen;) and these, after the transition 
to the pointed or Gothic style, were frequently adopted in Gothic 
cathedrals. (Wells; Winchester.) The other kind of combi- 
nation, however, is exceedingly common in German churches of 
this, and a much earlier period, and equally so in England and 
France. We mean the grand semicircular arch enclosing two 
lesser ones, supported by columns at the sides and in the middle, 
{Leominster Church, Herefordshire; Winchester, north trans 
sept; naves of Durham and Rochester.) This very usual ar- 
rangement of arches is also found at.a later period in the choir 
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of Canterbury, where the upper arch is semicircular and the 
lower ones pointed; we again find it, more enriched, in the nave 
of Salisbury Cathedral, and the: north transept of York, 1227 ;, 
and in a still further state of advancement in the naves of Lin-. 
coln Cathedral and Westminster Abbey. .- ‘ 

Milner (vol. II. c. 6, of his History of Winchester) traces with 
great accuracy the alterations which took ‘place about this ‘pe- 
riod, tewards filling up the windows of churches with mullione 
and tracery. ’ ; 

‘ This disposition of two lights (under one common arch) oc~ 
« casioning a dead space between their heads, a trefoil or quatre- 
‘ foil, one-of the simplest and most ancient kind.of ornaments, 
© was introdaced between them, as in the porch of: Beaulieu re- 
‘ fectory; the ornamental work of De Lucy; in the ancient part 
‘of the Lady Chapél, Winton; and the west door of the pre« 
‘sent church of St Cross. The happy effect of this simple or- 
* namentcaused the-upper part of. it to be afterwards introduceg 
* into the heads of the arches themselves.’ ‘ 
- THI. Doors.—In the doors, also, a trifling alteration took place 
about the same period: For, whereas only one had hitherte 
been customary, two doorways were now introduced in all the 

neipal entrances. (Salisbury; Beverley Minster; Wells.) 
These were furthermore divested of that profusion of ornaments 
al carving and has-reliefs, which had before been lavished ou 
them; although the west door of Litchfield Cathedral exhibits 
a beautiful, and not altogether a solitary, exception to this rule 
- The pediments over the arches of the doors (Salisbury, west 
front; Darlington Church; Durham) may be found over each 
of the Norman doorways of the chapel of St Joseph at Glaston- 
bury; by which instance, however much they may assimilate 
with the Gothic character, distinguished by its aspiring pyramidal 
form, they are proved to have been used anterior to the epoch 
of the pointed style. While, therefore, we cannot positively rank 
the pyramidal pediment among the causes whith qrediesed the 
corresponding style of architecture, we may at least rest assured 
that this characteristic in the architecture didnot determine 
the form of the pediment, which had been: previously invented 
and adopted. Indeed, the gables (for they are substantially nor 
thing else) of the Norman architects were by no means, as some 
have thought, always flat and unaspiring ;: but, on the contrary, 
in many instances highly pyramidal. (South transepte of Win- 
chester and Norwich; north transept and north porch.of Dury 
ham.) Moller has gone so far as te maintain the prevalence of 
the horizontal line in the composition of the English and French 
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edifices even Of the 13th and 14th centuries, and Has Specified 
particularly their low gables.and flat towers. Had he poasessed 
any other means-ef collecting the real facts, than that) of en- 
graved representations of particular edifices, we think he would 
have escaped this portentous error. : As:he builds his argument, 
however, in a great degree, upon that.assuimption, it is mecessary 
to state exptiartly, that no one who has ever walked under the 
roofs of Canterbury, Westminster, Amiens, or Chartres, can 
want sufficient matter to refute the Doctor in this ingenious, 
but mistaken, theory. 


. IV. Prans.—The plans of the Norman edifices were equally 
spacious and perfect with those of the Gothie. (Winchester ; 
Durham.) Yet they do not contain thesmaller trausept, as we 
find it at Salisbury, Wells, and Worcester.. The cathedrals of 
Mentz and Worms on the Rhine, erected in the 10th and 11th 
eenturies, have double transepts, but arranged on exactly the 
same plan as in the generality of our English cathedrals. The 
circular east end, borrowed originally from the Roman Basili- 
eas, went out of use before the completion of the Gothic; nor 
was it commonly replaced in this country, by those polygonal 
terminations which almost invariably occur, with so much 
beauty, in churches upon the Continent. We have the'circular 
end-in the eathedrals of Gloucester and Norwich; while that of 
Canterbury, aud the abbeys of Westminster and Tewkesbury, 
present beautifal examples of the polygon. 


.» V. Ornaments.—Many of the ornaments which decorated 
the Norman:edifices were continued Jong after the intreduction 
of the pointed arch. The zig-zag was at first, the »most gene- 
rally used; (Canterbury, Rochester, Salisbury, St Albans;).and 
many other varieties may) be observed, but particularly what 
Carter has called the Saxon: fourleaved ornament, which is 
found in the ancient. Norman chureh of Steyning, in Sussex, at 
Malmesbury, and on the font.ef Hexham in Northumberland. 
Jt constituted,a very fashionable decoration in the mouldings of 
the 13th century, and was not entirely abolished for a consider- 
able time afterwards. (Canterbury, Rochester, Salisbury, St 
Albans, Lineolny York, &c.): The improvements in the capitals 
of the columns were equally gradual. The heavy square heads 
-of the early: Norman pillars were fashioned, in the course of the 
12th century, into a distant and somewhat rude resemblance of 
the Corinthian ; but in the beginning of the 13th, they burst 
forth into beaatiful imitations of foliage, surmounting the Gothic 
eluster columns with the most luxuriant and graceful projec- 
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tions. (De core work, Winchester, Salisbury, Wells, Chap-. 
ter-house of Oxford Cathedral.) The diapered ornament, which 
covers the walls at the east end of the interior of Westminster 
Abbey, may also be observed in the Norman part of Rochester 
and Canterbury cathedrals; also in the Abbaye aux Dames, 
Caen, and the nave of the cathedral of Bayeux. 

Mr Thomas Warton has remarked, that the west fronts be- 
gan to be adorned, in the manner of Salisbury Cathedral, soon 
after the year 1200. Thomas Warton was a most excellent and 
learned man ; but the present topic was then in its childhood, : A 
little more research would have convinced him that the west fronts, 
the gables, and the external walls, of Norman buildings, . were 
very frequently covered with ornament, long before that period. 
(Lincoln; Norwich.) Subsequent additions have left to the ex- 
teriors of very few of our ancient churches their original forms 
and decorations ;* but if that of Rochester, erected not later than 
the reign of Henry I., is covered with intersecting arches, and 
other devices, it cannot seem a novel or a singular circumstance, 
Ahat the west front of Salisbury, built more than a century later, 
should present a greater quantity, or a more judicious sclec- 
tion. ' 


_ VIL Arcues.—Lastly, we come to the greatest and most ime 
portant change—the adoption of the pointed arch, at first only 
dn the ornaments, then extending to the arcades, and at length 
employed in the vaultings also. We cannot flatter our readers 
with the belief that any possibility now remains of discovering 
the inventor of the pointed arch; nor will they consider it of 
much consequence to know. The extent of our present hope 
‘is, to ascertain what probable combination of circumstances in- 
duced every architect of the period, and by what progressive 
steps, to adopt a form, which they then little suspected would 
in after times give rise to so much variance of opinion. 
The diligence of recent enquirers has discovered numerous 
-examples of pointed arches introduced in ornaments, and, as it 
were, casually, long before the era when building in that style 
“became general; so that, as instances of this were gradually 
multiplied, their general form and construction must have been 
perfectly familiar to the architects and masons of the time. Fora 
long period, however, their use seems to have been confined to in- 
cidental ornament, and the slighter parts of the building. But at 


* See « West Fronts of Fourteen English Cathedrals,’ published on a 
single sheet, by Mr Britton, 
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length we find them encroaching on its more essential and mark- 
ing features—though still far from general. Nor is it likely that 
any one particular cause should have — so strongly as at 
once to produce so fundamental an alteration. Neither their 
beauty, nor their superior lightness of form, were likely to esta- 
blish them as the characteristics of the national architecture} 
before their utility had tended to render their adoption syste- 
matic. Probably chance, or perhaps convenience or necessity, 
may have proved, next to the mere discovery of their form, 
the chief cause of theiremployment. Whittington has expressed 
this idea well, in his description of the abbey church of St Ger- 
man des Prez, erected by the Abbot Moraid, 990-1014. 

‘Here the columns support a series of round arches, except in 
‘ the semicircular arcade at the eastern end of the church, where 
‘they are pointed, in consequence of the arrangement of the pil- 
‘ lars, which being placed in the bow nearer each other than where 
‘ the colonnade proceeds in a straight direction, the arches which 
‘rise from them, when brought to an equal height with those of 
*a round shape, become necessarily pointed ; and this is one among 
*a number of instances where the pointed arch was used from ac- 
‘ cident and necessity, before it became an object of taste’ —(P. 110. 
ed. 1811.) 

In a note to this passage, the writer cites other instances of 
the same peculiarity, and especially that of Canterbury Cathe- 
dral, when it was rebuilt by William of Sens, after the fire in 
1172 But, in the triforium of the choir in that cathedral, there 
is what may be called a wanton mixture of the pointed and se- 
micircular styles, where two pointed arches are placed under a 
semicircular one, without any apparent reason for the varia- 
tion. 

Thus necessity probably introduced the pointed arch in sup- 
port of the nave. But another object of great consideration 
now began to recommend their further use; and this was their 
practical aid in the construction of groined vaultings. Saunders, 
in a most able essay on this subject, in the 17th volume of the 
Archeeologia, has described the difficulties the early builders met 
with in turning the arches of their vaults. Finding that, when 
composed ef rubble, and strengthened only with transverse fas- 
‘cias, they were too weak for any considerable breadth, they at- 
tempted to increase their strength by introducing the diagonal 
ribs, usually called cross-springers. But these inereased still 
more the difficulty of execution. They then heightened their 
vaults, so as to give them the form of the horse-shoe arch ; and 
afterwards made them pointed. In the Cathedral of Mentz, to 
avoid the elliptical arch, which they would otherwise have de- 
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scribed, the diagonal ribs are raised so much higher above the’ 
transverse ribs, as to give to each severy, or division of the vault- 
ing, almost the form of a dome. The vault over the Abbey-gate 
of St Augustine, at Bristol, bailt by Robert Fitzharding soon 
after the year 1160, assumes a slightly pointed form, although 
all the other arches are semicircular. 

But our architects soon discovered another great practical ad- 
vantage in the pointed form for their vaults. As the nature of 
the pointed arch required much less strength of abutment than 
the semicircular arch, they were now enabled to throw their 
vaults over spaces of greater breadth, with safety. Whilst they 
had been before only able to vault the aisles, they could now be- 
stow a stone ceiling upon the nave and transepts. We state this 
circumstance principally with reference to English architects ; 
for there are specimens of semicircular vaulting over the naves, 
in the Abbaye aux Hommes, and Abbaye aux Dames, at Caen, 
erected by William the Conqueror, and his Queen Matilda, 
shortly after the Conquest ; and others at Mentz, which we have 
before referred to. That any contrivance, however, by which 
they could lessen the necessity of strength and weight in the 
abutments, was a most desirable object, is self-evident ; and we 
accordingly find, that, for the shells of their vaults, the lightest 
materials, as chalk or toph-stone, were always selected, the 
thickness of which was generally limited to about nine inches, 
and very seldom exceeded one foot. (Canterbury, south tran- 
sept; St Cross, Hants, &c.) 

Utility being thus added to its other recommendations, the 
pointed arch, before the end of the twelfth century, had been fre- 
quently and systematically employed in England. The beauty 
and lightness of the form completed its victory, and it was not 
long in becoming fashionable and universal. By so simple a 
process was brought about a change, which some would tell us 
was the result of the most scientific, and others of the most ro- 
mantic, conceptions ; one party discovering its origin in the ho- 
rizontal section of Noah’s Ark ; another solving the difficulty by 
a mathematical problem, worthy an Archimedes or a Newton. 

And now, before we proceed any farther, let us briefly reca- 
pee what has been advanced in the preceding pages. We 

ve exhibited, under the several heads of columns, windows, 
doors, plans, ornaments, and arches, the points of similarity be- 
tween the Norman and Gothic styles; we have noted in what 
principally consists the difference betwixt the two, and whence 
that difference arose. And this method we have selected chiefly 
with the view to show, that the alterations were in no part vio- 
lent, but gradual and almost imperceptible. Of one thing we 
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are entirely convinced,—that not one single fact which attended 
the transition from the one style to the other, is either unna- 
tural or unintelligible. If, then, we can trace every step of ad- 
vancement so clearly, and account for it so satisfactorily; and 
can, moreover, so completely establish every link in the chain 
of connexion, by actual instances and examples, we conceive that 
the object of our enquiry is fully attained, and that farther ex- 
planation, so far as regards the manner of the transition, is unne- 
cessary. 

It onlyremains for us, therefore, to compare the respective dates 
of the first appearance of the pointed arch, in a regular form, in 
those countries to which our remarks have principally extend- 
el. Milner has attributed the earliest use of it in England, to 
about the year 1132; and we know of no one, hitherto, who 
has contradicted him on that head. He has also asserted, but 
with too little circumspection, that this was the first example 
of its use in any country; he has, in consequence, been as- 
sailed by numerous writers, and especially by the French, who 
claim precedency for themselves. Whittington, of whom we shall 
say more hereafter, is one of the most powerful advocates for the 
priority of the French architects ; and in the Memoirs of the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries of aormeanys an essay has lately appeared 
on the Church of Mortain, and the Cathedral of Coutances, by 
M. de Gerville, which leads to the same conclusion. The facts 
there stated certainly strike us as very remarkable; namely, 
that the Church of Mortain is of what they denominate the ar- 
chitecture of the transition or mixed style ; whilst the Cathedral 
of Coutances, though of a much earlier date, is built with the 
ogive sans mélange, or pure pointed arch, This circumstance, 
which M. de Gerville dwells on, as giving force to his argument 
in favour of the French, is rather calculated, we think, to raise 
suspicion, than to strengthen belief. We have, therefore, exa- 
mined his memoir with considerable attention. 

He fixes the erection of the Church of Mortain, in the de- 
partment of La Manche, at 1082-1093, on the authority of certain 
records published in the 11th volume of Gallia Christiana. In his 
description of this building, he remarks : ‘ La lutte entre l’archi~ 
‘ tecture Romane et l’ogive y est evidente.’—p. 156, And af- 
terwards: ‘ A l’extérieur le mélange des deux architectures est 
‘ frappant : la porte au bas de la nef, vers le midi, est un morceau 
‘ curieux d’architecture Romane, avec des ornaments analogues, 
‘en zigzags, losanges, dents de scie, etc, Le clocher offre des 
‘ lancettes trés-longues et parfaitement caractérisées.’ 

The door, which he here mentions, is, no doubt, completely 
Norman, without a single feature of the transition ; and the lan- 
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cets in the tower are as decidedly Gothic. Thenatural explanation 
would seem to be, that they were built at different periods—and 
we vehemently suspect that it was so. We will not, however, now 

ive farther expression to our suspicions ; but hasten to his notice 
of the Cathedral of Coutances, an account of which he extracts 
from the history of its erection, written by an eye-witness, and 
inserted in a chartulary, entitled, ‘ Livre noir de l’évéché,’ com- 
piled shortly after 1260. The Cathedral was founded in 1030; 
but little was done towards it, till Geoffrey de Montbray suc- 
ceeded to the bishoprick in 1048, by whose exertions it was so 
far advanced as to be consecrated in 1056, and completed soon 
after. 

Of the historian, on whose authority these details rest, we 
are content to take the character given by M. de Gerville him- 
self, p. 151: ‘ L’auteur ne semble pas s’étre attaché a Vordre des 
¢ dates! il mele souvent le travail fait aprés la conquéte avec celui 
‘qui la précéda.’ Now, as attention to dates is all in all, ina 
question of this description, we feel great reluctance in admit- 
ting, in a matter of such nicety, the evidence of a chronicler so 
inaccurate. But even should we admit his title to belief on other 
points, it is surely a circumstance not lightly to be passed over, 
that this cathedral, built more than thirty years previous to 
Mortain, should be in the style of a later period, although the 
distance between the two is not a hundred miles. Again, Wil- 
liam the Conqueror founded an abbey at Caen in 1064, and his 
Queen Matilda another in 1066; in both of which, as no ex- 
pense was spared, so every improvement would probably be 
adopted to render the edifices worthy of their illustrious founders, 
and of the event they were designed to commemorate. But that 
these should, notwithstanding, be of a style more backward and 
antiquated than a cathedral built nearly twenty years before 
either of them, is an anomaly, which, we honestly confess, we 
cannot reconcile by any measure of probability. And, when we 
further consider, that from the date of this history no other no- 
tices of the work exist, till the time of Silvestre de la Cervelle, 
Bishop of Coutances, who, in the year 1371 repaired the church, 
which had been damaged in the wars with Ergland, we think 
ourselves justified in pronouncing the whole story most incon- 
clusive, until some much clearer proof be adduced of a fact, on 
which the argument seems in a great measure to turn. 

Amongst other opponents of Dr Milner, the Rev. J. Haggitt, 
in accordance with Whittington’s opinion, maintains, in one part 
of his book, that the French had attained a high degree of per- 
fection in pointed architecture as a style, half a century before 
the construction of any such English work of comparative ex- 
cellence. In another passage he affirms, in support of the same 
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theory, ‘that Europe owed its introduction to the crusades,’ and 
that its appearance in every part of the globe was nearly éontem- 
poraneous ; a striking, but not solitary, example of the contra- 
dictions resulting from the blindness of partial and biassed opi+ 
nions. 

We by no means pretend to go entirely with Dr Milner, in 
claiming the prior invention of the Gothic arch in favour of 
England ; but we entertain a strong opinion, that, if we are real- 
ly indebted to our neighbours for the acquisition, we were at 
least not far behind them in the use of it; and that, in the end, 
we far outstripped them in bringing it to perfection. 

Besides the local probabilities of the case, two strong reasons 
may be adduced in support of this opinion, from facts which 
the histories of the time supply. The bodies of masons, or ce- 
mentarii, were, as every one knows, not confined to any parti- 
cular district, but travelled wherever they could find employ- 
ment, and were in the continual habit, at an early period, of 
crossing over to England: and hence the varieties and mix- 
ture of forms, which emanated from the progressive transition 
of the style, suggest, that either the progress of improvement was 
in both countries pretty nearly parallel; or, what every one has 
been eager to deny, that English Gothic architecture was posi- 
tively first planted and grown on English soil. 

Concerning Mr Whittington, we have thought it due to the 
veneration we entertain for English architecture, to examine 
carefully his parallel between Amiens and Salisbury ; and thatthe 
more particularly, as many people seem at present to put great 
faith in his revelations—and no one has yet undertaken publicly 
to contradict or examine them. Were immensity of proportions 
allowed of itself to constitute excellence, the architecture of the 
French might claim the superiority over that of England. But 
where shall we find, in the very last and greatest of their sacred 
edifices, the rich solemnity, the splendid intricacy, the enchant- 
ing variety, the picturesque arrangements of gorgeous monu- 
ments and sculptured chantries, which discover themselves at 
every step, in Winchester, Westminster, or York? 

Our limits forbid us to enter so fully as we could desire into 
all the circumstances which Mr Whittington, in his parallel, has 
pressed on our consideration. We must content ourselves for 
the present, with remarking generally, that many and most con- 
siderable decorations and improvements were added, long after 
the sixty-eight years which he allows for the building of 
Amiens, of which important fact a very slight inspection might 
have convinced a more candid enquirer. We take upon ourselves 
to assert, that the greater part of the ornaments on the exterior, 
the three rose windows, with many others in the cathedral it- 
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self, and the chapels attached to the north and south aisles of 
the nave, are all of a later date; and could not, therefore, have 
been comprehended in the original design: And from these pre- 
mises, which we are perfectly ready to verify and confirm, we 
draw this unavoidable conclusion, that the parallel, resting, as 
it does, on the hypothesis of the two cathedrals being contem- 
porary, cannot be any longer allowed to hold good. 

But with regard to those parts in the two edifices which we 
admit to be contemporary, we deny that magnitude in any way 
implies perfection of beauty, or advancement in art; holding, 
with Burke, that ‘designs, which are vast only by their dimen- 
§ sions, are always the sign of a common and low imagination,’ 
And lastly, setting aside the point of magnitude, in which Amiens 
so greatly exceeds, not only Salisbury, but almost all the other 
cathedrals, in either kingdom, we shall find that the propor- 
tions of the former are not more nicely calculated, and that the 
ornaments are neither so ingeniously designed, nor so skilfully 
executed. 

In page 422 we remarked incidentally the havoc made by 
Wyatt in three of the most interesting of our cathedrals. This 
violation did not long escape the observation of those vigilant 
and zealous guardians of our antiquities, Messrs Milner and 
Carter. The former, in 1798, published his ‘ Dissertation on 
‘ the Modern Style of Altering Ancient Cathedrals ;’ and the 
latter, in his ‘ Ancient Architecture of England,’ thus depre- 
cated the repairs then in hand at Durham: ‘ It is a mortifying 
* task to inform the reader, that the whole of the west and south 
‘ fronts, except the great centre tower, of this august fabric, 
‘ have within these ten or fifteen years, been new- faced; the usual 
‘ consequence of which business is, the doing away all the small 
‘ parts, and substituting a variety of barbarous ideas for the 
‘ dressings in their stead. But why repine at this blow, trifling 
‘ in comparison of the general havoc now going on in every part 
‘ of the building? The east front, the Galilee, the Chapter- house, 
‘ Bishop’s throne, altar screen, St Cuthbert’s feretory, the nine 
‘ altars (all works venerated by the admirers of ancient art) are 
‘ now either receiving a newfangled dress, or falling beneath 
* the workmen’s hands into undistinguished dust !’ 

Fortunately, the general expression of feeling excited at these 
proceedings put a stop to the work of destruction, which had 
so actively begun: But nothing was yet done to repair the in- 
jury. The admirers of antiquity were left to solace themselves 
as they best could for the loss of the Chapter-house at Durham ; 
while at Litchfield, the choir was protruded into the Lady- 
Chapel, with the same outrageous contempt of the rules and 
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genius of Gothic architecture as had beea before exhibited at 
Salisbary. 

In what has been done since that period in other cathe- 
drals and churches, we observe with sorrow that ignorance, or 
worse motives, have operated in too many cases upon those to 
whom their charge was intrusted. In the year 1797, the mo- 
nies remaining over and above the purposes for which a certain 
fund had been collected, were employed in whitewashing one 
half of the tower of the Abbey Church of St Alban’s,—the sum 
- not being sufficient to complete the obliteration of the picturesque 
and varied tints which the seasons of ages had produced. This 
is only one out of a thousand instances, where whitewash has 
been used to deface the colouring, and clog the ornaments of 
our ancient buildings. We have frequently witnessed addi- 
tional coats laid on, when those already there should rather 
have been carefully washed and scraped off: but we could hard- 
ly believe the fact had it not come under our own observation, 
that offers to clean the walls of this pollution have actually been 
rejected, although some were gratuitously tendered, and others 
at an expense but little more than the cost of another coat of 
this offensive composition. We have also noticed, with dismay, 
the nankeen dye which has been lately inflicted on the venerable 
cathedrals at Wells and Chichester. But this is not all. Say- 
ers, in his History of Bristol, records from his own knowledge, 
and it is still in the recollection of many, that the antique brass 
eagle which supported the reading desk in Bristol cathedral, was 
actually advertised, and sold by the pound, as old metal! It was 
fortunately rescued from the furnace by the liberality of an in- 
dividual, who presented it to one of the churches in that city, on 
the condition that it should never be removed ; and there it ac- 
cordingly remains to this day. In a chapel, north of the choir of 
the same cathedral, are the remains of a rich Gothic altar, which 
was almost destroyed during the revolution, though enough was 
still left to furnish ample data for its complete restoration. Not- 
withstanding the moderate offers of a mason, whose Gothic 
works at Bristol had met with most deserved admiration, a 
lower estimate was accepted from a person, who proposed to re- 
store it in composition. The job was instantly commenced ; but 
the work was so abominably executed, that it was actually taken 
down again, and the altar still remains in its original state of 
dilapidation. Others, within a very few years past, glory in 
having restored, with consummate meanness, or deplorable 
ignorance, the west front of Litchfield Cathedral with a like 
cheap and perishable material; and, although it is impossible to 
withhold the tribute of admiration for the liberality and skill 
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which have been displayed in the restoration of Winchester Ca- 
thedral, yet the motives must be condemned, whatever they may 
be, which urged the directors of that work to sacrifice a portion 
of the smaller rows of pinnacles in different parts of the high 
altar; whereby the richness which pervaded the whole is consi- 
derably diminished, and what was before only defaced, is now 
entirely demolished. 

A fate similar to that of Litchfield Cathedral would most as- 
suredly have befallen Henry the Seventh’s Chapel, but for the 
spirited remonstrance of an unconcerned individual with one of 
the members of the committee, on the use of a material so mean 
in its appearance, and so rapid and unseemly in its decay. The 
consequence has been, that the restorations there effected have 
taught us that the nineteenth century can at least supply Gothic 
masons equal to those of the sixteenth; and the works so admi- 
rably completed at the east end, are progressively advancing 
over the whole of this venerable edifice. We earnestly wish we 
could look forward with any reasonable expectation to the re- 
moval of a vast collection of incongruous matter to some more 
appropriate receptacle ; which might render the abbey again an 
object of pride and veneration—not as an exhibition-room of 
statuary and wax-work, but as a Temple of the living God. 

From these painful recollections, we turn with pleasure to 
the grateful task of recording instances, where skill and taste 
have been furthered in their undertakings by enthusiasm and li- 
berality. We have before noticed the repairs and renovations 
at Winchester and Canterbury.* The buildings begun, and 
still in progress, at Magdalen College, Oxford, and still more 
those at King’s and other Colleges in Cambridge, do honour as 
well to their respective societies, as to the architects they have 
employed. Whilst, however, Winchester College is gradually 
redeeming its ancient splendour by the repairs of the hall, by 
the restitution of its mutilated east window, of gorgeous and 
elaborate design, and by other improvements in the chapel, we 
lament that every part of Eton College should still be suffered 
to remain in a very inferior condition. 

The experience of late years, and the proficiency we have al- 
ready attained, have led us to anticipate the most gratifying re- 
sults from the present support and patronage shown towards this 
ancient and splendid act. A school has been commenced, and is 
gradually and insensibly forming, of Gothic architects, draughts- 


* Those at Peterborough, we hear, are proceeding with liberality 
and judgment; and an ample field has been opened for faithful restora- 
tion by the late catastrophe at York. 
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men, engravers, and masons. To embody and to organize it, 
is now all that is required to complete the whole, and to en- 
sure its stability. In the important and extensive repairs of 
Windsor, the countenance of our gracious Sovereign has been 
lent to sanction the growing partiality for this style; and we 
may reasonably look forward to the day when we shall be able, 
not only to preserve faithfully what our forefathers have so 
wondrously erected, but even to vie with them in the gorgeous 
and sublime edifices which we shall ourselves transmit to pos- 


terity. 


Art. VIL.—1. Anticipation ; or, an Hundred Years Hence. 8vo. 
London, 1829. 

2. The Rise, Progress, and Present State of Public Opinion in 
Great Britain. 8vo. London, 1829, 

8. The Last Days ; or, Discourses on These Our Times, Se. &e, 

By the Rev. Epwarp Irvine. 8vo. London, 1829. 


r is no very good symptom either of nations or individuals, 

that they deal much in vaticination. Happy men are full 
of the present, for its bounty suffices them ; on wise men also, 
for its duties engage them. Our grand business undoubtedly is, 
not to see what lies dimly at a distance, but to do what lies clear- 
ly at hand. 


Know’st thou Yesterday, its aim and reason ? 
Work’st thou well 70-day, for worthy things ? 
Then calmly wait the Morrow's hidden season, 
And fear not thou, what hap soe’er it brings! 


But man’s ¢ large discourse of reason’ will look ‘ before and 
‘ after ;’ and, impatient of ‘ the ignorant present time,’ will in- 
dulge in anticipation far more than profits him. Seldom can 
the unhappy be persuaded that the evil of the day is sufficient for 
it; and the ambitious will not be content with present splendour 
—but paints yet more glorious triumphs, on the cloud-curtain 
of the future. 

The case, however, is still worse with nations. For here the 
prophets are not one, but many; and each incites and confirms 
the other—so that the fatidical fury spreads wider and wider, 
till at last even a Saul must join in it. For there is still a real 
magic in the action and reaction of minds on one another, 
The casual deliration of a few becomes, by this mysterious 
reverberation, the frenzy of many; men lose the use, not only 
of their understandings, but of their bodily senses; while the 
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most obdurate, unbelieving hearts melt, like the rest, in the fur- 
nace where all are cast, as victims and as fuel. It is grievous 
to think, that this noble omnipotence of Sympathy has been so 
rarely the Aaron’s-rod of Truth and Virtue, and so often the 
Enchanter’s-rod of Wickedness and Folly! No solitary miscre- 
ant, scarcely any solitary maniac, would venture on such actions 
and imaginations, as large communities of sane men have, in 
such circumstances, entertajned as sound wisdom. Witness long 
scenes of the French Revolution! a whole people drank with 
blood and arrogance—and then with terror and cruelty—and 
with desperation, and blood again ! Levity is no protection against 
such visitations, nor the utmost earnestness of character. The 
New England Puritan burns witches, wrestles for months with 
the horrors of Satan’s invisible world, and all ghastly phantasms, 
the daily and hourly precursors of the Last Day; then sudden- 
ly bethinks him that he is frantic, weeps bitterly, prays contrite- 
ly—and the history of that gloomy season lies behind him like a 
frightful dream. 

And Old England has had her share of such frenzies and pa- 
nics; though happily, like other old maladies, they have grown 
milder of late: and since the days of Titus Oates, have mostly 
passed without loss of men’s lives, or indeed without much other 
loss than that of reason, for the time, in the sufferers. In this 
mitigated form, however, the distemper is of pretty regular re- 
currence—and may be reckoned on at intervals, like other na- 
tural visitations ; so that reasonable men deal with it, as the Lon- 
doners do with their fogs—go cautiously out into the groping 
crowd, and patiently carry lanterns at noon; knowing, by a well- 
grounded faith, that the sun is still in existence, and will one day 
reappear. How often have we heard, for the last fifty years, that 
the country was wrecked, and fast sinking; whereas, up to this 
date, the country is entire and afloat! The ‘State in Danger’ 
is a condition of things, which we have witnessed a hundred 
times; and as for the church, it has seldom been out of ‘ dan- 
* ger’ since we can remember it, 

All men are aware, that the present is a crisis of this sort; 
and why it has become so. The repeal of the Test Acts, and 
then of the Catholic disabilities, has struck many of their ad- 
mirers with an indescribable astonishment. Those things seemed 
fixed and immovable—dcep as the foundations of the world; 
and, lo! in a moment they have vanished, and their place 
knows them no more! Our worthy friends mistook the slum- 
bering Leviathan for an island—often as they had been assured, 
that Intolerance was, and could be, nothing but a Monster ; and 
80, mooring under the lee, they had anchored comfortably in his 
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scaly rind, thinking to take good cheer—as for some space they 
did. But now their Leviathan has suddenly dived under; and 
they can no longer be fastened in the stream of time; but must 
drift forward on it, even like the rest of the world—no very ap- 
alling fate, we think, could they but understand it; which, 
however, they will not yet, for a season. Their little island is 
gone, and sunk deep amid confused eddies; and what is left 
worth caring for in the universe ? What is it to them, that the 
great continents of the earth are still standing ; and the polestar 
and all our loadstars, in the heavens, still shining and eternal ? 
Their cherished little haven is gone, and they will not be com- 
forted! And therefore, day after day, in all manner of periodi- 
cal or perennial publications, the most lugubrious predictions 
are sent forth. The king has virtually abdicated; the church 
is a widow, without jointure; public principle is gone; private 
honesty is going ; society, in short, is fast falling in pieces; and 
a time of unmixed evil is come on us. At such a period, it was 
to be expected that the rage of prophecy should be more than 
usually excited. Accordingly, the Milleanarians have come forth 
on the right hand, and the Millites on the left. The Fifth- 
monarchy men prophesy from the Bible, and the Utilitarians 
from Bentham. The one announce that the last of the seals is to 
be opened, positively, in the year 1860; and the other assure 
us, that ‘ the greatest happiness principle’ is to make a heaven 
of earth, in a still shorter time. We know these symptoms too 
well, to think it necessary or safe to interfere with them. Time 
and the hours will bring relief to all parties. The grand en- 
courager of Delphic or other noises is—the Echo. Left to them- 
selves, they will soon dissipate, and die away in space. 
Meanwhile, we too admit that the present is an important 
time—as all present time necessarily is. The poorest day that 
passes over us is the conflux of two Eternities! and is made up 
of currents that issue from the remotest Past, and flow onwards 
into the remotest Future. We were wise indeed, could we dis- 
cern truly the signs of our own time; and, by knowledge of 
its wants and advantages, wisely adjust our own position in it. 
Let us then, instead of gazing idly into the obscure distance, 
look calmly around us, for a little, on the perplexed scene where 
we stand. Perhaps, on a more serious inspection, something of 
its perplexity will disappear, some of .its distinctive characters, 
and deeper tendencies, more clearly reveal themselves ; whereby 
our own relations to it, our own true aims and endeavours in it, 
may also become clearer. 


Were we required to characterise this age of ours by any 
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single epithet, we should be tempted to call it, not an Heroical, 
Devotional, Philosophical, or Moral Age, but, above all others, 
the Mechanical Age. It is the Age of Machinery, in every out- 
ward and inward sense of that word; the age which, with its 
whole undivided might, forwards, teaches, and practises the great 
art of adapting means to ends. Nothing is now done directly, 
or by hand; all is by rule and calculated contrivance. For the 
simplest operation, some helps and accompaniments, some cun- 
ning, abbreviating process is in readiness. Our old modes of 
exertion are all discredited, and thrown aside. On every hand, 
the living artisan is driven from his workshop, to make room 
for a speedier, inanimate one, The shuttle drops from the fingers 
of the weaver, and falls into iron fingers that ply it faster. The 
sailor furls his sail, and lays down his oar, and bids a strong, un- 
wearied servant, on vaporous wings, bear him through the wa- 
ters. Men have crossed oceans by steam ; the Birmingham Fire- 
king has visited the fabulous East; and the genius of the Cape, 
were there any Camoens now to sing it, has again been alarm- 
ed, and with far stranger thunders than Gama’s. There is no 
end to machinery. Even the horse is stripped of his harness, 
and finds a fleet fire-horse yoked in his stead. Nay, we have an 
artist that hatches chickens by steam—the very brood-hen is to 
be superseded! For all earthly, and for some unearthly pur- 
poses, we have machines and mechanic furtherances ; for min- 
cing our cabbages; for casting us into magnetic sleep. We re- 
move mountains, and make seas our smooth highway; nothing 
can resist us. We war with rude nature; and, by our resistless 
engines, come off always victorious, and loaded with spoils. 
What wonderful accessions have thus been made, and are still 
making, to the physical power of mankind; how much better 
fed, clothed, lodged, and, in all outward respects, accommodated, 
men now are, or might be, by a given quantity of labour, is a 
grateful reflection which forces itself onevery one. What changes, 
too, this addition of power is introducing into the social system; 
how wealth has more and more increased, and at the same time 
gathered itself more and more into masses, strangely altering the 
old relations, and increasing the distance between the rich and 
the poor, will be a question for Political Economists—and a much 
more complex and important one than any they have yet engaged 
with. But leaving these matters for the present, let us observe 
how the mechanical genius of our time has diffused itself into 
quite other provinces. Not the external and physical alone is 
now managed by machinery, but the internal and spiritual also. 
Here, too, nothing follows its spontaneous course, nothing is 


left to be accomplished:by old, natural methods. Every thing 
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has its cunningly devised implements, its pre-established appa- 
ratus; it is not done by ae but by machinery. Thus we have 
machines for Education: Lancastrian machines; Hamiltonian 
machines—Monitors, maps, and emblems. Instruction, that 
mysterious communing of Wisdom with Ignorance, is no longer 
an indefinable tentative process, requiring a study of indi- 
vidual aptitudes, and a perpetual variation of means and me- 
thods, to attain the same end; but a secure, universal, straight- 
forward business, to be conducted in the gross, by proper me- 
chanism, with such intellect as comes to hand. Then, we have 
Religious machines, of all imaginable varieties—the Bible So- 
ciety, professing a far higher and heavenly structure, is found, 
on enquiry, to be altogether an earthly contrivance, support- 
ed by collection of monies, by fomenting of vanities, by puff- 
ing, intrigue, and chicane—and yet, in effect, a very excellent 
machine for converting the heathen. It is the same in all 
other departments. Has any man, or any society of men, a 
truth to speak, a piece of spiritual work to do, they can no- 
wise proceed at once, and with the mere natural organs, but 
must first call a public meeting, appoint committees, issue 
prospectuses, eat a public dinner; in a word, construct or bor- 
row machinery, wherewith to speak it and do it. Without ma- 
chinery they were hopeless, helpless—a colony of Hindoo wea- 
vers squatting in the heart of Lancashire. Then every machine 
must have its moving power, in some of the great currents of s0- 
ciety: Every little sect among us, Unitarians, Utilitarians, Ana- 
baptists, Phrenologists, must each have its periodical, its month- 
ly or quarterly magazine—hanging out, like its windmill, into 
the popularis aura, to grind meal for the society. 

With individuals, in like manner, natural strength avails lit- 
tle. No individual now hopes to accomplish the poorest enterprise 
single-handed, and without mechanical aids; he must make in- 
terest with some existing corporation, and till his field with their 
oxen. In these days, more emphatically than ever, ‘ to live, sig~ 
‘ nifies to unite with a party, or tomake one.’ Philosophy, Science, 
Art, Literature, all depend on machinery. No Newton, by si- 
lent meditation, now discovers the system of the world from the 
falling of an apple; but some quite other than Newton stands in 
his Museum, his Scientific Institution, and behind whole batte- 
ries of retorts, digesters, and galvanic piles, imperatively ‘ inter~ 
‘ rogates Nature,’—who, however, shows no haste to answer. In 
defect of Raphaels, and Angelos, and Mozarts, we have Royal 
Academies of Painting, Sculpture, Music; whereby the languish 
ing spirit of Art may be strengthened by the more generous diet 
of a Public Kitchen. Literature, too, has its Paternoster-row. 
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mechanism, its Trade dinners, its Editorial conclaves, and huge 
subterranean, puffing bellows; so that books are not only print- 
ed, but, in a great measure, written and sold, by machinery. Na- 
tional culture, spiritual benefit of all sorts, is under the same 
management. No Queen Christina, in these times, needs to 
send for her Descartes: no King Frederick for his Voltaire, and 
painfully nourish him with pensions and flattery : But any sove- 
reign of taste, who wishes to enlighten his people, has only to im- 
pose a new tax, and with the proceeds establish Philosophic In- 
stitutes. Hence the Royal and Imperial Societies, the Biblio- 
théques, Glypcothéques, Sechnothéques, which front us in all 
capital cities, like so many well-finished hives, to which it is ex- 
pected the stray agencies of Wisdom will swarm of their own 
accord, and hive and make honey. In like manner, among our- 
selves, when it is thought that religion is declining, we have 
only to vote half a million’s worth of bricks and mortar, and 
build new churches. In Ireland, it seems they have gone still 
farther—having actually established a ‘ Penny-a-week Purga- 
‘ tory Society !’ Thus does the Genius of Mechanism stand by 
to help us in all difficulties and emergencies ; and, with his iron 
back, bears all our burdens. 

These things, which we state lightly enough here, are yet of 
deep import, and indicate a mighty change in our whole manner of 
existence. For the same habit regulates, not our modes of action 
alone, but our modes of thought and feeling. Men are grown 
mechanical in head and in heart, as well as in hand. They have 
Jost faith in individual endeavour, and in natural force, of any 
kind. Not for internal perfection, but for external combinations 
and arrangements, for institutions, constitutions—for Mechanism 
of one sort or other, do they hope and struggle. Their whole 
efforts, attachments, opinions, turn on mechanism, and are of a 
mechanical character. 

We may trace this tendency, we think, very distinctly, in all 
the great manifestations of our time; in its intellectual aspect, 
the studies it most favours, and its manner of conducting them; 
in its practical aspects, its politics, arts, religion, morals ; in the 
whole sources, and throughout the whole currents, of its spirit- 
ual, no less than its material activity. 

Consider, for example, the state of Science generally, in Eu- 
rope, at this period. It is admitted, on all sides, that the Metaphy- 
sical and Moral Sciences are falling into decay, while the Physical 
are engrossing, every day, more respect and attention. In most of 
the European nations, there is now no such thing as a Science of 
Mind; only more or Jess advancement in the general science, or the 
special sciences, of matter. The French were the first to desert 
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this school of Metaphysics; and though they have lately affected 
to revive it, it has yet no signs of vitality. The land of Male- 
branche, Pascal, Descartes, and Fenelon, has now only its 
Cousins and Villemains ; while, in the department of Physics, it 
reckons far other names. Among ourselves, the Philosophy of 
Mind, after a rickety infancy, which never reached the vigour 
of manhood, fell suddenly into decay, languished, and finally 
died out, with its last amiable cultivator, Professor Stewart. In 
no nation but Germany has any decisive effort been made in 
psychological science ; not to speak of any decisive result. The 
science of the age, in short, is physical, chemical, physio- 
logical, and, in all shapes, mechanical. Our favourite Mathe- 
matics, the highly prized exponent of all these other sciences, 
has also become more and more mechanical. Excellence, in 
what is called its higher departments, depends less on natural 
genius, than on acquired expertness in wielding its machinery. 
Without undervaluing the wonderful results which a Lagrange, 
or Laplace, educes by means of it, we may remark, that its cal- 
culus, differential and integral, is little else than a more cun- 
ningly-constructed arithmetical mill, where the factors being 
put in, are, as it were, ground into the true product, under co- 
ver, and without other effort on our part, than peer turning 
of the handle. We have more Mathematics certainly than ever ; 
but less Mathesis. Archimedes and Plato could not have read 
the Méchanique Céleste ; but neither would the whole French 
Institute see aught in that saying, ‘ God geometrises !’ but a 
sentimental rodomontade. 

From Locke’s time downwards, our whole Metaphysics have 
been physical ; not a spiritual Philosophy, but a material one. 
The singular estimation in which his Essay was so long held as 
a scientific work, (for the character of the man entitled all he 
said to veneration, ) will one day be thought a curious indication 
of the spirit of these times. His whole doctrine is mechanical, 
in its aim and origin, in its method and its results. It is a mere 
discussion concerning the origin of our consciousness, or ideas, 
or whatever else they are called ; a genetic history of what we 
see in the mind. But the grand secrets of Necessity and Free- 
will, of the mind’s vital or non-vital dependence on matter, of 
our mysterious relations to Time and Space, to God, to the uni- 
verse, are not, in the faintest degree, touched on in their enqui- 
ries ; and seem not to have the smallest connexion with them. 

The last class of our Scotch Metaphysicians had a dim notion 
that much of this was wrong; but they knew not how to right 
it. The school of Reid had also from the first taken a mecha- 
nical course, not seeing any other. The singular conclusions at 
which Hume, setting out from their admitted premises, was arri. 
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ving, brought this school into being ; they let loose Instinct, as 
an undiscriminating bandog, to guard them against these con- 
clusions—they tugged lustily at the logical chain by which Hume 
was s0 coldly towing them and the world into bottomless abyss- 
es of Atheism and Fatalism. But the chain somehow snapped 
between them ; and the issue has been that nobody now cares 
about either—any more than about Hartley’s, Darwin’s, or 
Priestley’s contemporaneous doings in England. Hartley’s vi- 
brations and vibratiuncles one would think were material and 
mechanical enough; but our continental neighbours have gone 
still farther. One of their philosophers has lately discovered, 
that ‘as the liver secretes bile, so does the brain secrete thought;’ 
which astonishing discovery Dr Cahanis, more lately still, in his 
Rapports du Physique et du Morale de ! Homme, has pushed into 
its minutest developements. The metaphysical philosophy of 
this last enquirer is certainly no shadowy or unsubstantial one. 
He fairly lays open our moral structure with his dissecting- 
knives and real metal probes; and exhibits it to the inspection 
of mankind, by Leuwenhoeck microscopes and inflation with the 
anatomical blowpipe. Thought, he is inclined to hold, is still 
secreted by the brain; but then Poetry and aoe (and it is 
really worth knowing) are ‘ a product of the smaller intestines |’ 
We hive the greatest admiration for this learned doctor ; with 
what scientific stoicism he walks through the land of wonders, 
unwondering—like a wise man through some huge, gaudy, im- 
posing Vauxhall, whose fire-works, cascades, and symphonies, 
the vulgar may enjoy and believe in—but where he finds no- 
thing real but the saltpetre, pasteboard, and catgut. His book 
may be regarded as the ultimatum of mechanical metaphysics in 
our time; a remarkable realization of what in Martinus Scrib- 
lerus was still only an idea, that ‘ as the jack had a meat-roast- 
‘ing quality, so had the body a thinking quality,’—upon the 
strength of which the Nurembergers were to build a wood and 
leather man, ‘ who should reason as well as most country par- 
* sons.’ Vaucasson did indeed make a wooden duck, that seem- 
ed to eat and digest ; but that bold scheme of the Nurembergers 
remained for a more modern virtuoso. 

This condition of the two great departments of knowledge ; 
the outward, cultivated exclusively on mechanical principles— 
the inward finally abandoned, because, cultivated on such princi- 
ples, it is found to yield no result—sufficiently indicates the in- 
tellectual bias of our time, its all-pervading disposition towards 
that line of enquiry. In fact, an inward persuasion has long 
been diffusing itself, and now and then even comes to utterance, 
that except the external, there are no true sciences ; that to the 
inward world (if there be any) our only conceivable road is 
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through the outward; that, in short, what cannot be investi- 
gated and understood mechanically, cannot be investigated and 
understood at all. We advert the more particularly to these 
intellectual propensities, as to prominent symptoms of our age; 
because Opinion is at all times doubly related to Action, first as 
cause, then as effect ; and the speculative tendency of any age, 
will therefore give us, on the whole, the best indications of its 
practical tendency. 

Nowhere, for example, is the deep, almost exclusive faith, we 
have in Mechanism, more visible than in the Politics of this time. 
Civil government does, by its nature, include much that is me- 
chanical, and must be treated accordingly. We term it, indeed, 
in ordinary language, the Machine of Society, and talk of it as 
the grand working wheel from which all private machines must 
derive, or to which they must adapt, their movements. Consi- 
dered merely as a metaphor, all this is well enough ; but here, 
as in so many other cases, the ‘ foam hardens itself into a shell,’ 
and the shadow we have wantonly evoked stands terrible before 
us, and will not depart at our bidding. Government includes 
much also that is not mechanical, and cannot be treated mecha- 
nically ; of which latter truth, as appears to us, the political spe- 
culations and exertions of our time are taking less and less cog- 
nisance. 

Nay, in the very outset, we might note the mighty interest 
taken in mere political arrangements, as itself the sign of a me- 
chanical age. The whole discontent of Europe takes this direc- 
tion. The deep, strong cry of all civilized nations—a cry which, 
every one now sees, must and will be answered, is, Give us 
a reform of Government! A good structure of legislation—a 
proper check upon the executive—a wise arrangement of the ju- 
diciary, is all that is wanting for human happiness. The Philo. 
sopher of this age is not a Socrates, a Plato, a Hooker, or Tay- 
lor, who inculcates on men the necessity and infinite worth of 
moral goodness, the great truth that our happiness depends on 
the mind which is within us, and not on the circumstances 
which are without us; but a Smith, a De Lolme, a Bentham, 
who chiefly inculcates the reverse of this—that our happiness 
depends entirely on external circumstances; nay that the strength 
and dignity of the mind within us is itself the creature and con- 
sequence of these. Were the laws, the government, in good or- 
der, all were well with us; the rest would care for itself! Dis- 
sentients from this opinion, expressed or implied, are now rarely 
to be met with; widely and angrily as men differ in its applica- 
tion, the principle is admitted by all. 

Equally mechanical, and of equal simplicity, are the methods 
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proposed by both parties for completing or securing this all-suf- 
ficient perfection of arrangement. It is no longer the moral, re- 
ligious, spiritual condition of the people that is our concern, but 
their physical, prerret economical condition, as regulated by 
public laws. Thus is the Body-politic more than ever worship- 
ped and tended: But the Soul-politic less than ever. Love of 
country, in any high or generous sense, in any other than an al. 
most animal sense, or mere habit, has little importance attached 
to it in such reforms, or in the opposition shown them. Men are 
to be guided only by their self-interests. Good government is 
a good balancing of these; and, except a keen eye and appetite 
for self-interest, requires no virtue in any quarter. To both 
parties it is emphatically a machine: to the discontented, a 
‘ taxing-machine ;’ to the contented, a ‘ machine for securing pro- 
‘ perty.’ Its duties and its faults are not those of a father, but 
of an active parish constable. 

Thus it is by the mere condition of the machine ; by preserving 
it untouched, or else by re-constructing it, and oiling it anew, 
that man’s salvation as a social being is to be insured and inde- 
finitely promoted. Contrive the fabric of law aright, and with- 
out farther effort on your part, that divine spirit of freedom 
which all hearts venerate and long for, will of herself come to 
inhabit it ; and under her healing wings every noxious influence 
will wither, every good and salutary one more and more expand, 
Nay, so devoted are we to this principle, and at the same time 
so curiously mechanical, that a new trade, specially grounded 
on it, has arisen among us, under the name of ‘ Codification,’ or 
code-making in the abstract ; whereby any people, for a reason- 
able consideration, may be accommodated with a patent code— 
more easily than curious individuals with patent breeches, for 
the people does not need to be measured first. 

To us who live in the midst of all this, and see continually 
the faith, hope, and practice of every one founded on Mechan- 
ism of one kind or other, it is apt to seem quite natural, and as 
if it could never have been otherwise. Nevertheless, if we re- 
collect or reflect a little, we shall find both that it has been, and 
might again be, otherwise. The domain of Mechanism,—mean- 
ing thereby political, ecclesiastical, or other outward establish- 
ments,—was once considered as embracing, and we are persuaded 
can at any time embrace, but a limited portion of man’s inte- 
rests, and by no means the highest portion, 

To speak a little pedantically, there is a science of Dynamics 
in man’s fortunes and nature, as well as of Mechanics. There is 
a science which treats of, and practically addresses, the primary, 
unmodified forces and energies of man, the mysterious springs 
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of Love, and Fear, and Wonder, of Enthasiasm, Poetry, Reli- 
gion, all which have a truly vital and infinite character; as well 
as a science which practically addresses the finite, modified de- 
velopements of these, when they take the shape of immediate 
‘ motives,’ as hope of reward, or as fear of punishment. 

Now it is certain, that in former times the wise men, the en- 
lightened lovers of their kind, who appeared generally as Mo- 
ralists, Poets, or Priests, did, without neglecting the Mecha- 
nical province, deal chiefly with the Dynamical ; applying them- 
selves chiefly to regulate, increase, and purify the inward pri- 
mary powers of man ; and fancying that herein lay the main dif- 
ficulty, and the best service they could undertake. But a wide 
difference is manifest in our age. For the wise men, who now 
arent as Political Philosophers, deal exclusively with the Me- 
chanical province; and occupying themselves in counting up 
and estimating men’s motives, strive by curious checking and 
balancing, and other adjustments of Profit and Loss, to guide 
them to their true advantage: while, unfortunately, those same 
‘ motives’ are so innumerable, and so variable iu every indivi- 
dual, that no really useful conclusion can ever be drawn from 
their enumeration. But though Mechanism, wisely contrived, 
has done much for man, in a social and moral point of view, we 
cannot be persuaded that it has ever been the chief source of his 
worth or happiness. Consider the great elements of human en- 
joyment, the attainments and possessions that exalt man’s life 
to its present height, and see what part of these he owes to in- 
stitutions, to Mechanism of any kind; and what to the instinc- 
tive, unbounded force, which Nature herself lent him, and still 
continues to him. Shall we say, for example, that Science and 
Art are indebted principally to the founders of Schools and 
Universities? Did not Science originate rather, and gain ad- 
vancement, in the obscure closets of the Roger Bacons, Keplers, 
Newtons ; in the workshops of the Fausts and the Watts—where- 
ever, and in what guise soever Nature, from the first times down- 
wards, had sent a gifted spirit upon the earth? Again, were Ho- 
mer and Shakspeare members of any beneficed guild, or made 
Poets by means of it? Was Painting and Sculpture created by 
forethought, brought into the world by institutions for that end ? 
No; Science and Art have, from first to last, been the free gift 
of Nature; an unsolicited, unexpected gift—often even a fatal 
one. These things rose up, as it were, by spontaneous growth, 
in the free soil and sunshine of Nature. They were not planted 
or grafted, nor even greatly a or improved by the cul- 
ture or manuring of institutions. Generally speaking, they have 
derived only partial help from these ; often enough have suffered 
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damage. They made constitutions for themselves. They ori- 
ginated in the Dynamical nature of man, not in his Mechanical 
nature. 

Or, to take an infinitely higher instance, that of the Christian 
Religion, which, under every theory of it, in the believing or the 
unbelieving mind, must ever be regarded as the crowning glory, 
or rather the life and soul, of our whole modern culture: How 
did Christianity arise and spread abroad among men? Was it 
by institutions and establishments, and well-arranged systems 
of mechanism? Not so; on the contrary, in all past and exist- 
ing institutions for those ends, its divine spirit has invariably 
been found to languish and decay. It arose in the mystic dee 
of man’s soul ; and was spread abroad by the ‘ preaching of the 
‘ word,’ by simple, altogether natural aa individual efforts ; and 
flew, like hallowed fire, from heart to heart, till all were puri- 
fied and illuminated by it; and its heavenly light shone, as it 
still shines, and as sun or star will ever shine, through the 
whole dark destinies of man. Here again was no Mechanism; 
man’s highest attainment was accomplished, Dynamically, not 
Mechanically. Nay, we will venture to say that no high attain- 
ment, not even any far-extending movement among men, was 
ever accomplished otherwise. Strange as it may seem, if we read 
History with any degree of thoughtfulness, we shall find, that the 
checks and balances of Profit and Loss have never been the 
grand agents with men; that they have never been roused into 
deep, thorough, all-pervading efforts by any computable prospect 
of Profit and Loss, for any visible, finite object; but always for 
some invisible and infinite one. The Crusades took their rise 
in Religion; their visible object was, commercially speaking, 
worth nothing. It was the boundless, Invisible world that 
was laid bare in the imaginations of those men; and in its burn- 
ing light, the visible shrunk as a scroll. Not mechanical, nor 
produced by mechanical means, was this vast movement, No 
dining at Freemasons’ Tavern, with the other long train of mo- 
dern machinery ; no cunning reconciliation of ‘ vested interests,’ 
was required here: only the passionate voice of one man, the 
rapt soul looking through the eyes of one man; and rugged, 
steel-clad Europe trembled beneath his words, and followed him 
whither he listed. In later ages, it was still the same. Tho 
Reformation had an invisible, mystic, and ideal aim: the result 
was indeed to be embodied in external things; but its spirit, its 
worth, was internal, invisible, infinite. Our English Revola- 
tion, too, originated in Religion. Men did battle, even in those 
days, not for Purse sake, but for Conscience sake. Nay, in our 
own days, it is no way different. The French Revolution itself 
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had something higher in it than cheap bread and a Habeas- 
corpus act. Here, too, was an Idea; a Dynamic, not a Mechanic 
force. It was a struggle, though a blind and at last an insane 
one, for the infinite, divine nature of Right, of Freedom, of 
Country. 

Thus does man, in every age, vindicate, consciously or un- 
consciously, his celestial birthright. Thus does nature hold on 
her wondrous, unquestionable course; and all our systems and 
theories are but so many froth-eddies or sand-banks, which from 
time to time she casts up and washes away. When we can 
drain the Ocean into our mill-ponds, and bottle up the Force 
of Gravity, to be sold by retail, in our gas-jars; then may we 
hope to comprehend the infinitudes of man’s soul under for- 
mulas of Profit and Loss; and rule over this too, as over a pa- 
tent engine, by checks, and valves, and balances. 

Nay, even with regard to Government itself, can it be neces- 
sary to remind any one that Freedom, without which indeed all 
spiritual life is impossible, depends on infinitely more complex 
influences than either the extension or the curtailment of the 
‘ democratic interest” Who is there that ‘ taking the high 
‘ priori road,’ shall point out what these influences are; what 
deep, subtle, inextricably entangled influences they have been, 
and may be? For man is not the creature and product of Me- 
chanism ; but, in a far truer sense, its creator and producer : it 
is the noble people that makes the noble Government; rather 
than conversely. On the whole, Institutions are much; but 
they are not all The freest and highest spirits of the world 
have often been found under strange outward circumstances: 
Saint Paul and his brother Apostles were politically slaves ; 
Epictetus was personally one. Again, forget the influences of 
Chivalry and Religion, and ask,—what countries produced Co- 
lumbus and Las Casas? Or, descending from virtue and heroism, 
to mere energy and spiritual talent: Cortes, Pizarro, Alba, 
Ximenes? The Spaniards of the sixteenth century were indispu- 
tably the noblest nation of Europe; yet they had the Inquisi- 
tion, and Philip II. They have the same government at this day ; 
and are the lowest nation. The Dutch, too, have retained their 
old constitution; but no Siege of Leyden, no William the Si- 
lent, not even an Egmont or De Witt, any longer appear among 
them. With ourselves, also, where much has changed, effect 
has nowise followed cause, as it should have done: two centuries 
ago, the Commons’ Speaker addressed Queen Elizabeth on bend- 
ed knees, happy that the virago’s foot did not even smite him ; 
yet the people were then governed, not by a Castlereagh, but by 
a Burghley ; they had their Shakspeare and Philip Sidney, where 
we have our Sheridan Knowles and Beau Brummel. 
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These and the like facts are so familiar, the truths which 
they preach so obvious, and have in all past times been so uni- 
versally believed and acted on, that we should almost feel asha- 
med for repeating them; were it not that, on every hand, the 
memory of them seems to have passed away, or at best died into 
a faint tradition, of no value as a practical principle. To judge 
by the loud clamour of our Constitution-builders, Statists, Eco- 
nomists, directors, creators, reformers of Public Societies; in a 
word, all manner of Mechanists, from the Cartwright up to the 
Code-maker ; and by the nearly total silence of all Preachers 
and Teachers who should give a voice to Poetry, Religion, and 
Morality, we might fancy either that man’s Dynamical nature 
was, to all spiritual intents, extinct—or else so perfected, that 
nothing more was to be made of it by the old means; and hence- 
forth only in his Mechanical contrivances did any hope exist for 
him. 

To define the limits of these two departments of man’s acti- 
vity, which work into one another, and by means of one an- 
other, so intricately and inseparably, were by its nature an im- 
possible attempt. Their relative importance, even to the wisest 
mind, will vary in different times, according to the special wants 
and dispositions of these times. Meanwhile, it seems clear 
enough that only in the right co-ordination of the two, and the 
vigorous forwarding of both, does our true line of action lie. 
Undue cultivation of the inward or Dynamical province leads to 
idle, visionary, impracticable courses, and especially in rude 
eras, to Superstition and Fanaticism, with their long train of 
baleful and well-known evils. Undue cultivation of the out- 
ward, again, though less immediately prejudicial, and even for 
the time productive of many palpable benefits, must, in the long 
run, by destroying Moral Force, which is the parent of all other 
Force, prove not less certainly, and perhaps still more hopeless- 
ly, pernicious. This, we take it, is the grand characteristic of 
our age. By our skill in Mechanism, it has come to pass that, 
in the management of external things, we excel all other ages ; 
while in whatever respects the pure moral nature, in true dig- 
nity of soul and character, we are perhaps inferior to most civi- 
lized ages. 

In fact, if we look deeper, we shall find that this faith in Me- 
chanism has now struck its roots deep into men’s most intimate, 
pony sources of conviction ; and is thence sending up, over 

is whole life and activity, innumerable stems—fruit-bearing 
and poison-bearing. The truth is, men have lost their belief in 
the Invisible, and believe, and hope, and work only in the Vi- 
sible; or, to speak it in other words, This is not a Religious 
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age. Only the material, the immediately practical, not the di- 
vine and spiritual, is important to us. The infinite, absolute cha- 
racter of Virtue has passed into a finite, conditional one; it is 
no longer a worship of the Beautiful and Good; but a calcula- 
tion of the Profitable. Worship, indeed, in any sense, is not re- 
cognised among us, or is mechanically explained into Fear of 
pain, or Hope of pleasure. Our true Deity is Mechanism. It 
has subdued external Nature for us, and, we think, it will do 
all other things. We are Giants in physical power : in a deeper 
than a metaphorical sense, we are Titans, that strive, by heap- 
ing mountain on mountain, to conquer Heaven also. 

The strong mechanical character, so visible in the spiritual 
pursuits and methods of this age, may be traced much farther 
into the condition and prevailing disposition of our spiritual na- 
ture itself, Consider, for example, the general fashion of Intellect 
in this era. Intellect, the power man has of knowing and belie- 
ving, is now nearly synonymous with Logic, or the mere power 
of arranging and communicating. Its implement is not Medi- 
tation, but Argument. ‘ Cause and effect’ is almost the only 
category under which we look at, and work with, all Nature. 
Our first question with regard to any object is not, What is it? 
but, How is it? We are no longer instinctively driven to ap- 
prehend, and lay to heart, what is Good and Lovely, but rather 
to enquire, as onlookers, how it is produced, whence it comes, 
whither it goes? Our favourite Philosophers have no love and 
no hatred ; they stand among us not to do, or to create any thing, 
but as a sort of Logic-mills to grind out the true causes and ef- 
fects of all that is done and created. To the cye of a Smith, a 
Hume, or a Constant, all is well that works quietly. An Order 
of Ignatius Loyola, a Presbyterianism of John Knox, a Wickliffe, 
or a Henry the Eighth, are simply so many mechanical pheno- 
mena, caused or causing. 

The Luphuist of our day differs much from his pleasant pre- 
decessors. An intellectual dapperling of these times boasts chief- 
ly of his irresistible perspicacity, his ‘ dwelling in the daylight 
‘ of truth,’ and so forth; which, on examination, turns out to 
be a dwelling in the rush-light of ‘ closet-logic,’ and a deep un- 
consciousness that there is any other light to dwell in; or any 
other objects to survey with it. Wonder, indeed, is, on all 
hands, dying out: it is the sign of uncultivation to wonder. 
Speak to any small man of a high, majestic Reformation, of a 
high, majestic Luther to lead it, and forthwith he sets about 
‘ accounting’ for it! how the ‘ circumstances of the time’ call- 
ed for such a character, and found him, we suppose, standing 
girt and road-ready, to do its errand; how the ‘ circumstances 
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‘ of the time’ created, fashioned, floated him quietly along into 
the result; how, in short, this small man, had he been there, 
could have performed the like himself! For it is the ‘ force of 
‘circumstances’ that does every thing; the force of one man can 
do nothing. Now all this is grounded on little more than a me- 
taphor. We figure Society as a ‘ Machine,’ and that mind is 
opposed to mind, as body is to body ; whereby two, or at most 
ten, little minds must be stronger than one great mind. Nota- 
ble absurdity! For the plain truth, very plain, we think, is, that 
minds are opposed to minds in quite a different way; and one 
man that has a higher Wisdom, a hitherto unknown spiritual 
Truth in him, is stronger, not than ten men that have it not, or 
than ten thousand, but than ali men, that have it not; and stands 
among them with a quite ethereal, angelic power, as with a sword 
out of Heaven’s own armoury, sky-tempered, which no buckler, 
and no tower of brass, will finally withstand. 

But to us, in these times, such considerations rarely occur. 
We enjoy, we see nothing by direct vision ; but only by reflexion, 
and in anatomical dismemberment. Like Sir Hudibras, for 
every Why we must have a Wherefore. We have our little theo- 
ry on all human and divine things. Poetry, the workings of 
genius itself, which in all times, with one or another meaning, 
has been called Inspiration, and held to be mysterious and in- 
scrutable, is no longer without its scientific exposition. The 
building of the lofty rhyme is like any other masonry or brick- 
laying: we have theories of its rise, height, decline, and fall— 
which latter, it would seem, is now near, among all people. Of 
our ‘ Theories of Taste,’ as they are called, wherein the deep, in- 
finite, unspeakable Love of Wisdom and Beauty, which dwells in 
all men, is ‘ explained,’ made mechanically visible, from ‘ Associ- 
‘ ation,’ and the like, why should we say any thing? Hume has 
written us a ‘ Natural History of Religion;’ in which one Na- 
tural History, all the rest are included. Strangely, too, does 
the general feeling coincide with Hume’s in this wonderful pro- 
blem ; for whether his ‘ Natural History’ be the right one or 
not, that Religion must have a Natural History, all of us, cleric 
and laic, seem to be agreed. He indeed regards it as a Disease, 
we again as Health; so far there is a difference; but in our first 
principle we are at one. 

To what extent theological Unbelief, we mean intellectual 
dissent from the Church, in its view of Holy Writ, prevails at 
this day, would be a highly important, were it not, under any 
circumstances, an almost impossible enquiry. But the Unbe- 
lief, which is of a still more fundamental character, every man 
may see prevailing, with scarcely any but the faintest contradic- 
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tion, all around him; even in the Pulpit itself. Religion, in 
most countries, more or less in every country, is no longer what 
it was, and should be—a thousand-voiced psalm from the heart 
of Man to his invisible Father, the fountain of all Goodness, 
Beauty, Truth, and revealed in every revelation of these; but 
for the most part, a wise aroqane feeling grounded on mere 
calculation ; a matter, as all others now are, of Expediency and 
Utility ; whereby some smaller quantum of earthly enjoyment 
may be exchanged for a far larger quantum of celestial enjoy- 
ment. Thus Religion, too, is Profit; a working for wages; not 
Reverence, but vulgar Hope or Fear. Many, we know, very 
many, we hope, are still ie in a far different sense; were 
it not so, our case were too desperate: But to witness that such 
is the temper of the times, we take any calm observant man, 
who agrees or disagrees in our feeling on the matter, and ask 
him whether our view of it is not in general well-founded. 
Literature, too, if we consider it, gives similar testimony. At 
no former era has Literature, the printed communication of 
Thought, been of such importance as it is now. We often hear 
that the Church is in danger ; and truly so it is—in a danger it 
seems not to know of: For, with its tithes in the most perfect 
safety, its functions are becoming more and more superseded, 
The true Church of England, at this moment, lies in the Edi- 
tors of its Newspapers. These preach to the people daily, week- 
ly ; admonishing kings themselves; advising peace or war, with 
an authority which only the first Reformers, and a long-past 
class of Popes, were possessed of ; inflicting moral censure; im- 
parting moral encouragement, consolation, edification; in all 
ways, diligently ‘ administering the Discipline of the Church.’ 
It may be said, too, that in private disposition, the new Preach- 
ers somewhat resemble the Mendicant Friars of old times: out- 
wardly full of holy zeal; inwardly not without stratagem, and 
hunger for terrestrial things. But omitting this class, and the 
boundless host of watery personages who pipe, as they are able, 
on so many scrannel straws, let us look at the higher regions of 
Literature, where, if anywhere, the pure melodies of Poesy and 
Wisdom should be heard. Of natural talent there is no deficiency: 
one or two richly-endowed individuals even give us a superio- 
rity in this respect. But what is the song they sing? Is it a 
tone of the Memnon Statue, breathing music as the light first 
touches it? a ‘ liquid wisdom,’ disclosing to our sense the deep, 
infinite harmonies of Nature and man’s soul? Alas, no! It 
is not a matin or vesper hymn to the Spirit of all Beauty, but 
a fierce clashing of cymbals, and shouting of multitudes, as 
children pass through the fire to Molech! Poetry itself has no 
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eye for the Invisible. Beauty is no longer the god it worships, 
but some brute image of Strength; which we may well call an 
idol, for true Strength is one and the same with Beauty, and 
its worship also isa hymn. The meek, silent Light can mould, 
create, and purify all nature; but the loud Whirlwind, the sign 
and product of Disunion, of Weakness, passes on, and is forgot- 
ten. How widely this veneration for the physically Strongest 
has spread itself through Literature, any one may judge, who 
reads either criticism or poem. We praise a work, not as ‘ true,’ 
but as ‘ strong ;’ our highest praise is that it has ‘ affected’ us, 
has ‘ terrified’ us. All this, it has been well observed, is the 
* maximum of the Barbarous,’ the symptom, not of vigorous re- 
finement, but of luxurious corruption. It speaks much, too, for 
men’s indestructible love of truth, that nothing of this kind will 
abide with them; that even the talent of a Byron cannot per- 
manently seduce us into idol-worship ; but that he, too, with all 
his wild syren charming, already begins to be disregarded and 
forgotten. 

Again, with respect to our Moral condition: here also, he 
who runs may read that the same physical, mechanical influ- 
ences are everywhere busy. For the ‘ superior morality,’ of 
which we hear so much, we, too, would desire to be thankful : 
at the same time, it were but blindness to deny that this ‘ su- 
‘ perior morality’ is properly rather an ‘ inferior criminality,’ 
produced not by greater love of Virtue, but by greater per- 
fection of Police; and of that far subtler and stronger Po- 
lice, called Public Opinion. This last watches over us with 
its Argus eyes more keenly than ever; but the ‘ inward eye’ 
seems heavy with sleep. Of any belief in invisible, divine 
things, we find as few traces in our Morality as elsewhere. It 
is by tangible, material considerations that we are guided, not 
by inward and spiritual. Self-denial, the parent of all virtue, 
in any true sense of that word, has perhaps seldom been rarer : 
so rare is it, that the most, even in their abstract speculations, 
regard its existence as a chimera. Virtue is Pleasure, is Profit ; 
no celestial, but an earthly thing. Virtuous men, Philanthro- 
pists, Martyrs, are happy accidents; their ‘ taste’ lies the right 
way ! In all senses, we worship and follow after Power ; which 
may be called a physical pursuit. No man now loves Truth, as 
Truth must be loved, with an infinite love; but only with a fi- 
nite love, and as it were par amours. Nay, properly speaking, 
he does not believe and know it, but only ‘ thinks’ it, and that 
‘ there is every probability |’ He preaches it aloud, and rushes 
courageously forth with it—if there is a multitude huzzaing at 
his back! yet ever keeps looking over his shoulder, and the in- 
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stant the huzzaing languishes, he too stops short. In fact, what 
morality we have takes the shape of Ambition, of Honour; be- 
yond money and money’s worth, our only rational blessedness 
is Popularity. It were but a fool’s trick to die for conscience. 
Only for ‘ character,’ by duel, or, in case of extremity, by sui- 
cide, is the wise man bound to die. By arguing on the ‘ force 
‘of circumstances,’ we have argued away all force from ourselves; 
and stand leashed together, uniform in dress and movement, 
like the rowers of some boundless galley. This and that may 
be right and true; bu¢ we must not do it. Wonderful ‘ Force of 
‘ Public Opinion ! We must act and walk in all points as it 
prescribes ; follow the traffic it bids us, realize the sum of mo- 
ney, the degree of ‘ influence’ it expects of us, or we shall be 
lightly esteemed; certain mouthfuls of articulate wind will be 
blown at us, and this what mortal courage can front? Thus, 
while civil Liberty is more and more secured to us, our moral 
Liberty is all but lost. Practically considered, our creed is Fa- 
talism ; and, free in hand and foot, we are shackled in heart and 
soul; with far straiter than feudal chains. Truly may we say, 
with the Philosopher, ‘ the deep meaning of the Laws of Me- 
‘ chanism lies heavy on us;’ and in the closet, in the market- 
place, in the temple, by the social hearth, encumbers the whole 
movements of our mind, and over our noblest faculties is spread- 
ing a nightmare sleep. 


These dark features, we are aware, belong more or less to 
other ages, as well as to ours. This faith in Mechanism, in the 
all-importance of physical things, is in every age the common 
refuge of Weakness and blind Discontent; of all who believe, 
as many will ever do, that man’s true good lies without him, not 
within. We are aware also, that, as applied to ourselves in all 
their aggravation, they form but half a picture; that in the 
whole ‘picture there are bright lights as well as gloomy shadows. 
If we here dwell chiefly on the latter, let us not be blamed: it 
is in general more profitable to reckon up our defects than to 
boast of our attainments. 

Neither, with all these evils more or less clearly before us, 
have we at any time despaired of the fortunes of society. De- 
spair, or even despondency, in that respect, appears to us, in all 
cases, a groundless feeling. We have a faith in the imperishable 
dignity of man ; in the high vocation to which, throughout this 
his earthly history, he has been appointed. However it may be 
with individual nations, whatever melancholic speculators may 
assert, it seems a well-ascertained fact that, in all times, reckon- 
ing even from those of the Heraclides and Pelasgi, the happiness 
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and greatness of mankind at large has been continually progress. 
ive. Doubtless this age also is advancing. Its very unrest, its 
ceaseless activity, its discontent, contains matter of promise, 
Knowledge, education, are opening the eyes of the humblest— 
are increasing the number of thinking minds without limit. 
This is as it should be; for, not in turning back, not in resting, 
but only in resolutely struggling forward, does our life consist, 
Nay, after all, our spiritual maladies are but of Opinion; we are 
but fettered by chains of our own forging, and which ourselves 
also can rend asunder. This deep, paralysed subjection to phy- 
sical objects comes not from nature, but from our own unwise 
mode of viewing Nature. Neither can we understand that man 
wants, at this hour, any faculty of heart, soul, or body, that 
ever belonged to him. ‘ He who has been born, has been a 
‘ First Man;’ has had lying before his young eyes, and as yet 
unhardened into scientific shapes, a world as plastic, infinite, 
divine, as lay before the eyes of Adam himself. If Mechanism, 
like some glass bell, encircles and imprisons us, if the soul looks 
forth on a fair heavenly country which it cannot reach, and 
pines, and in its scanty atmosphere is ready to perish—yet the 
bell is but of glass; ¢ one bold stroke to break the bell in pieces, 
‘and thou art delivered !’ Not the invisible world is wanting, for 
it dwells in man’s soul, and this last is still here. Are the so- 
lemn temples, in which the Divinity was once visibly revealed 
among us, crumbling away? We can repair them, we can re- 
build them. The wisdom, the heroic worth of our forefathers, 
which we have lost, we can recover. That admiration of old 
nobleness, which now so often shows itself as a faint dilettantism, 
will one day become a generous emulation, and man may again 
be all that he has been, and more than he has been. Nor are 
these the mere daydreams of fancy—they are clear possibilities ; 
nay, in this time they are even assuming the character of hopes, 
Indications we do see, in other countries and in our own, signs 
infinitely cheering to us, that Mechanism is not always to be our 
hard taskmaster, but one day to be our pliant, all-ministering 
servant ; that a new and brighter spiritual era is slowly evolving 
itself for all men. But on these things our present course for- 
bids us to enter. 

Meanwhile that great outward changes are in progress can be 
doubtful to no one. The time is sick and out of joint. Many 
things have reached their height; and it is a wise adage that 
tells us, ‘ the darkest hour is nearest the dawn.’ Whenever we 
can gather any indication of the public thought, whether from 
printed books, as in France or Germany, or from Carbonari re- 
bellions and other political tumults, as in Spain, Portugal, Italy, 
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and Greece, the voice it utters is the same, The thinking minds 
of all nations call for change. There is a deep-lying struggle in 
the whole fabric of society ; a boundless, grinding collision of the 
New with the Old. The French Revolution, as is now visible 
enough, was not the parent of this mighty movement, but its 
offspring. Those two hostile influences, which always exist in 
human things, and on the constant intercommunion of which 
depends their health and safety, had lain in separate masses ac- 
cumulating through generations, and France was the scene of 
their fiercest explosion ; but the final issue was not unfolded in 
that country; nay, itis not yet anywhere unfolded, Political 
freedom is hitherto the object of these efforts ; but they will not 
and cannot stop there. It is towards a higher freedom than 
mere freedom from oppression by his fellow-mortal, that man 
dimly aims. Of this higher, heavenly freedom, which is ‘ man’s 
‘ reasonable service,’ all his noble institutions, his faithful en- 
deavours and loftiest attainments, are but the body, and more 
and more approximated emblem. 

On the whole, as this wondrous planet, Earth, is journeying 
with its fellows through infinite space, so are the wondrous des- 
tinies embarked on it journeying through infinite time, under a 
higher guidance than ours. For the present, as our Astrono- 
my informs us, its path lies towards Hercules, the constellation 
of Physical Power: But that is not our most pressing concern. 
Go where it will, the deep Heaven will be around it. Therein 
let us have hope and sure faith. To reform a world, to reform 
a nation, no wise man will undertake; and all but foolish men 
know that the only solid, though a far slower reformation, is 
what each begins and perfects on himself. 


Art. VIII.—Lives of the most eminent British Painters, Sculp- 
tors, and Architects. By Attan CUNNINGHAM. 8 vols. 8vo. 
London. 1829. 


fy soucn the productions of the pencil do not form immediate 

objects of our peculiar jurisdiction, they are indirectly and 
unavoidably brought within the sphere of its judgments by 
means of the critical discussions to which they give rise. We 
cannot decide upon the principles by which the merits of a pic- 
ture, or of a master, are tried, without the privilege of refer- 
ring to our own perceptions of pictorial beauty. What is de- 
picted on the canvass, is necessarily brought under our review 
by what is impressed on the page; and, when criticism is, on 
all sides, busy with the works of a living master, we are in some 
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measure called to examine them, that we may be able to deter- 
mine as to the skill and fairness of the strictures we peruse. It 
will not, therefore, we hope, be thought that we have either un- 
wittingly or improperly wandered from our legitimate province, 
in availing ourselves of the appearance of a publication on Bri- 
tish Artists, to make a few remarks on the works of one of the 
class, everywhere talked of and criticized—the distinguished 
painter of Belshazzar’s Feast. 

The interest excited in the British public by this, and others 
of Mr Martin’s works, is such, we believe, as never before was 
awakened by those of any other painter. It is true that, bya 
certain class of critics, he has been charged with many and con- 
siderable faults; but, though we should admit the justness of 
their censures, it must be evident that, for the production of an 
admiration so enthusiastic in the greater number, including 
many equally competent to judge aright, he must be allowed the 
possession of excellences of a very high, if not indeed of the 
highest class. The causes of those varying and opposite judg- 
ments and feelings, present an interesting field of critical enqui- 
ry; and in order that we may obtain a clearer view of it, and of 
the peculiar merits of Mr Martin, we shall attempt a sort of pa- 
rallel between them and those of a contemporary of unmingled 
ae but of a very different class,—the President of the 

oyal Academy. In this, we shall discuss the nature of those 
claims to our admiration presented in the pieces of the latter, 
and show why all admire and none censure them; and shall 
then try to explain how it is, that some but faintly approve, or 
decidedly condemn, the works of the former, while others fear- 
lessly rate them among the very highest of the productions of 
genius. 

To what sentiments, then,—to what faculties,—do the portrai- 
tures of Sir T. Lawrence appeal ; and by what laws are their 
merits estimated? The answer will show that most of the senti- 
ments they awaken, are such as exist in the bosom of almost 
every man. 

It may perhaps be with truth asserted, that no human crea- 
ture, in a sound state, mental and corporeal, ever existed who 
was quite unsusceptible of that pleasure which arises from the 
sight of a clever imitation. The exclamation of a clown, on 
beholding the pictured face of any person familiarly known to 
him, will immediately attest the pleasure which he receives from 
the deception : the most experienced critic will also derive sa- 
tisfaction from the look of life which a skilful painter can infuse 
into his works. The nearer imitation approaches to the ap- 
pearance of reality, the greater is the pleasure excited by it. 
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The colossal portrait, or the miniature, of one’s friend, can never 
be taken for the living person ; but, under certain favouring cir- 
cumstances, a picture of the just dimensions may, for a moment, 
cheat the eye; and this advantage, as far as it is worth, the Pre- 
sident possesses in representing his figures nearly of the natural 
size. Here, then, is one appeal extending to every beholder. 

Again, there is a considerable class to whom the representa- 
tions of genteel life are pleasing ; and Sir T. Lawrence un- 
questionably gives to his subjects the look of gentlemen and of 
gentlewomen, in a style superior to that of any other existing 
painter. 

Others, in addition to the pleasure derived from these two 
sources, feel great delight from delineations of female beauty ; 
and nowhere can more exquisite specimens be found than in 
the portraitures under consideration. 

A fourth class will experience an intense satisfaction from the 
display of a perfect command of pencil—from the impress of the 
character of the painter upon his canvass ; and in Sir T. Law- 
rence’s touch they will find elegance, and tenderness, and gentle 
power. This class comprehends the superior artists, and, per- 
haps, but a few of the critics and amateurs; but the influence of 
their opinions is extensive. 

Another class of artists and sound critics may be sensible of 
high delight from the evidences of that faculty, not a very com- 
mon one, which enables a painter to impart to his works the charm 
of fine colouring ; and in this department of his art, Sir T. Law- 
rence is not defective, though he is assuredly inferior to some 
other living painters. 

Lastly, a yet smaller class, but consisting generally of per- 
sons of cultivated minds, and who exercise a considerable influ- 
ence upon the opinions of others, find pleasure from beholding 
forcibly imprinted upon the countenance, nay, upon every at- 
titude,—even upon the very drapery,—the character, the pre- 
dominant feeling, of the individual depicted ;—the somewhat 
breathing, as it were, from the soul, upon every thing within its 
influence: And in this respect also, as far as his subjects al- 
low, is Sir T. Lawrence eminently successful. His lords are 
prodigiously lordly ;—his senators are the very men, in their best 
looks, whom we see in the two Houses ;—shrewd, sagacious, and 
reflecting,—conscious of power and privilege ; and never doubt- 
ing the result of the next election. Is it to be wondered at, that, 
with just claims upon the admiration of so many classes, this ele- 
gant artist should be so popular? There is much in his pictures 
that is delightful, and nothing that can displease. He makes no 
demand upon our imaginations with which they are unable to 
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comply. With him we are in a pleasant valley, beside a quiet 
stream, and the Naiades and the Dryades around us are all the 
most polished ladies and gentlemen. He does not place us on 
the brink of some grand, but tremendous precipice, and make 
our weak brains whirl with giddiness as we look down: if he 
takes us on an excursion of pleasure, it is in a soft-rolling coach- 
and-four, accompanied with lords and titled dames. His lakes 
are always in sunshine, and gently curled by a spring breeze,— 
and his rivers are at no season of the year flooded to torrents, 
But there are feelings in the human heart, which a painter may 
awaken, far nobler and more stirring than those produced by 
such objects—and upon these he never calls. He is an elegant 
copyist of the nature which is before him,—frequently an im. 
prover upon the individual subjects whom he represents,—but 
he has nothing of the divine faculty that can make the painter's, 
as the poet’s eye, 


¢ Glance from earth to heaven,—from heaven to earth. 


The most unquestionable evidence of a superior mind,—a 
mind whose power resides within itself, and is not borrowed 
merely, or reflected from others,—is the manifestation of that 
faculty which has been named Jnvention. Clever men have in- 
geniously imitated the manner of great exemplars ; but to pro- 
duce that which has no prototype, and which other men will be 
proud to imitate, is to create: and this is the exertion of the 
rarest, if not the noblest power of the human intellect. It need 
scarcely be said, that such originality as consists in mere odd- 
ness, or caprice, or affectation, cannot be admitted as inven- 
tion,—which deserves the name only when it produces that 
which is at once new, beautiful, great, and surprising. 

The possession of this high faculty we claim for Mr Martin, 
almost without a doubt of universal concurrence. If his subjects 
are not all such as were never before attempted, they are un- 
questionably treated in a manner totally different from that 
of any preceding master. The late venerable President of the 
Royal Academy was among the first to perceive the striking 
originality of the young artist’s genius, and, with a generous 
frankness, to predict the splendour of his career. It may safe- 
ly be said, that nothing in Mr Martin’s works reminds us of 
the manner of any earlier artist. His strength is his own, as 
well as his weakness. He has not caught his light by reflec- 
tion from any other glory; neither is he dark, in imitation of 
any other greatness obscured. His subjects, and manner, be- 
speak original power and native impulses. The mechanical pro- 
cesses by which the pencil produces its mimicry of form and 
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texture, appear to resemble those of no other painter. His earth, 
his skies, his foliage, his draperies, his architecture, have attri- 
butes all their own. It cannot be necessary to say more upon 
a point which will probably not be disputed ; we shall, therefore, 
roceed to make a brief estimate of the qualities by which Mr 
artin has attained a reputation so well deserved ; endeavouring, 
at the same time, to indicate the reasons why his pictures are 
still, to certain persons, uninteresting, or perhaps disagreeable. 

The qualities which we have ventured to assign as the causes 
of Sir Thomas Lawrence’s wide popularity, we shall shortly re- 
capitulate, because we design to show, that accomplishments 
which, to a man of mere talent, how exquisite soever, are abso- 
lutely essential to his very name as an artist, may, to a man of 
high genius, be almost unimportant. 

From the first, and universally admitted charm of successful 
imitation, Mr Martin derives little or no aid. His pictures are 
never deceptions; they are representations—sometimes mere 
indications—of things: a dot stands sometimes for a man, anda 
square patch will intimate to us a mighty city. 

With the second charm in the works of the President, that 
which pleases by the representation of genteel life, Mr Martin 
has nothing to do. To subjects like his, the genteel life of any 
one country or age are but as the hues upon a bubble which 
bursts while you look upon it. His men and women are not the 
men and women of London, or of England, or of Europe, or of 
the nineteenth century. They are such as from the creation have 
existed, and to the end of time, shall exist. 

The President’s third, and most potent spell, affords to Mr 
Martin no aid ; for in the representation of beauty—the beauty, 
at least, of the human countenance—he has not hitherto succeed- 
ed. We are not without hope, justified, as we think, by the 
decisive improvement visible in the figures, generally, of his 
last great picture, that he may even yet add this attraction to his 
many others; but we speak now of that which he has done ; and 
must hold that no part of his success has arisen from his power 
of pourtraying female beauty. 

But neither to the fourth charm which we have assigned to 
the President, can we trace much of Mr Martin’s reputation,— 
that perfect command of pencil, namely, which gives the impress 
of the character of the painter upon his canvass. Mr Martin’s 
touch has not’always the character of himself, or of his subjects ; 
and the class of critics who alone can estimate this excellence 
properly, are not uniformly satisfied with it. His own mind, 
estimated by his works, should be bold, enthusiastic, and ima- 
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ginative; but his handling does not always express this cha- 
racter. On the contrary, there is sometimes a tameness and 
littleness in his touch, quite inconsistent with the daring mag- 
nificence of his conceptions; an air of careful neatness,—as 
though his work were executed with a small brush, and a cau- 
tious hand. That no hand is, in truth, more bold and self-rely- 
ing, we know from undoubted authority; but we are speaking 
of that which appears upon his works, and from which alone 
the general spectator can draw his inferences. 

It must be admitted, that this almost feeble neatness may be 
the consequence of the frequent minuteness of his objects, which 
require to be painted with care, but which, from their number, 
and their comparative unimportance in the grandeur of the 
scene, cannot be finished with that last exquisite polish which, 
in many pictures that have no other claim whatever, excites an 
almost universal admiration. We have seen specimens of high 
finishing upon trifling objects from the pencil of Mr Martin, and 
cannot doubt that, if he were to stoop his wing, and work upon 
the ground at Still Life with those who never soar above it, he 
might successfully compete with many an illustrious Dutchman, 
In such parts of his pictures as permit the free scope of hand, 
Mr Martin manifests a touch of perfect dominion over his can- 
vass. Witness his mountains piled to the sky,—his foliage occa- 
sionally,—his inimitable clouds. But whatever may be his real 
merit or demerit in respect to his handling, it must, we think, be 
conceded, that in analyzing the delight which we feel on behold- 
ing his paintings, we are not sensible that much, if any, of our 
pleasure is owing to that impress of the feelings of the painter 
upon his canvass, which we have noted as one of the causes of 
the general popularity of Sir Thomas Lawrence. 

The fifth of those causes, which, however, we considered aa less 
conducing to the President’s success,—the charm, namely, of 
fine colouring,—we must perhaps consider to be also as little ef- 
fective to Mr Martin. He is, in truth, most unequal in this re- 
gard; for no colouring can well be worse than almost all his 
flesh-colouring,—the most difficult of all, and in some works, but 
not in his, the most important ;—while the colouring of other 
parts of his paintings is truly admirable and unexcelled. We 
must not stop to point out instances ; but shall venture to hold, 
that of those who admire his works, there are but afew who at- 
tribute much of their pleasure to his superior colouring. 

With regard to the last quality, that, namely, of forcibly im- 
printing upon the human countenance,—upon every limb and 
attitude, nay, upon the very drapery itself,—the moving passion 
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of the individual depicted, we must again, in the case of Mr 
Martin, pronounce a chequered opinion. It has been the prac- 
tice of some to hold his figures as matter for a charitable indul- 
gence ;—as so much given into the bargain with the gorgeous 
architecture ;—as things avowedly placed there, merely to show 
where, as being essential to the making-out of the scene, the 
ainter would intimate to us that men and women ought to be. 
Bat this opinion we consider to be erroneous; and we believe 
that the public generally, since the exhibition of the Fall of Ni- 
neveh, are convinced, that in this regard, justice had not been 
done to the painter. We are ourselves disposed to rank him 
as at once among the feeblest, and the most powerful, masters 
of expression. In attempting to mark in the countenance the 
workings at the heart, he rarely, if ever, succeeds. His ge- 
nius is essentially Epic, and not Dramatic: he can work with 
Homer, or with Milton, in presenting a great event, with all its 
magnificent concurrents—the confusion and rage of battle— 
physical sublimity, darkness and tempest; but he can do no- 
thing with Shakspeare, in embodying the passion of Love, or 
the fine philosophy and solemn musings of Hamlet. We scarce- 
ly recollect to have heard any face from his pencil pointed out 
as admirable for the force and propriety of its expression, with 
the exception of that of Sardanapalus in the Fadl of Nineveh ; 
and with this, we, for our own parts, never could feel satisfied. 
As far, then, as he is to be viewed in this comparison with the 
President of the Academy, we must say, that in the faculty of 
depicting the varied expression of the human face, which, though 
assuredly in a walk far humbler and less difficult, so much con- 
tributes to the success of that gentleman, Mr Martin has hi- 
therto not been successful: And we shall thus find that, of the 
six accomplishments which we have ventured to assign as main- 
ly contributing to that elegant painter’s popularity, there is 
not one which we dare, in a high degree, to attribute to Mr 
Martin. Yet he is confessedly a great painter. Glaringly de- 
ficient in any one of these qualities, Sir Thomas might have 
still been a successful painter of faces, but he would never have 
been sent for to the congress of kings ;—proud lords and dames 
would never have deemed themselves as much honoured as ho- 
nouring in placing themselves beside his easel ;—and he would 
poy never have taken his seat in the chair of the Academy. 
ut, not very eminent in any of these qualities, and by others 
totally unassisted, Mr Martin has elevated himself to the very 
highest station among painters. By what powers he has so raised 
himself, let us now enquire. 
That which chiefly distinguishes Mr Martin from other art- 
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ists, is his power of depicting the Vast,—the Magnificent,— 
the Terrible,—the Brilliant,—the Obscure,—the Supernatural, 
—and, sometimes, the Beautiful. These are great and noble ele- 
ments, and are often used by him with a masterly hand. As con- 
trasted with those excited by the exquisite works of the Presi- 
dent, to what different sentiments do they not address them- 
selves! In awaking to them, we find ourselves suddenly in a new 
state of existence. No painter has ever, like Martin, represented 
the immensity of space—none like him made architecture so su- 
blime, merely through its vastness: no painter, like him, has 
spread forth the boundless valley, or piled mountain upon moun- 
tain to the sky—like him has none made light pour down in daz- 
zling floods from heaven; and none has like him painted the 
* darkness visible’ of the infernal deeps. 

With our feelings warmed, and our imaginations expanded, by 
such subjects, we are comparatively indifferent to the mechanical 
means by which they are effected. If his flesh-colouring is not 
so rich as that of Etty,—if the drawing of his figures is not so 
correct as that of Lawrence,—if his touch is not so tender as 
that of Claude, or so free as that of Salvator,—we can excuse it, 
because he excites in us emotions of a nature far nobler than 
those with which we contemplate the utmost perfection of me- 
chanical skill. 

It is not that fine colouring, and correct drawing, and the 
other accomplishments of a painter, are unimportant in even 
the most ideal and sublime of his works; but that, as estima- 
ted with their value in humbler subjects, they are compara- 
tively so. What would Wilkie be with Martin’s indifferent 
power of individual expression? or Etty, with no more than 
Martin’s skill in flesh-colouring ? or Lawrence, with as much 
imperfection in the drawing of the human figure? But if, to 
his higher powers of imagination, Martin could bring the full 
aid of these accomplishments, assuredly he would, to an incalcu- 
lable degree, increase the merit of his pictures as works of art, 
and their effect upon every spectator, and, as a necessary result, 
his own already high reputation. That their colouring and pen- 
cilling contribute little towards the stirring effect of his pictures, 
is sufficiently proved by the undiminished, if not indeed increased, 
power of his designs, when reduced to the mere black and white 
of mezzotinto prints. The emanations of mind seem to come 
upon us with a severer grandeur from being more divested of 
mechanical adjuncts. The spirit of the conception appears to 
have cast off a portion of the clay by which it must be render- 
ed visible to a material eye. 


Mr Martin’s admitted peculiarity of pencilling has been to some 
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persons so offensive, that they have laughed at the ignorance 
of his admirers. Yet those very objectors have been loud in 
their praises of his engravings. But the chief matter,—all that 
stirs great emotions within us,—is nearly the same in the picture 
which they revile, and in the print which they admire: and 
they thus tacitly acknowledge that they have attended more to 
some mere imperfection of the setting, than to the precious jewel 
which it bound in. 

But if we feel compelled to admit Mr Martin’s mediocrity in 
much of that which is almost entirely mechanical in his art, 
there is one power that, in a free sense, may be also called me-~ 
chanical, which, by the confession, we believe, of all, he possess- 
es in a degree superior to any painter, living or dead—the great 
and unprecedented skill which he has shown in his manage- 
ment of the laws of perspective. That these laws are to be 
learned without difficulty by any common understanding, is not 
unfrequently the remark of men who have themselves shown 
their ignorance of them. These persons desire to insinuate, that 
effects produced by the application of simple mathematical laws, 
must have in them something of a mechanical nature which is 
unworthy the attention, or the use, of a man of genius ;—that 
such effects are, in truth, a sort of trickery in art; and, far from 
being worthy of admiration for their difficulty or their rarity, 
are to be accomplished easily by any man who thinks the attempt 
worth his while, and not derogatory to the dignity of his genius. 
It may be sufficient, in answer to this, to say, that the laws of 
perspective do not furnish Mr Martin with his magnificent con- 
ceptions ; they do not create his mountains, and his far-stretch- 
ing plains,—his grand array of battle,—his ‘ cloud-capped tow- 
‘ ers and gorgeous palaces :’ these must first exist in the mind of 
the painter; and the laws of perspective are merely the means 
by which he realises them to the eyes of others. 

There is in the works of this artist a singular mingling of the 
great with the minute,—of vastness in the whole, and infinite 
multiplicity in the parts. This has been objected to; and it has 
been said that he has no unity,—that he paints a hundred pictures 
inone. But minuteness of detail is, then, only inconsistent with 
grandeur, when the details are not in accordance with the per- 
vading spirit of the whole; when they manifest in the artist a 
littleness of conception,—a poor ambition after trivial attainment ; 
—when they tend to distract attention from what ought to be the 
absorbing interest,—when they seem to be thrust in without a 
reason, and without propriety ;—when they appear to have been 
introduced, not from any natural and obvious suggestion of the 
subject, but from some caprice, or wrongheaded notion of the art- 
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ist ;—when they imply a taste not eapable of selecting exclu- 
sively the beautiful, or grand, and a judgment unable to esti- 
mate the essential and the congruous. __ 

If Mr Martin’s multiplicities of detail can be truly charged 
with any of these faults, then assuredly he must, to the extent of 
such fault, submit to condemnation. But we cannot find that 
he is, in this respect, obnoxious to any of the objections above 
mentioned. We speak, of course, of his greater works only; 
and wish, indeed, to limit ourselves to his Nineveh, and the three 
paintings from which he has produced his large mezzotinto 
plates. He depicts a great event, and gives the whole, and all 
its congruous parts. He does not, like Bassan, in the picture 
to be seen at Hampton Court, make the exquisite painting of 
a brass pan form a prominent object in a representation of the 
Deluge. He introduces sometimes his ‘ vessels of silver and of 
‘ gold,’ but it is only when they form a necessary part of his 
story; and they are not obtruded upon the eye, as if they would 
challenge the admiration of the painter of still life. In Belshaz- 
zar’s Feast he covers the table with glittering utensils, though 
at the same moment, the dreadful words, from the hand that 
has disappeared, are flashing unearthly light through the mag- 
nificent hall, and a mysterious terror has seized upon every be- 
holder; but these utensils are the ‘ golden and silver vessels’ 
which had been taken from the temple of Jerusalem—and for 
the desecration of which that punishment was, in part, thus 
awfully denounced upon the proud and impious king. When, 
in the Fall of Nineveh, he mixes with his representation of so 
direful an event, a dazzling display of jewellery and gorgeous 
furniture, it is because these things are essential to the great 
incident which occupies the foreground of the picture. Sardana- 
palus is about to terminate a life of voluptuousness by a daring 
and deliberate act of self-destruction; but he will not leave his 
concubines and his riches to the enemy. He has caused to be 
heaped up ¢ all his gold, and silver, and royal apparel’—and they 
stand upon the vast pile, awaiting the torch that is already kin- 
dled. ‘To have omitted these, would have been to tell that por- 
tion of his story more imperfectly. The artist has to represent, 
not some individual action, but a scene in which numberless 
actions are working to one end. He has to depict the fall of a 
great city, and the contest betwixt armies. Surely there is not 
the less of unity, because a thousand consentaneous actions 
are involved in the great one, which, without such, could it- 
self never have had existence. 

Though, as our readers have already seen, we have estimated 
Mr Martin’s power of physiognomical expression at a somewhat 
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humble rate, there is, we must now add, another species of ex- 

ession, in which he stands almost unrivalled. Its influence 
has been felt by all who have received pleasure from his works ; 
but by very few has the secret of its strength been perceived. 
This expression it is, by which every part of a picture is made, 
as it were, in one grand harmony to sound the chord of that 
emotion which is to it as the soul by which it lives :—it is the 
convergence of every ray towards the one burning point ;—the 
bowing down of every subject-part before the throne of the one 
ruling sentiment. And in this fine concord resides the real uni- 
ty of the picture, and not in its relative fewness or multitude of 
parts. A disciplined army beneath one chief, is itself but one, 
though consisting of thousands; and a painting may possess its 
integrity unbroken, though out of its fractional parts might be 
formed a thousand pictures. We must illustrate our meaning 
by referring to one of Mr Martin’s works; and shall select that 
which, like a sudden sunshine, burst upon the unexpecting pub- 
lic—his Feast of Belshazzar. 

The story here told is of a supernatural visitation—of an 
immediate act of the hand of God working visibly to the hu- 
man eye. A wicked and arrogant king sits with his thousand 
lords, his wives, and his concubines, at the feast, and impiously 
profanes the vessels which had been consecrated to the worship 
of the One God: but the gods of gold, and of silver, of brass, 
of iron, of wood, and of stone, they praise and worship. The 
measure of his guilt is full; and the punishment must follow. 
But, in the face of all has the crime been perpetrated, and be- 
fore the eyes of all must his doom be announced. In the height 
of their sacrilegious banquet, a hand—an armless hand—writes 
upon the wall the irrevocable words ; and, having written them, 
disappears. Then is the king’s countenance changed, and his 
thoughts trouble him, so that the joints of his loins are unloosed, 
and his knees smite one against another. The astrologers and 
the soothsayers strive in vain to read the unknown characters ; 
but the prophet of God appears, and interprets them to the king. 
This interpretation is almost immediately verified; for, * in that 
‘night is Belshazzar the king of the Chaldeans slain.’ This is 
the subject of the picture,—a theme grand, awful, and difficult. 
It is not a subject for a fine colourist merely, or an expert 
draughtsman, but for a poet who can embody his conceptions in 
form and colour. 

What, then, is the great sentiment impressed by such a sub- 
ject? and what is it, consequently, that the painter has to ac- 
complish ? To answer this, we again ask,—what must have 
been the prevailing sentiment of the spectators in the actual 
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scene? Various emotions might, at moments, mingle in va- 
rious bosoms: the king might mourn his downfall,—the queen 
might lament her son,—the thousand lords might tremble for 
their power and their riches ;—but these, and every other possi- 
ble feeling, must be in subjection to the overwhelming awe ari- 
sing from a belief in the immediate presence of an offended and 
threatening God. This, then, is the great sentiment; and this 
it is which the painter must attempt to infuse into his picture; 
every thing in it must have relation to this; all must be solemn, 
sublime, mysterious, and awful. He has to represent a scene 
in which the Deity himself, not all invisibly working, is an 
immediate agent: but how is this to be effected? The ‘ fingers 
‘ of a man’s hand, writing upon the wall,’ were, to the actual 
spectators, suflicient to attest the supernatural presence; but, 
as so many preceding painters have shown, in a picture, the 
motionless hand is merely ridiculous. It looks too often like 
the fragment of a statue, or like an inflated glove, or like any 
thing rather than the living, but not human, hand, whose pos- 
sessor, though viewless, was felt to be present. It was in the 
actual motion of this bodiless hand, leaving behind it the un- 
known characters, that the token of a supernatural agency was 
acknowledged. The moveless hand merely, or the written let- 
ters merely, would have been thought the trick of an impu- 
dent impostor; but the armless hand, moving before their eyes, 
was indeed a terrible and unearthly spectacle. But the pictured 
hand cannot move ; and the painter has therefore apparently 
nothing left but an unhappy choice betwixt the dead unmoving 
fingers and the characters ready-written out,—an alternative 
which seems to promise little success, as is shown in the la- 
bours of other artists. We do not mean to say that Zhe Feast 
of Belshazzar has not been admirably painted by others, but 
that, before the present work, there has not been—as far as 
our knowledge extends—any thing that could pretend to be 
even the faintest shadowing forth of the supernatural denunci- 
ation from God against the king of Babylon. Mr Martin was 
the first to perceive, that it was not in the bodiless hand mere- 
ly, or in the unknown letters, that the mystery and the terror 
consisted,—but in the sense of a present supernatural power. 
To awaken this sentiment was, then, his first great object; and 
he perceived that, though he could not give to the hand a su- 
pernatural motion, he might yet impart to the already written 
letters a character of mystery and terror, which would equally 
excite the sense of a supernatural presence. This he has tri- 
umphantly accomplished, by giving them vastness of size, and 
a splendour, as though the hand that had traced them had gui- 
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ded the lightning over the wall, and left its yet burning fires im- 
printed there. Having accomplished this,—having raised emotion 
of a character so awful and sublime,—it was necessary that all 
the accompaniments of the scene should likewise sustain a cha- 
racter of grandeur and awful magnificence. Letters written as 
with the lightning, would have been ill matched with a mean 
and familiar-looking chamber,—with commonplace decorations, 
or such objects as are every day beheld around us. To the 
spectators of the actual event, the effect might have been of equal 
force in a temple or in a closet; but not so to the spectators of 
the picture. By the former, nothing would have been seen but 
the bodiless hand, and the letters; but, by the latter, every 
thing will be deliberately examined; and every thing should 
therefore be made to sustain the mind, as much as possible, 
at its highest tone. The ruling sentiment of the present sub- 
ject is a sublime and supernatural awe, and every part of the 
picture should, therefore, receive its character from that senti- 
ment. Vastness and strength of architecture powerfully ex- 
cite a sense of awe and grandeur: such an emotion, though 
differing in kind and in degree, is therefore in harmony with 
that ruling sentiment ; and Mr Martin has accordingly present- 
ed us with a hall of dimensions and gorgeous strength unparallel- 
ed. But when tothe grand and the gigantic we superadd some 
powerful moral association,—when we give to it the hoariness 
of antiquity,—when we deepen its solemnity by the obscurity 
of night,—when, by concealing its limits, we lead the imagina- - 
tion to draw out the vast almost into the infinite,—then, indeed, 
do we awake to a sense of awe and sublimity, beneath which 
the mind seems overpowered. How nobly has not the artist 
provided for this feeling by that tremendous tower, which, buried 
in clouds, and darkly visible under the flaring of the distant 
lightning, looks grimly over the roofless palace-hall, as if its im- 
pious builders had indeed made its top to reach unto the Heaven ! 
Every thing, in a word, combines to excite and sustain that 
emotion of sublime and supernatural awe, which is the ruling 
sentiment, the very soul of the subject. 


We have heard it said that Mr Martin has never copied a pic~ 
ture of any other master,—that he has never studied anatomy, 
—and that he has rarely, if ever, painted from the living figure. 
If these assertions be true, we do not know how he could satis- 
factorily clear himself from the charge of a negligence that must 
have been most injurious to him. The neglect of these two 
essential studies may amply account for two of his chief imper- 
fections,—the generally incorrect drawing of his figures, and 
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the indifferent colouring of his flesh. Assuming that he is him- 
self conscious of these two failings, it must appear surprising 
that the obvious cause should not have occurred to him, and that 
the remedy, as obvious, should not have been resorted to. He 
colours his flesh ill,—but, to colour well is not an instinct,—it is 
an art; and an art is never, in its perfection, the produce of a 
single mind, but the result of the accumulated labour and ex- 
perience of many. He that avails himself of all that has been 
done by others before him, may hope, by the superaddition of 
something, to excel them all; but he that trusts to his own un- 
aided genius for that which can be learned, in its most perfect 
state, only from the labours of others, places himself, to a cer- 
tain degree, in the disadvantageous situation of the man who 
bad to struggle against the difficulties of its first feeble begin- 
ning. Whatever the native powers of such a man may have been, 
he probably effected little, and was soon forgotten. The painter 
that would colour well, must not hope, by the force of his own 
genius, to leap at once to that height which has been attained 
only through the united and long-continued labour of all that 
have gone before him; but must diligently study the best pat- 
terns which they have left, and @&deavour to add perfection to 
that which seems the most perfect. Nature alone must not be 
his study, for he does not make his man from the dust, and 
breathe into his nostrils the breath of life : his flesh is of another 
clay, aud must be wrought after a different fashion. Nature 
must be his model, but Titian, and Vandyke, and Velasquez, 
must be his instructors. We cannot believe that it is even yet 
too late for Mr Martin to resort to the living model, and the 
glowing canvass of his great predecessors, for improvement in 
his figures and in his colouring. The striking superiority, in 
these two particulars, of his last great picture over all his prece- 
ding works, justifies the belief that he might still,—in the practi- 
cal part, at least, of his art,—far surpass that which he has 
done the best ; and encourages the hope that he will, with unre- 
laxing diligence, pursue every means which may conduce to far- 
ther excellence. 
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H” a new planet dropped at once alongside of the old, Europe 

could not have been more astonished than when she open- 
ed her eyes, at the first discovery of America, on the unknown 
companion which had been sleeping for ages at her side. It was 
the heroic age of Geography. The outline, too, of this new na- 
ture, seemed struck with a bolder hand. The contemporaries of 
an event so marvellous, may be well excused, if, amidst the no- 
velty of such excitements, their expectations were turned more 
towards an El Dorado, and a Fairy Land, than to any mere va- 
riety and modification of their own worn and ‘ work-a-day 
‘world.’ A long and painful interval has passed. Philanthropy 
will now do well to look back and contemplate the reproach- 
ful contrast of the little that has been accomplished for human 
happiness over so large a portion of the earth, in comparison 
with what might and ought to have been achieved, by the Eu- 
ropean masters, who took this godlike responsibility into their 
hands. The heirs of Christopher Columbus have scarcely done 
less for the great personal object which, by his will, he emphati- 
cally enjoined on them—the appropriation of their expected riches 
on another Crusade for the recovery of the Holy Sepulchre from 
the Turks. 

Three centuries of forbearance might reasonably appear long 
enough. Accordingly, it can scarcely be matter of surprise, that 
at their conclusion, Europe should have been called upon to ren- 
der an account of her stewardship ; more especially, as her west- 
ern agents had become sufficiently powerful to set up on their 
own account. The course of European policy, or passion, which, 
disdaining to act the part of private tutor to the humbler fami- 
lies of our race, found in the weakness of imperfect civilisation 
the means and title to their extermination or oppression, brought 
with it the melancholy but yet undeniable advantage, that when 
the next crisis of collision came, the experiment of Transatlantic 
self-government would be tried with firm materials of national 
character and intelligence, derived from and identical with our 
own. No time is so ill spent as that which is employed in dis- 
heartening one’s self by vain regrets. Instead, therefore, of la- 
menting that the globe can have’ no second America in reserve 
for us, where the red man, ‘ the native burgher of that desert 
‘city,’ may be restored to his crown of feathers in his rightful 
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forests—and whither the black man may never be carried in 
christian chains across the ocean to a deadly bondage—we shall 
act more wisely in confining our thoughts to the singular con- 
dition which America still presents for our consideration ; and in 
seeking out our proper share in the glimpses and anticipations of 
her ¢ All hail hereafter.’ The Dragon, which had watched for 
ages the Hesperian gardens of the Spanish main, has been so 
lately dispatched, that it is far too soon to prophecy or to reason 
upon the policy and fortunes of the several Creole governments 
which seem now rapidly rising over its dismembered empire. 
Their great predecessor in American Independence, the United 
States, has alone made the progress, and arrived at the position, 
where, as it boldly challenges, it can also be fairly subjected to, 
the criticism of the remainder of mankind—the sensible, and, it 
may be fairly supposed, impartial lookers-on. 

Such a subject reaches out into an almost boundless expanse, 
and is crowded with topics of varied and unequal interest. For 
instance, few scenes can be imagined more picturesque and ani- 
mating than the lion-bound with which the pioneers of their 
civilisation have plunged into the wilderness and brought up the 
long-delayed arrears of social life, by constructing in a few wild 
weeks, what must otherwise have been the slow developement 
of ages. It is a contrast which outstrips even the difference of 
polar and tropical vegetation. The statistics of a country, the 
inexhaustible resources of which are breaking out into every 
form of wealth and industry, under the searching ingenuity of a 
race whose shrewdness and indefatigableness have been long a 
proverb, merit deep attention, whilst they keep varying and ad- 
vancing from year to year on a gigantic scale. The power of 
such a people, and the direction in which they may be disposed 
to use it, are becoming more critica] considerations every day. 
Their republican form of government in its hardy attempt to 
solve out and out the old problem of ruling all by all, is neces- 
sarily the most striking object of hope and contemplation that 
medern politics have ventured to propose. Nor can it be the 
less so because the trial was commenced, and is working forward, 
under many circumstances of exemplary good fortune. It is 
making by a people who not only inherit the thought and patience, 
and some other most valuable qualities of their English ancestry, 
but who were trained and educated, and had actually passed 
from the feeble gristle into the bone and manhood of a hale po- 
litical existence, under English guidance and control. Above 
all, it is making under the incalculable advantages of that sea- 
room, the want of which necessitates half the tactics, and con- 
stitutes the severest risk, of older States, The features of their 
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domestic life and habits cannot but have acquired a peculiar cast 
and physiognomy under the influence of strange, yet permanent 
impressions. The manners of the respective classes of Ruroperk 
society are cast pretty much in a common mould, and are after- 
wards kept distinct by the distinction of ranks, and their minute 
divisions of professional life and labour. There is great liability, 
therefore, to error in our predisposition to transfer our own tra- 
ditional tests to a state of things so dissimilar in most respects. 
Several of the elements now at work in the American commu- 
nity, are themselves new; the proportions in which they are 
mixed up vary exceedingly from our ancient standards; and the 
bustling movement of their restless effervescence, is constantly 
rising up and pushing against the cork. Though the bowl may 
seem to be skimmed faster than can leave time for any thing like 
cream to form upon it, yet its analysis is doubtless another very 
interesting enquiry. Especially, if there is any hope that the 
ingredients can be observed sufficiently close and clear to admit 
of their being classified according to their several principles; so 
that we may distinguish what effects are derived from natural 
and local causes, and what are to be attributed to institutions. 
Considerations of this nature spread a table, where every spe- 
cies of intelligent curiosity must find something to its taste. 
The incredulity, therefore, of the Americans, is more rational 
than their mortification, at the singular want of curiosity through- 
out Europe respecting their country ; whilst their invention is 
both taxed for historical and moral explanations, why England 
has not taken much more pains than her continental neighbours 
to ascertain and satisfy her ignorance. Mr Cooper observes, 
that the American little suspects, even now, how completely 
his country is without the pale of European thought; and justly 
adds, that the ignorance in which she has remained of America, 
and American character, from the day her pilgrims first touched 
the Rock of Plymouth, to the present hour, has been one of 
England’s great misfortunes. Such, certainly, has been the fact 
hitherto—we trust that it will not long remain so. Meantime, 
however we may be disowned, let us remember that we have some 
family reputation at stake. Though the hussy ran away and 
married to disoblige us, she is a chip of the old block. Then, a 
limit can scarcely be put to the vastness of the common objects 
which the closeness and the variety of our commercial connex- 
ions necessarily involve. Local distance is nothing in such a 
case. At the rate of modern communication, it has almost 
ceased to enter into private, much less into public, calculations. 
The fact, however, is, that we do actually touch in a hundred 
points, much more important than any on the Map, by interests, 
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whose proximity, whether in peace or war, is immediate and 
intense. In peace, not a village rises on the Ohio, but Man- 
chester and Paisley feel its influence, in the call of another cus- 
tomer. In war, not a vessel can put to sea, but some of those fa- 
tal questions that are still open between the countries, leave the 
salaion and the chances of neutrality little but a name. 

Under such circumstances, every one must regret any course 
of accidents, or perversion of ingenuity, by which the two na- 
tions might contrive to remain, in many most important parti- 
culars, strangers to each other ; or, what is worse, manage to get 
wretchedly and spitefully ill-informed. A precise acquaintance 
with each other’s strength, condition, character, and feelings, is 
among the most desirable portions of knowledge which they 
can respectively acquire. Such improved intercourse, it ma 
be hoped, might go far towards stopping the growth, if it should 
not altogether put an end to, a suspicious soreness and aliena- 
tion that are already breaking out occasionally in blotches. Feel- 
ings, it is admitted, are at present brooding, three thousand 
miles off us, which seem likely to sour and canker into the most 
melancholy, because most pernicious form, that the spleen and 
pride of human infirmity can assume—a decided national dislike. 
In the present state of the world, we cannot conceive how Me- 
phistopheles could employ himself in any task so thoroughly ac- 
ceptable to his infernal master, as that of pandering to any jea- 
lousies of this nature, and inflaming whatever evil passions may 
unfortunately exist. 

Though the matter, it will be seen afterwards, is not one of 
such perfectly plain-sailing as we should have expected, still, 
the Americans ought to find comparatively little trouble or em- 
barrassment in getting at the truth in regard to England. Our 
state of things is, for the most part, an old story. It lies in small 
compass, and, as it were, under a glass-case. Their young coun- 
try is living, too, on our ephemeral literature as their daily bread. 
On the contrary, our means of learning what is really going on 
in America, have been very slight and uncertain; and therefore, 
as a pation, whatever are our errors, they are the less wilful) and 
premeditated. The private travellers on whom we have been 
thrown, are pronounced invariably incompetent, precipitate, and 
false ; but, were we to send out a commission of Quakers and 
Philanthropists, it is doubtful how far we should be advanced ; 
since it is gravely stated, that the simplicity of their national in- 
stitutions and character, results in a riddle of which it is impos- 
sible for a European to get the key. The mystics have nothing 
to exceed this.—‘ An European can scarcely spare sufficient 
* time to acquire the simplicity of habits—may I also say, sim- 
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‘ plicity of thought—necessary to estimate our country. There 
‘is no people of whom a superficial knowledge is so soon gained, 
‘ for they are communicative, and without suspicion ; but long 
‘ familiarity is required to judge of a nation so eminently practi- 
‘cal, and so universally influenced by common sense.’-—(Coo- 
per’s Notions, p. 448.) According to this republican dogma, we 
must possess our souls in patience until some native author will 
deign to enlighten us. This done, too, he must be judge-supreme 
in his own cause; whilst we can have nothing for it but to fall 
down upon our knees, and worship whatever ‘ notions’ he may 
please to dictate to our incorrigible incapacity, hardened by false 
refinement into a state of moral and intellectual reprobation. 
Our information, however acquired and correct, moreover, will 
not stand us in good stead long, as an American himself, it ap- 
pears, if absent from home for five years, is left behind. 

We hardly know whether our readers will find themselves in 
anywise relieved from this dilemma, by following our example 
—that is, by reading consecutively the two books, whose titles 
are prefixed to the present article. The first, for our comfort, is 
by a native author. We are revealing no bibliopolical secret, 
we presume, when we name the deservedly celebrated novelist, 
Mr Cooper. The other is the fruits of a tour which Captain Hall 
lately set about, with ‘ the earnest wish’ of converting himself 
from certain anti-American heresies of his youth, by examining 
matters on the spot. Unfortunately, his expedition has told so 
entirely the other way, that the publication of travels benevo- 
lently undertaken with the intention of persuading the two coun- 
tries to kiss and be friends, is now seriously explained and justi- 
fied, from a sense of duty to his country. The destruction of his 
hopes is apparently meant to act as a solemn warning of what 
wicked republicans will come to. The two writers agree in the 
theory of deriving from the form of government, rather than 
from the peculiar circumstances through which the country is 
passing, the true origin and explanation of almost every pheno- 
menon. In other respects, the whole Bodleian cannot contain 
two books whose principles, sentiments, and conclusions, have 
so little in common, and so much that is vehemently and uncom- 
promisingly opposed. 

Writers of fiction by profession (for example, Dr Southey) 
make generally a sorry business of it when they descend from 
their poetical machinery to earth, and condescend to grapple with 
real life. They are apt to insist here, too, on having a world 
of their own, and on ruling, distorting, and colouring it in their 
own way, as despotically as a girl deals with her first doll. The 
form under which these present ‘ Notions’ are couched is a very 
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round-about device for telling a plain story, whilst it may serve 
excellently well—accordingly, it was thus originally invented 
and applied—as a vehicle for ingenious exaggeration and cari- 
cature. They are to be read as Letters on America, written by 
a quasi Citizen of the World, to the different members of a Ba- 
chelor Club, the representatives of some several kingdoms of 
poor obsolete Europe. When it is meant to be especially empha- 
tical and authentic, the author lays aside his travelling domino, 
and puts on the genuine American, in the name of one Mr Cad- 
wallader, at whose awful presence, as often as he comes upon 
the boards, our candles began regularly to burn blue. There is 
no accounting for tastes. We are very thankful to the said gen- 
tleman for any information ; but he is about the most disagree- 
able personage we ever came across, either in life or upon pa- 
per; and is certainly the last that we should have chosen as the 
personification of a country to which we might have the honour 
of belonging. He is the knight-errant of American optimism, 
with his club for a lance, and a mammoth, or sea-horse, for his 
charger. The mysterious air with which he watches his full- 
blown bubbles traversing the empyrean, gets tiresome at last. 
His magnanimous heroics on every simple matter, are too like 
what the cast-off Brutus, or Penruddock, of some country theatre, 
might be figured mouthing out in the reduced character of con- 
versational bully to a table d@’hote. 

As far as respects the tone and kindly atmosphere of the re- 
spective books, certainly married life never appeared to more ad- 
vantage. The bitterness of the Bachelor is indeed relieved, ra- 
ther more than could be wished, by a certain infantine innocence 
of understanding, which Captain Hall’s political generalizations 
might almost seem to have contracted from the nursery compa- 
nion who makes so prominent a figure in his tour. The ordi- 
nary narrative, however, flows very fresh and pleasantly. His 
descriptive views look almost as if thrown off by some happy me- 
chanical aid, corresponding to that of his camera lucida,—giving 
a slight and ready outline, without affecting either much cha- 
racter or depth. Several incidental circumstances, as well as 
the unflinching course of his observations, all drawn and gravi- 
tating to the same point, will satisfy most readers that the early 
prejudices, whose influence he imagines he had outgrown, lay 
deeper than he was aware. The last Chapter is set in battle array 
for the purpose of clenching his previous arguments, in the form 
of an imaginary conversation. It is an explanation of the feel- 
ing which an Englishman entertains, under the name of loyalty, 
towards the person of his King, and also of the uses which, whe- 
ther churchman or dissenter, he acknowledges in a church esta- 
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blishment; first, ‘ as a type of the rock of ages,’ ‘ in preserving 
‘ the purity of religious doctrine,’ by which Episcopalians, Pres- 
byterians, Huntingdonians, and Jumpers, it seems, all equally 
profit; and, next, from the resistance which, by its ‘ ponderous 
‘ inertia,’ and ‘ stupendous authority,’ it offers—‘ being the only 
‘ fixed body in the country’—to the ‘ mischievous objects’ which 
the ‘ unstable will of kings, ministers, and people,’ might pursue. 
We call this conversation imaginary, since, notwithstanding the 
frequent testimony his candour bears to the obliging endurance 
which underwent similar inflictions, without a single instance of 
the loss of temper, we cannot comprehend the possibility of such 
a dialogue as is here set out, actually taking place. Captain Hall 
appeals to this Chapter, as a test by which his countrymen may 
determine his competency for accurately depicting the external 
form and pressure that politics and morals may have assumed 
in any given society; and by which they may judge of his saga- 
city in tracing back, to their main and common source, the minute 
and subterraneous streams that the force and bent of circum- 
stances afterwards scatter off in a hundred directions, The per- 
usal of it has very much damaged our confidence in any specific 
talent for getting a than the surface, or for bringing toge- 
ther, in any doubtful case, the proper causes and their conse- 
quences, under the same roof, or within any reasonable distance 
of each other. It seems to dispense, too, with a necessity for far- 
ther examination into his amusing supposition, that the Ameri- 
cans must surely have changed the meaning of many words in 
the English language, to account for the difficulty he frequently 
experienced in making himself understood. 

Again, the impression that the authority of personal observa- 
tion might have produced, is very much lessened by hints peep- 
ing out occasionally from behind the curtain, which show that 
the whole case is not brought forward. These omissions may 
arise from a generous and gentlemanlike aversion to any thing 
which might subject him to the imputation of having been a spy 
in private society, or a traitor to its confidences; or may be ac- 
counted for by various prudential motives. ‘ I am conscious,’ 
says he, in one place, ‘ that I shall advance many opinions re- 
‘ specting America, for which there cannot appear adequate au- 
‘thority.’ He elsewhere admits that he does not speak ‘ the 
‘ whole truth.’ Now, a writer who prints the favourable facts, 
and suppresses the unfavourable ones—from whatever reason— 
can scarcely hope to carry the minds of his readers along with 
him, to the extent of the impression which the whole, taken to- 
gether, have raised in his own mind. It follows, that this must 
be particularly the case, in proportion as the reader has much 
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greater reliance on his author’s facts, than on his ability for rea- 
soning upon them. 

In all judgments attempted respecting a country under the 
circumstances of America, there must be two standards, one 
positive, and the other comparative. It is important that it 
should be always’ understood which it is that is asked for, as 
well as which it is that has been used. The amount of what 
has been accomplished, with reference to the time and means 
that have been employed, may not only be such as ought to sa- 
tisfy all reasonable expectations, but may justly raise our ideas 
of human exertion; yet the amount may not present us with 
a perfect condition of society, or one to be on the whole compa- 
red with the average of more advanced, though more burdened 
states. There will be a long balance of advantages and disad- 
vantages to be struck. In a survey of this kind, a previous va- 
lue ought to be agreed upon for the different circumstances, 
whose comparative importance, it is plain, we must first marshal, 
before we can come to any intelligible result. It is of some con- 
sequence whether the deficiency, in either account, is in its pounds 
or farthings. A pauper emigrant and a gentleman traveller 
might differ as to what facts should be classed under these re- 
spective columns. The one would be for placing the higher esti- 
mate on plenty of employment and good wages; the other, on 
the probability of sitting down at dinner opposite a man whose 
hat was unbrushed and shoes unpolished for months together— 
with a barbarian on your right hand, eating his peas at the 
knife’s point, and possibly the waiter (in case he be not a negro) 
seated on your left. 

A picture, whose canvass has the Gulf of Mexico, the Atlan- 
tic, the St Lawrence, and the Mississippi, or Missouri Prairies, 
for its frame, must take generations, under Mr Malthus’s most 
powerful multiplier, to fill up. Yet the tide of population is 
rolling gallantly on, displacing the wolf, the squirrel, and the 
rattlesnake, and subjugating the waste rankness of vegetable 
nature to the breathing uses and enjoyments of human life. 
The wilderness is attacked sometimes by individuals ; at others, 
it is borne down and overwhelmed from the first by the columns 
of an infant community meeting together and moving on at once 
en masse. 

The systematic regularity with which, in this warfare, the go- 
vermont campaign is carried on, is thus described by Captain 
Hall : 

‘ A district of country intended for the market, is first surveyed, 
and laid out into square portions, a mile each way. At the corner of 
each of these square miles a stake is driven in, with a proper number, 
or letter, carved upon it ; and the trees between this post and the next, 
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which is always fixed due north or south, or due east or west of it, 
are marked by means of what are called blazes. This operation con- 
sists in shaving off a slice, about twice as large as a man’s hand, with 
an axe, at about seven or eight feet from the ground. In this way, 
when a set of lines, running in the direction of the meridian, are inter- 
sected by another set stretching east and west, the unoccupied country 
is covered with a net-work of divisions a mile square, each containing 

640 acres. 

‘ A settler who has a fancy to take up his quarters in a district so 
marked out, dives into the forest, and roves about till he lights upon a 
spot to his mind. He next sets about finding what are the marks 
upon the stakes nearest to him, and by reference to these, the land- 
agent, who has maps before him, can at once lay his hand upon the 
very spot. A second reference, to the surveyor’s report, also in the 
land-office, determines the nature of the soil, the quality of the timber 
growing upon it, its distance from a navigable river, or from a road, 
and what is the nearest town; in short, all the circumstances upon 
which depend its value in the market. A bargain is now made be- 
tween the agent and the new-comer. A tenth part, or some other 
proportion of the purchase-money, according to circumstances, is re- 
quired to be paid down at once, and the rest, it is stipulated, shall fol- 
low by instalments. If the settler, fortunately, have ready money 
enough to pay for the whole at the moment, he gets his title-deeds 
immediately ; if not, he must wait till the instalments are paid up. It 
is important to observe, that no such instrument is binding, unless it 
be previously registered in a public office, expressly formed for this 
purpose, and nearly resembling, as far as I know,the system of regis- 
tration in Scotland. All mortgages, or other liens upon real property, 
may be thus at once ascertained. 

‘ The settler then proceeds to his lot, which may be the whole, or 
any portion, of the square mile that he and the land-agent camagree 
about. There he chops down the trees, burns some of them, makes 
his house of others, and splits the remainder into poles for his fences ; 
and, by bringing his land into cultivation, he is enabled to pay up his 
Eeastaieead from time to time. If, instead of being industrious, 

e be idle or dissipated, or get tired of his bargain, he walks off with- 
out ceremony, and without scruple; because he leaves the property 
better than he found it. It does not much signify, in this respect, 
whether he have done much or little to it; ‘since every turn of work 
upon it for the first few years, can have no other effect than raising 
its value, by getting rid of the woods. 

‘ From all I could learn, there appears to be a singular degree of 
pleasurable excitement attending this process of clearing waste lands ; 
for it is apparently not so much the end, as the means, which affords 
this gratification. A settler, especially from the New England states, 
often begins the world in that country with no other fortune than a 
stout heart and a good axe. With these he has no fears, and sets mer- 
rily forward in his attack upon the wilderness. In the course of the 
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first year he raises a little Indian corn, and other things, which keep 
him alive, and enable him to supply various wants. Next season he 
makes a fresh start with improved means, and a few less discomforts, 
but always with a confident spirit. By and by he marries, raises a fami- 
ly, buys more cows, pigs, and horses, and so on, little by little, carving 
out his fortune by dint of hard labour. In time his sons grow up, and 
help him to take in fresh and richer land; when he can afford to do 
that, he sells what he had formerly cleared; and thus goes on, chop- 
ping and clearing, and bringing up a troop of broad-shouldered sons, 
strapping fellows, whom he sends out, or, rather, who send them- 
selves out, from time to time, to the westward, to subvert other fo- 
rests, and run the same round their hard-working father has run be- 
fore them.’'—(Pages 143-6.) 


The following scene is very graphic. It is laid only a mile out 
of the flourishing village of Rochester, where the 


‘ streets seem to be starting up of their own accord, ready made, and 
looking as fresh and new as if they had been turned out of the work- 
man’s hands but an hour before—or that a great boxful of new houses 
had been sent by steam from New York, and tumbled out on the half- 
cleared land. After a zig-zag scramble amongst trees which had been 
allowed to grow up and decay century after century, we came to a 
spot where three or four men were employed in clearing out a street, 
as they declared, though any thing more unlike a street could not well 
be conceived. Nevertheless, the ground in question certainly formed 
part of the plan of the town. It had been chalked out by the survey- 
or's stakes, and some speculators having taken-up the lots for imme- 
diate building, of course found it necessary to open a street through 
the woods, to afford a line of communication with the rest of the vil- 
lage. As fast as the trees were cut down, they were stripped of their 
branehes and drawn off by oxen, sawed into planks, or otherwise 
fashioned to the purposes of building, without one moment's delay. 
There was little or no exaggeration, therefore, in supposing, with our 
friend, that the same fir which might be waving about in full life and 
vigour in the morning, should be cut down, squared, framed, and be- 
' fore night, be hoisted up to make a beam or rafter to some tavern, 
or factory, or store, at the corner of a street, which twenty-four hours 
befure had existed only on paper, and yet which might be completed, 
from end to end, within a week afterwards.’ 

This restless and undaunted impulse is acting even more vigo- 
rously farther west. Captain Hall gives a very agreeable sketch 
of a group which he fell in with, bent either for Florida or the 
Mississippi. ‘The looseness with which family ties can hold to- 
gether so scattered and rambling a population, will appear by 
turning to his representation of the interview which took place 
between the leader of this party and his brother, a resident of 
the seat of government of South Carolina, as the wanderers 
were passing through it. (Vol. iii, p. 129.) They probably 
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might at last be among the parties present at the following cu- 
rious auction. The melancholy remnants of the Indian race, 
whether permitted as tribes, or recognised as nations, living 
upon their reservations within the self-created territory of the 
United States, are calculated at about 120,000. From time to 
time they are bought out, (to roam westward, ‘ like bees whose 
‘ hive has been destroyed,’) by bargains which Mr Cooper, as he 
cannot put them higher than the ordinary arrangements be- 
tween the weak and strong, coolly calls ‘a deference to general 
‘ principles of justice and humanity.’ General Troup and the 
Georgians so far exceeded, in 1827, the privilege of abuse on 
such occasions, that the general government felt itself called 
on to interfere. The territory between two great rivers, lately 
the property of the Creek nation, ended by being disposed of by 
lottery, each inhabitant having a draw for lots of about 200 
acres. The State Government reserved to itself five miles 
square, as the site of a future city, to be sold off in half acres, 
at the point where a fall in the river of 200 feet secures a power- 
ful natural ally to the manufacturer, and whither steamboats 
had already come up from the Gulf of Mexico. Advertisements 
over all the Union, with sixty days’ notice, had already collected 
upwards of 900 people on this spot; and as fresh comers were 
daily dropping in from all quarters, 3000 or 4000 adventurers 
would probably be standing round the Christie of the Desert, 
when his hammer was to decide their fate. 

‘ A gentleman,’ says Captain Hall, ‘ had been kind enough to ac- 
company us from the agency, to show off the Lions of this singular 
place. The first thing to which he called our attention, was a lon 
line cut through the coppice-wood of oaks. This, our guide be, =| 
us to observe, was to be the principal street; and the brushwood ha- 
ving been cut away, so as to leave a lane four feet wide, with small 
stakes driven in at intervals, we could walk along it easily enough. 
On reaching the middle point, our friend, looking around him, ex- 
claimed, in raptures at the prospect of the future greatness of Colum- 
bus, “ Here you are in the centre of the city!” In a very short time, 
he assured us, it would be no longer a mere path, but a street sixty 
yards wide, and one league in length! By keeping a bright look-out 
as we proceeded, we could detect other similar cuts into the forest, 
branching off at right angles to this main avenue—as it was to be called. 
As yet, however, these cross streets were only indicated by a few stakes 
driven in by the surveyors. 

‘ After desiion our way for some time amongst the trees, we came 
in sight, here and there, of huts made partly of planks, partly of bark, 
and at last reached the principal cluster of houses, very few of which 
were above two or three weeks old. These buildings were of all sizes, 
from a six-feet box or cube, to a house with half-a-dozen windows in 
front, There were three hotels, the sign belonging to one of which, 
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I could observe, was nailed to a tree still growing untouched, in the 
middle of the street. Another had glazed windows, but the panes of 
glass were fixed in their places merely for the time, by a little piece of 
putty at each corner. Every thing indieated hurry. The direction 
and width alone of the future streets were adhered to, but no other 
description of regularity could be discovered. As none of the city lots 
were yet sold, of course, no one was sure that the spot upon which he 
had pitched his house would eventually become his own Every per- 
son, it seemed, was at liberty to build. where he could find room, it 
being understood, that forty days after the sale would be allowed him 
to remove his property from the ground on which it stood, should he 
not himself become its purchaser. In consequence of this understand- 
ing, many of the houses were built on_trucks—a sort of low, strong 
wheels, such as cannon are supported by—for the avowed purpose of 
being hurled away when the land Should be sold. At least sixty 
frames of houses were pointed out to me, lying in piles on the ground, 
and got up by the carpenters on speculation, ready to answer the call 
of future purchasers. At some parts of this strange scene, the forest, 
which hereabouts consists of a mixture of pines and oaks, was growing 
as densely as ever; and even in the most cleared streets some trees 
were left standing, I do not well know why. Anvils were heard ring- 
ing away merrily at every corner; while saws, axes, and hammers, 
were seen flashing amongst the woods all round. Stage-coaches, tra- 
velling-waggons, carts, gigs, the whole family of wheeled vehicles, in- 
numerable, were there: Grocery stores and bakeries were scattered 
about in great plenty,—and over severgl doors was written, “ Attor- 
ney-at-Law.”’ 


The process by which man thus makes room for himself, 
mixes up with an improving civilisation the unsightly accom- 
paniments of a state of nature, made more dreary and savage 
during the transit, than it could be ever found under its most 
neglected aspect. A stretch of gashed and blighted trees that 
take a century in dying, or of stumps blackening under the 
fire of a settler’s torch, must form a sorry prospect from tene- 
ments which themselves appear to have only just ‘ stepped up 
‘out of a sawpit.’ But, it is not the novel excitement of a 
border life, and still less any reluctance to do justice to the 
view over New York from the tower of its City Hall, that bur- 
ries the traveller to, and detains the reader over, these wilder 
scenes. The characteristic of American faculty arid power, we 
really think, is exhibited to most advantage, as it certainly is 
exhibited most strikingly, in their desperate struggles with, and 
victories over, the resistance opposed to them in these regions. 
The youthful spring of movement, and the elasticity of buoyant 
spirit; the pliancy that accommodates itself to every exigency ; 
the versatility that finds fresh resources in the presence of se- 
vere privations, and profits by the worst reverses; the resolu- 
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tion, that, amidst all this shifting facility of means and measures, 
fearlessly keeps to, and pursues, the object of its being,—these 
are the resistless qualities with which the New Englander is 
sweeping onward, and assimilating the weaker characters to his 
own; just as he is chilling the exterior even of the French of 
Louisiana down to the coldness of his grave and Puritan de- 
meanour. 

However, the old eastern States have not lost any of the 
prompt activity which they are thus communicating im all di- 
rections. A lively proof of it may be taken from the successful 
speculations carried on in two things so slippery, as ice and 
new novels. During the last twenty years 3000 tons of ice have 
been annually sent by sea from Boston to Charleston, and the 
Havannah ; sometimes losing not a pound of it, sometimes losing 
a third, sometimes all melting, and pumped out into the gulf- 
stream. Carey and Lea of Philadelphia, the republishers of the 
Waverley novels, get the start of the market by means of the 
proof sheets, which enables them to print off about 10,000 copies 
in two volumes, at eight shillings; subsequent editions being 
soon coarsened and cheapened down to a dollar. On one occa- 
sion, the ship with the last proof sheets, by some delay, only 
reached America on the same day as another which brought a 
complete copy of an English edition. The publisher, who had 
already printed up to this missing sheet, ‘ was waiting at New 
‘ York for the arrival of the packet, boarded her before the an- 
‘chor was gone, got hold of his prize, and galloped back te 
‘ Philadelphia. The unlucky sheet was straightway set up ina 
‘dozen different printing offices, which were kept in motion 
‘ night and day, by relays of workmen, till the book was not only 
‘completed for immediate sale on the spot, in Philadelphia, 
‘ but, by means of carriages posted on the road, a couple of thou- 
“sand copies were actually ready for distribution at New York, 
* within six-and-thirty hours after the arrival of the ship! Thus, 
‘the missing pages had first to travel ninety miles before they 
‘ reached a printing press ; then to be worked off, stitched, pack- 
‘ ed, and returned to New York, ali in a day and a half, so as 
‘ to supply the market before any of the publishers of that city 
‘ had time to enter the field.’—(Hall’s Travels, vol. ii. p. 360.) 

There is, unfortunately, in another part of the Union, a trade 
of a different description,—a trade built upon the guilt and 
misery of mankind, and yet carrying on with equal energy and 
suceess. It is unlawful to import slaves from abroad into any 
part of the United States; but it is legal to ¢ransport them from 
one slave state to another. The climate and soil of Virginia, 
Maryland, and Kentucky, offer very few of the ordinary-excuses 
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for the employment of negro Jabour; but, what is more to the 
purpose, in many districts (chiefly in comsequence of the want of 
manure, arising from cultivation by human instead of other cat- 
tle) the land is so exhausted, that the slaves cannot reproduce as 
much as they consume. This discovery would, of course, soon 
bring about the extinction of slavery in such places. In Mary- 
land, accordingly, we rejoice to find, whilst the number of blacks 
increased on the whole by about 1600, between the years 1810 
and 1820, that there were 4109 fewer slaves there, at the latter 
period. But the blessed event of an extinction even thus partial, 
is thrown back to an indefinite distance by the fatal market, 
which is widening daily in the more southern States. The 
above northern plantations are becoming a vast breeding ground, 
where blacks are reared for the express purpose of supplying 
its terrible demands; and an internal slave trade thither, conse- 
quently, is carrying on both by sea and land ;—‘ one of the most 
* extensive in the world, in the very heart of the United States |’ 

We are sorry to learn from Captain Hall, that in consequence 
of the evasions practised by new settlers, under the leave re- 
served of bringing their own negroes with them, the State Le- 
pane have discovered their enactments are unavailing, and 

ve given up the struggle. Mr Cooper and Captain Hall ap- 
proximate nearer to each other in their gentle handling of the 
great slave questions, than upon any other point. Yet the lat- 
ter, notwithstanding a considerable difficulty to get at his opi- 
nion, from the half backing out and sidling, which often leave 
the words without much progress towards a conclusion, brings 
us alongside facts that bear all one way. Whatever the letter 
of the law may be, it appears that its administration, except in 
some cases of rare enormity, rests entirely with the master. 
No register of punishments is kept. Manumission, and instruc- 
tion in reading even and writing, are in some places prohibited ; 
in all discouraged: yet a great improvement, in spite of all de- 
pression, is apparent between the homebred negro and the African 
barbarian. ‘ The parents of the rising generation of slaves are 
‘ everywhere so well aware of the advantage of educating their 
‘ children, that they do contrive, somehow or other, to introduce 
‘ more or less of education among their offspring.’ We hope that 
this conviction may extend also among their masters, and that the 
Bishop of Barbadoes may receive encouragement from planters of 
the following description. The Bishop of Jamaica we despair of 
touching :—‘ Imet many planters who made no scruple in stating, 
‘ that, according to their view of the matter, grounded on experi- 
‘ ence, the security of the whites and their property became great- 
‘er, in proportion as the negroes ued knowledge ; and that 
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‘the safety of the whites was at the minimum when the blacks 
‘ were kept at the lowest stage of ignorance.’ Would you have 
men deserving of confidence, you must take them into some sort 
of moral and intellectual alliance. The experiment, much as the 
arrogance of colour shrinks from it, has answered here, when- 
ever tried. Schoolmasters find no natural inferiority. It isnot 
seen in later life, at sea, where alone there continues the sem- 
blance of equality, the moment after they have stepped into the 
world. In the fellowing statement, Captain Hall shows how they 
rise with their opportunities :—‘ I could observe, however, very 
‘ distinctly, that in proportion as the distance from the coast in- 
‘ creased, the condition of the negroes was materially improved, 
‘ We often saw them working in the same field with white men, 
‘and I more than once saw a black man seated in the same room 
‘ with a free person—a thing never dreamt of elsewhere. They 
* appeared to be better fed, and better dressed also, than the ne- 
‘ groes of the coast; and, from all I could hear, were fully bet- 
‘ ter treated in all respects, and not so generally kept in igno- 
‘rance. The beneficial effects of this difference in the condition 
‘ of the slaves, even to the masters, I was rejoiced to learn, was 
‘ generally acknowledged.’ 

The form in which Mr Cooper has graciously couched | his 
compliment to the civilisation and character, as well as comforts, 
of the slave, is an amusing instance of the reckless management 
of the gauging instrument by which this political exciseman un- 
dertakes to prove the strength, and discriminate the scale, of hu- 
man happiness and virtue. Itis no secret what the red man soon 
becomes, when once within the corrupting reach of European 
intercourse. Captain Hall, describing the ball-game as played by 
the Creek Indians, says,—‘ Heretofore I had hardly ever seen 
‘ Indians, except lounging about on the road-sides, wrapped in 
‘dirty blankets, begging for tobacco, or stealing, like strange 
* dogs, timorously, and more than half-tipsy, through the streets.’ 
Mr Cooper, who should know them well, calls ‘ the majority 
‘in or near the settlements, a humbled and much-degraded 
‘race.’ In the interior, ‘ they were all alike, a stunted, dirty, 
‘and degraded race.’ But when he comes to the Atlantic In- 
dians,—‘ in point of civilisation, comforts, and character, the 
‘ Indians who remain near the coast,’ he says, ‘ are about on a le- 
‘ vel with the lowest class of European peasantry. Perhaps they 
‘ are somewhat below the English, but I think not below the Irish 
‘ peasants. They are much below the condition of the mass of thé 
‘ slaves.’ It follows, therefore, that slaves who, as a class, it is 
acknowledged are entirely destitute of education of any kind, 
and who are borne down by those vices which every intelligent 
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man must feel are the inevitable result of their condition, must 
be much superior in civilisation and character to the English 
peasant! And this is the doctrine preached by the prophet of 
* common sense, bigh-mindedness, and humanity,’ whose trum- 
pet at every page is sounding in our ears, that the spirit which 
accompanies universal suffrage, and the intelligence which is 
based upon elementary instruction, make America supreme in 
civilisation, pre-eminent in the truths of human existence, and 
the centre of the moral world ! 

Be the blight of slavery more or less pernicious to its victim, 
it is admitted, that it reaches the master caste as well as that of 
the slave. The whites in Carolina are comparatively idle; and 
parents bitterly lament the impossibility of conducting the edu- 
eation of their children under the example and contamination of 
a despotic home. 

The contrast between the spectacle presented to a traveller 
sailing up the Hudson or the Magdalena, is one of the boasts of 
freedom. But we possess the authority of Humboldt for the fact, 
that flourishing and industrious villages of free negroes were 
existing in Spanish Ameriea before its independence ; and her 
subsequent proclamation of equal rights among all her citizens, 
of whatever colour, has, above every other act, secured for her 
cause the sympathy of Europe. It will be a dark exception to 
the moral superiority assumed in favour of the United States, if, 
notwithstanding the encouraging experience of all the gradual 
movements that have been ever made, and in spite of this last 
great example, they persist in denying their negro population 
the chances of improvement due to human beings. The remain- 
ing alternative is a fearful one—the precedent of Hayti, should 
insulted humanity avenge its wrongs; or the extension of an in- 
terminable bondage (which already holds in chains nearly a sixth 
of their people) over regions that, it will be seen, embrace two- 
thirds of this almost boundless empire. Their tendencies, we 
confess, dispirit us. Without a pretext, (upon the late adoption 
of a new member into their body,) Missouri was converted into 
a slave state. 

There can be no pleasure in contemplating the products of 
human labour, without one can believe that human happiness is 
on the whole advanced by their creation. The industry of the 
free states, their manufactures and commerce, are charged with 
no deductions by reason of such fears, and must always repre- 
sent the increasing civilisation of human life, Captain Hall was 
struck at the fairs of Brighton and Stockbridge, with the quality 
of the domestic manufactures that were exhibited for public in- 
spection—the latter being only a remote country place. On the 
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other hand, Mr Cooper admits that many European articles are 
finished with a degree of minute perfection unknown as yet in 
America. His suspicion, that ‘this wary people have ever in 
‘such cases counted the profit and loss with sufficient accuracy,’ 
can only mean, that parcbasers are not to be found for the better 
article at a remunerating price. This admission may satisfy him 
that one of those peculiarities he is so fond of magnifying does 
not exist; and that the American manufacturer has not to con- 
tend with a difficulty unheard of elsewhere—that of starting 
into existence full grown, in consequence of his customers con- 
suming only the best articles. (436.) The Americans either do 
consume the first-rate articles, or they do not. If they do, they 
must pay the manufacturer, whether a native or a foreigner, 
such a price as will make it worth his while to provide it for 
their market. In this case the most wary manufacturer would 
find his profit in manufacturing the article if he has the ability 
to do so. On the other hand, supposing that the Americans do 
not consume the first-rate articles, the manufacturer is not call- 
ed upon to begin full grown, but just at that point of inferior 
commodity and inferior price which his customers can reach. 
The result of our author’s determination to discover either ex- 
traordinary facts, or splendid reasons for ordinary ones, leaves 
us at liberty, between two statements that are irreconcilable, to 
take what Europeans would call the common-sense explanation 
of the matter. Captain Hall probably gives it when he says, 
that ‘no one in that busy country has time to attend effectual- 
‘ly to the completion of any given job.’ Every thing is pre- 
pared just up to the mark of the average taste and a ready mar- 
ket. From the circumstance, that an American finds plenty of 
people to sympathize with him in the art of making money, but 
none in that of spending it, Captain Hall afterwards observes, 
when treating of American society, that this want of a perma- 
nent spending class would sadly isolate and embarrass a gentle- 
man who had money and leisure on his hands. The same ab- 
sence of steady wealthy customers, prevents the existence of 
steady, superior tradesmen. In towns that have passed out of 
their teens, and where the same store does not provide the set- 
tler with his axe, and his wife with her pelisse, purchasers are 
secured by competition in the cheapness, and not the excellence 
of goods. 

Whatever price America may pay for her Tariff, and whether 
it is founded on a desire to retaliate on our corn laws, or on a 
premature ambition to enter into every line of civil greatness, it 
is gratifying to find that she is not paying any portion of the 
penalty in that abasement and corruption from which our mas- 
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ter manufacturers have taken too little care to protect our esta- 
blishments at home. The appetite for gain may be as devouring 
and as cannibal-like as that for blood. We trembled as we read 
the testimony against the smaller manufacturers of Lancashire, 
in some portions of the Emigration Evidence. The encour 
ment in their old age of some legislative limit to the hours of 
infant labour, will hardly weigh down, in the scales of eternal 
justice, a swollen fortune rolled up out of the sleepless nights 
and broken constitutions of the helpless poor. Also, notwith- 
standing the discredit which Mr Owen has thrown, by his late 
philosophical speculations, on the soundness of his earlier pbilan- 
thropy, the spectacle of the schools at Lanark is a fact that no 
incredulity can gainsay. A ready compensation is there provi- 
ded for some of the evils connected with the great numbers that 
manufactures crowd together. The indifference with which we 
have received this practical example, is really a national reproach, 
The factories of Lowell (for coarse cotton stuffs) by the Falls of 
the Merrimack, are stated to be probably the largest manufac- 
turing establishment in America; although the painted savages 
have been driven out only within these few years by the power- 
loom. Not only did every thing appear perfect in the business 
part of the arrangements, but several schools were pointed out 
to Captain Hall; no less than three churches; and a brewery 
was also rising, in the hopes of putting down the grog-shop. We 
should rejoice to hear that Manchester could show a pendant to 
this sketch : 


‘I was awakened by the bell which tolled the people to their work, 
and on looking from the window, saw the whole space between the 
‘ factories’ and the village speckled over with girls, nicely dressed, and 
glittering with bright shawls and showy-coloured gowns, and gay bon- 
nets, all streaming along to their business, with an air of lightness, and 
an elasticity of step, implying an obvious desire to get to their work.’ 

P. 137.) ‘I was glad to learn that the most exemplary purity of con- 

uct existed universally among these merry damsels—a class of per- 
sons not always, it is said, in some other countries, the best patterns 
of moral excellence. The state of society, indeed, readily explains this 
superiority : in a country where the means of obtaining a livelihood 
are so easy, every girl who behaves well is so sure of being soon mar- 
ried. In this expectation, they all contrive, it seems, to save a consi- 
derable portion of their wages; and the moment the favoured swain 
has attained the rank of earning a dollar a-day, the couple are pro- 
claimed in church next Sunday, to a certainty.’ (P. 134.) 


The manufacture of cottons in the United States was stated, 
at the Harrisburg Convention, to take off annually 175,000 bales 
of cotton, and to supply 14,000,000 yards of printed cottons. 
The importation of cotton goods, which in 1825 was upwards of 
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12 millions of dollars, in 1826 was little more than 8 millions. The 
whole exports of America, in 1826, amounted to 78,000,000 dol- 
lars. Of these 6,000,000 were domestic manufactures, being more 
than double the export of domestic manufactures in 1821. Up- 
wards of a million consisted of cotton piece goods. The wool- 
lens imported for consumption in 1826, were estimated at eight 
millions of dollars. Mr Mallory, in supporting a bill for higher 
protecting duties, puts the manufacturing capital invested in the 
manufacture of woollens at 40 millions of dollars. The agricul- 
tural capital invested in land and sheep set apart for raising the 
supply of wool, (estimated at between 30 and 40 millions of 
pounds,) is rated at 40 millions of dollars more. Sixty thousand 

rsons are said to be employed in the woollen manufacture. 

he northern farmer is pacified under the duties, by the argu- 
ment that our refusal to receive their ‘ bread stuffs,’ would leave 
him without a market, unless he got one from the domestic ma- 
nufacturer at home. The encouragement which American agri- 
culture receives from American manufactures is enforced by the 
statement that 629,000 barrels of flour were imported from other 
parts of the Union into New England in 1826 ; whilst 860,000 
barrels represented the entire export of American flour to all 
parts of the world in the same year. 

It was justly observed by Mr Mitchell, in the debate upon the 
Woollens Bill, that the alleged fact of four-fifths of the importing 
trade of New York having passed into the hands of foreigners, 
only proved, if true, that the American merchants, in their choice 
of objects, could not spare sufficient capital from other lines of 
business; and that the foreigner who stepped in and supplied 
the deficiency, conferred a benefit on the country. It is, after 
all, very remarkable that there should be American capital 
enough to cover as much space as is actually occupied by it ; that 
it should turn with such promptitude into new courses; and 
(when a few great and secure employments lie clear before it) 
that it should be trusted to fly at such distant objects, and run so 
many risks. The surveys for canals and railways that crowd the 
chapter appropriated to local history in the American Annual 
Register, almost make one giddy. 

There is one department to which they appear faithful,—their 
commercial navy. Whatever may be the temptations that at- 
tract capital to other channels, none interferes with this. The to- 
tal tonnage of the shipping of the United States amounted, in 
1826, to 1,534,000 tons. This was an increase of 111,070 tons 
within the year; being more than double the increase in any one 
of the twelve preceding years. The registered tonnage, being 
that which is employed in foreign trade, and the enrolled and 
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licensed tonnage, being that which is employed in the coasting 
trade, out of both of which, of course, the sum total is composed, 
were nearly equal to each other in 1825. Of the 606,000 tons 
employed in 1790 in the foreign trade, 251,000 belonged to fo- 
reigners. Of 611,000 tons employed in 1794, this proportion 
was reduced to 84,000. And of 880,000, in 1820, it had sunk 
‘down to 79,000. The exports of 1825 exceeded 92 millions of 
dollars; of these, 81 millions were made in American vessels, 
The imports were 91 millions; of these also, 86 millions were 
made in the same. The exports of 1826 had sunk to 78 mil- 
lions, and the imports to 85 millions; but 70 millions of the ex- 
ports, and 80 millions of the imports, were carried in native ships, 
Making all reasonable deductions, Mr Cooper seems entitled to 
consider that the proportion in which the Americans, as compa- 
red with the English, appear to be addicted to navigation, is as 
seven to five in favour of the former. 

However they manage it, whether by discouragement or com- 
petition, they are difficult to deal with on this element. Cad- 
wallader is as much struck with the frequency of the American 
ensign at Liverpool, as Captain Hall is puzzled to explain how, 
in spite of the doctrine of reciprocity, ‘ le could very seldom dis- 
‘ cover an English flag in the forest of masts at New York.’ In 
confirmation of this, he observes, that of the two millions of 
tons of shipping which entered the ports of the United Kingdom 
in 1828, one-fifth, or 400,000, were from the North American 
colonies, and exclusively British; employing above 18,000 sea- 
men. On the other hand, the whole British tonnage employed 
in our commerce with the United States, amounted only to 
about 80,000, and employed only between 3000 and 4000 men. 
There can be no dispute of the importance of our trade with our 
North American colonies. But there is a difficulty in believing 
their present facilities for commerce can be brought easily to 
compete with those of the United States. Our Ministers urged 
it as an argument with Mr Rush, in defence of the duties laid 
upon American shipping in our West Indian ports, that they 
were solely laid on for the protection of our North American 
colonies ; and that these colonies, nevertheless, had not yet been 
able to ‘ obtain a proportionate share,’ even in those ports. We 
cannot imagine, in the face of such facts, that any sane person 
would contend that America is a continent with too spare a po- 
pulation to afford herself seamen when she wants them. Mr 
Cooper reminds these sceptics, ‘ that she possesses such an ex- 
‘ tent of coast, such rivers, such bays, and such a number of spa- 
* cious and commodious havens, as are the property of no other 
‘ people.’ His arrangements for the appropriation of the property 
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of other countries are so summary, that probably, instead of dis- 
puting the facts of the following paragraph, he already reckons 
its contents as part and parcel of the American Confederation. 
‘ The maritime resources of the United States at present are li- 
‘ mited, by climate and other circumstances, almost exclusively 
‘to those parts of the ocean which lie on the Atlantic coast, to 
‘the northward and eastward of the Delaware; and although 
‘ these are, no doubt, very important, and daily increasing, they 
‘ are inconsiderable in comparison with those furnished by the 
‘ coasts of the British Provinces. The American maritime line 
* does not embrace above one-third of the distance that ours oc- 
‘ cupies; it possesses no single port or bay—not even New York 
‘ —to compare, in a naval point of view, with Halifax, and va- 
‘ rious other harbours of British North America, into which the 
‘largest line of battle ships can sail at all times of the year, 
‘and at all times of tide. It must also be recollected, that the 
‘ climate of the Southern States is not suitable to the production 
‘of hardy seamen; while the Western section of the country, 
‘where the population is making the greatest strides, brings 
‘ forward few of the essential attributes of a navy. The fisher- 
‘ men, and other thorough-bred seamen, who crowd the shores 
‘ of the British Provincial line of coast, are, numerically speak- 
‘ ing, considerably greater than those of the American shore al- 
‘luded to.’ (Hall, vol. iii. p. 407.)—Captain Hall does not here 
appear to pay sufficient attention to the important persons 
whom he afterwards describes as sufficient to make up a crew 
for a line-of-battle ship, in case the war was popular,—* Lands- 
‘men, but who are a very different class of men in America ; 
‘ —tall, strapping, resolute fellows, accustomed to the oar, and 
‘ to spend half their lives on the enormous rivers which intersect 
‘ their country in all directions. These men are, moreover, quite 
‘familiar with the smell of gunpowder—have a rifle always in 
‘ their hands—are expert, enterprising, and always ready to ac- 
‘ quire, though only to a certain extent, any kind of new know- 
‘ledge.’ In case of reverses, or of the war assuming the cha- 
racter of an offensive one—‘ The insatiable love of change, and 
‘rambling spirit of enterprise, which, on the first supposition, 
‘ brought people from the rivers and creeks of the back woods 
‘to man the ships, would now make them wish to go home 
‘ again—beyond the reach of the painful routine of naval duties.’ 
—(Vol. iii. p. 89.) 

Mr Cooper admits that a difficulty was occasionally found in 
getting a crew during the war with England. He accounts for 
this by the competition and advantages offered in privateers ; 
and by the disinclination which seamen felt to run the risk of 
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being handed over to the fresh-water pond of the Lakes. At the 
worst, he looks forward to the national resource, not of impress- 
ment, but of a naval draft. 

The evidence respecting the trade and fisheries of the Ameri- 
can colonies, opened at the Bar in 1775, seems to have astonish- 
ed the House of Commons, especially the boldness with which 
the people of New England pursued the whaling. Burke asks, 
‘ What in the world is equal to it? Privateers and public 
cruizers dared to show themselves on the instant of the revolu- 
tionary war; but a navy department was not created till 1798, 
nor a permanent naval peace establishment till 1801. The force 
was then reduced to nine frigates; and excepting an attack on 
Tripoly in 1803, was employed only on coasting duties until the 
war with England in 1812. It is said that they had at that time 
only twenty Government cruizers perhaps in all ; though 10,000 
men were shortly seen serving in their privateers. The policy 
of a more imposing marine was instantly adopted at the peace, 
and has been vigorously persevered in, by such prospective ap- 
propriations as are remarkable in their frugal system. The ac- 
tual force in commission is little more indeed than twenty sail; 
comprising one ship of the line and six frigates, and is manned by 
something above 5000 men. The pay and subsistence of officers 
and men is 1,300,000. There are 1000 marines employed be- 
sides; but the force that could put to sea in a few weeks is cal- 
culated by Mr Cooper at about fifty sail. Compared with that 
of 1812, he estimates it in the proportion of twenty to one :— 
‘ not in the actual number of the vessels certainly, but in their 
‘size. In 1812, the Americans could show but seven frigates, 
‘ only three of which were of any magnitude; while now they 
‘might show a line of twenty-seven sail, the smallest vessel of 
* which should be the largest vessel they possessed in 1812, and 
‘the largest a ship of six times the force of the latter. This 
‘ change denotes, to say the least, a serious intention to protect 
* themselves.’ The above, it is supposed, would mount 2500 
guns, and would require 20,000 men. A corps of 950 officers 
is kept up permanent, of whom no one is put on half pay but 
at his own desire. The force actually afloat is manned with- 
out any bounty; merely by paying higher wages to its sail- 
ors than the ill-judged parsimony of other Governments, that 
lean towards the barbarous and dangerous substitute of im- 
pressment, have yet thought fit to give. The Americans pay 
their inferior servants higher, and their superior officers less, 
than any other country. Their first two dry docks are only now 
building, one near Boston, the other near Norfolk in Virginia. 
Nearly all their public vessels are built of the live oak of Florida. 
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The rapidity of their work resembles the celebrated feat of the 
Venice dock-yards, where a galley could be put together, rigged, 
and sent to sea, in four-and-twenty hours. A three-decker, it 
appears, can be afloat on Lake Ontario before the crew which 
is to man her, could be easily assembled. Captain Hall saw 
one on the stocks in Sacketts Harbour. 

‘ It is said that she was built in thirty-one days from the time the 
first tree was cut down; and I met an American gentleman on the 
spot, who told me he had been present at the time when this singular 
operation was accomplished. An immense number of shipbuilders, it 
seems, all expert workmen, were sent from New York, and other sea- 
port towns. These were assisted by an unlimited number of labouring 
hands, teams of oxen, horses, carts, and so on. In a couple of weeks 
more, he told me, she might have been launched, and all her guns, 
masts, and sails on board, ready for action. The treaty of Ghent put 
a stop to these proceedings ; and as it was stipulated by an article in 
that instrument, that neither party should have a force on the lakes, 
these great ships, both at Sacketts and Kingston, have come to serve 
no further end, in the meantime, than the innocent purpose of amusing 
the perennial crowds of Cockney tourists who escape in autumn from 
the malaria of the southern and middle states, and fill up the time by 
taking the well-beaten round of the Falls, the lakes, and the springs of 
Saratoga. The great American ship above alluded to, is built of oak 
in all the essential parts, and is filled up in others with red cedar. As 
far as I could judge, this vessel seems to be put together, notwith- 
standing the hurry, in a very business-like style. She is covered over 
with an immense house, or shed, which looks, at a distance, like the 
forest-dwelling of some inhabitant of the earth—the giant contempo- 
rary, if any such there were, of the Mammoth and Megalosaurus, — 
(Vol. i. p. 355.) 

The numbers of the American army, and that of its navy, are 
nearly the same—about 6000 men. Their soldiers enlist for the 
limited period of five years, and are maintained at the annual 
expense of about two millions of dollars. The education given 
to the cadets at the West Point Academy, and the experience of 
the two first campaigns of the war of 1812, which are charac- 
terised as having been unmilitary, expensive, and disgraceful, 
are probably improving their military system. General Jackson 
has already received an exciting reward, for his brilliant exception 
from these censures, in our discomfiture at New Orleans, and 
will appreciate the compliment, paid at the expense of the officers 
‘ of Europe, to the subalterns of this little army. They are pro- 
nounced to have ‘ received rigid military educations, tempered 
‘ by a morality and a deference to the institutions of the land, 
‘elsewhere little cultivated.’ Captain Hall is quite agreed 


with Mr Cooper in respect of the discipline in the American 
13 
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navy. He thinks it even sterner than in our own, and it pro- 
bably required to be so, from that want of dependence on others 
so universal everywhere through the whole country, when once 
you pass beyond the walls of a ship, and those of the House of 
Refuge at New York. Mr Cooper, perhaps, will not agree equally 
with the following fact which Captain Hall makes the corner- 
stone of arather tedious, but very good-natured defence of mili- 
tary flogging. 

‘ The old method of punishing offences by flogging has been abo- 
lished in the American army, by an act of Congress, dated the 16th 
May 1812; and ever since, as far as I could learn, from enquiries in 
every part of the Union, the discipline of the troops has been gradual- 
ly declining, and the soldiers becoming discontented, chiefly, I believe, 
in consequence of the introduction of a great variety of other punish- 
ments, some of which I had an opportunity of seeing.’.—(Vol. iii, 
p. 93.) 

The national militia, amounting to upwards of 1,150,000, is 
stated to be in training from four days to six in every year; the 
laws on this subject to be matter of endless discussion ; and the 
militia exercise so loose, that they would require untraining again, 
whenever they were called out to actual service. 

There is a real pleasure in comparing the immense latent 
means which, for all just defensive purposes, America must pos- 
sess, with the insignificant portion of them that her position (in 
this respect, at least, so enviable) requires her to keep in battle 
order. An army and a navy, as actually kept up, stop short 
each at about 6000 men! This is a solid part of the advantage 
of distance from the seat of European struggles, of a neutral po- 
licy, and of being relieved from the splendid burden of colonial 
garrisons. A perfect confidence between a government and the 
governed seems inconsistent with any abstract necessity (the ex- 
istence of which, to our astonishment, was once argued by Lord 
Liverpool), that a certain proportion ought to be maintained be- 
tween the numbers of a people and those of its standing army. 
The census and the army list need not naturally grow up together: 

The more we look at the mere latitude and longitude grasp- 
ed within their map, and the longer that we pause over the di- 
versity of interests, and the mixed degrees of civilisation neces- 
sarily contained in its circumference, the deeper becomes our 
sense of the concentrating force of those institutions and of that 
— spirit, which, dealing with rough materials, brought wide- 
y and suddenly together, can dispense with the ordinary aids of 
external pressure, and cement them up into one united system 
of natural power and order. They are beginning with an area 

Is 
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greater than that with which other empires close. The nominal 
territory to which the United States make claim is put at 
2,000,000 square miles: the title to above half of which is at 
present in the Government, and long likely in great part to re- 
main so. According to the tabular statement at the end of Cap- 
tain Hall’s last volume, the area of square miles included in the 
twenty-four States, the three territories of Michigan, Arkansas, 
and Florida, and the district of Colombia, just pass the million. 
The population of the whole is upwards of eleven millions; of 
these, 1,838,155 are slaves. The free blacks are guessed at 
about 260,000; they were 233,400 in 1820. The average of 
the whole is eleven to the square mile. It rises to 35 in New 
York. But the maximum (714) is in Massachusetts. Six mil- 
lions of the white population are comparatively concentrated in 
the thirteen northern, middle, and north-western, or in the free 
States; which, including the Michigan, cover only the moderate 
space of 334,000 square miles. In 1820 their free blacks amount- 
ed to 112,281. The increase of the last is checked by the chill- 
ing prejudices under which their melancholy existence struggles 
on; but more effectually still by the cold of the climate to the 
north of Pennsylvania. Mr Cooper is really worthy of being 
put into couples with Mr Sadler, (and we can devise no harder fate 
for a fellow-creature of good logical understanding, ) when, after 
observing that the free blacks are found hovering as near as pos~ 
sible tothe slave States, because their physical temperament craves 
the climate of the south; and after accounting for their increase 
in Pennsylvania, and decrease in New York accordingly, yet re- 
fers to their chosen residence of Massachusetts for proof that free- 
dom, under as favourable circumstances as they are probably fated 
to enjoy for a long time to come in this republic, is yet not favour- 
able to the continuation of the blacks. Let him be but patient 
enough to look at the returns from our West India islands. Should 
it be beneath a patriotic American to submit his theories to the 
test of foreign documents, we will leave him to settle his asser- 
tion, ‘ that it is well known the whole white population increases 
‘ rather faster than the whole black,’ with Captain Hall’s arith- 
metic. He will have no easy task if the whole slave increases 
faster than the whole free, notwithstanding the immigration of 
whites and manumission of blacks into the latter class. The six 
original States of New England comprise a country larger than 
England and Wales, with a population of about 1,800,000. But 
the swarms from this hive have been so rapid, that four millions, 
or between four-ninths or four-tenths of the entire white popu 
lation, are set down to their account. The eleven slave States, 
with the Arkansas and Floridas, cover 600,000 square miles. 
Their white population is mentioned at 3,500,000—their free 
VOL, XLIX. No, 98, 21 
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blacks at about 150,000—the slaves at 1,750,000. These num. 
bers are Mr Cooper’s, and differ somewhat from the totals given 
from Waterston by Captain Hall. In the tables of the latter we 
observe that there are nine States only, and not thirteen, in 
whose slave-population column there is a consoling blank. Loui- 
siana and South Carolina are the only two States where the 
slave population exceeds the free ; and that very inconsiderably, 
the excess being about 9000 in one, and 18,000 in the other. 
There appears to be, taking the slave States throughout, two 
whites to a black. Between the years 1820 and 1828, the free 
population has increased seventeen and four-tenths per cent, and 
the slave, nineteen and a half ay cent. This difference looks 
singular in itself, more especially when compared with the de- 
populating decrease upon our sugar islands; and is not less sin- 
las, in connexion with the terrible accounts of the autumnal 
mortality among the slaves, from the pulmonary disorders which 
are unavoidable on the rice grounds. A medical gentleman told 
Captain Hall of a friend who had lost forty out of three hun- 
dred slaves the preceding year. The red men within the bounds 
of the United States are called 120,000. Of these, 20,000 be- 
long to the only five nations that are recognised as such east- 
ward of the Mississippi. The Chickasaws, a people of about 
4000, just bargained off to the west of Mississippi, had increased 
ten per cent in six years. 

e celerity with which numbers are pushing on will, of 
course, leave their actual something behind their arithmetical 
strength, on a comparison with the ceneus of more stationary 
countries. In 1820 more than one-third of the white population 
was under ten, nearly half under sixteen, years of age. The pro- 

nsity of Mr Cadwallader to aggrandize every American pecu- 
fiarity into something marvellous and almost providential, will 
not permit him to be satisfied with the admitted phenomena of 
American population. ‘ Contrary to the fact in all the rest of 
* Christendom, the women materially exceed the men in num- 
‘bers. This seeming departure from what is almost an esta- 
‘ blished law of nature, is owing to the emigration westward.’ 
If the bigotry of this own cousin to Glendower would have al- 
lowed him to look into the censuses of England before he turn- 
ed the commonest facts into prodigies, he would have found that 
the constant demands made upon a male population, for the 
outward bound services of active life elsewhere, also bring about 
the same departure from a law, that nature is thus declared to 
have almost established for the Christian world. Is it meant 
by this cautious limitation of the supposed fact to Christendom, 
to imply that nature kindly alters her proportion in the East, in 
order to keep up the supply for the wants of a Turkish harem? 
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The fact is, that the average wear and tear of masculine profes- 
sions are more than sufficient to turn the balance against the 
rospective provision by which, in the greater proportion of male 
Firth, nature seems to have, from the first, anticipated such a 
disturbing power to the permanent equality of the sexes. 

The attractions of commercial advantage hurry on even the 
rate at which the general current is posting forward. New York, 
the Liverpool of America, which held, in 1756, 13,000 inhabit- 
ants, contains at present about 200,000. The Erie Canal was 
only finished the other day, and flourishing towns are already 
springing up along its line, in lively competition for their share 
of the advantages it secures. 

‘ Syracuse, in the year 1820, consisted of one house, one mill, and 
one tavern; now, in 1827, it holds fifteen hundred inhabitants; has two 
large churches, innumerable wealthy shops filled with goods, brought 
there by water-carriage from every corner of the globe ; two large and 
splendid hotels; many dozens of grocery stores or whisky shops ; se- 
veral busy printing presses, from one of which issues a weekly news- 
paper ; a daily post from the east, the south, and the west ; and a broad 
canal running through its bosom.’ 

Rochester is built a few miles from the southern shore of 
Lake Ontario, upon the Genesee river, over which the Erie 
Canal is carried by a stone aqueduct. 

‘ The following table shows the annual increase of population in 
Rochester since 1815, the first year in which a census was taken :— 

Population. Population. 

December 1815, . . 331 February 1825, . . 4274 

September 1818, . . 1049 August 1825, . , 5273 

August, 1820, . . 1502 December 1826, . . 7669 

September 1822, . . 2700 
And it had reached considerably more than 8000, when we were 
there in the middle of 1827 :— 

‘ It may not be uninteresting, perhaps, to give another table, show- 
ing the number of persons engaged in some of the principal occupa- 
tions in the year 1826:— 

7 Clergymen, 184 Shoemakers, 17 Coach-makers, 
25 Physicians, 20 Hatters, 67 Blacksmiths, 
28 Lawyers, 73 Coopers, 14 Gunsmiths, 

74, Merchants, 23 Clothiers, 10 Chair-makers, 
89 Clerks, 20 Millers, 95 Masons, 
84 Grocers, 21 Mill-wrights, 25 Cabinet-makers, 
83 Butchers, 304 Carpenters, 5 Comb-makers, 
48 Tailors, 29 Tanners, 26 Painters, 
24 Wheel-wrights, 23 Tinners, 16 Innkeepers, 
21 Saddlers, (qu. Tinsmiths?) 16 Goldsmiths, 
8 Tallow-Chandlers, 14 Bakers, 81 Printers. 

423 Labourers, 

Four political and one religious newspaper. 

One Christian monthly magazine. 
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I have copied this table from a work called, “ The Directory for the 
Village of Rochester, for the lst of January, 1827.” I see in it no 
mention made of milliners, though I am sure we observed at least a 
dozen shops of that description, besides many others not mentioned in 
the above list. —‘ There were, in 1826, no less than 160 canal boats, 
drawn by 882 horses, owned by persons actually residing in the vil- 
lage, besides numberless others belonging to non-residents. Out of 
more than 8000 souls in this gigantic young village, there was not to 
be found, in 1827, a single grown-up person born there, the oldest na- 
tive not being then seventeen years of age. The — is com- 
posed principally of migrants from New England, that is, from the 
States of Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Maine, New 
Hampshire, and Vermont. Some settlers are to be found from other 

arts of the Union; and these, together with a considerable number 
From Germany, England, Ireland, and Scotland, and a few natives 
of Canada, Norway, and Switzerland, make up a very singular society, 

Rochester derives its prosperity from being the emporium 
where, by means of the cheap canal-conveyance, the interchange 
takes place between the manufactured goods sent up from New 
York, and the natural produce returned for them from a vast 
interior. 

The town of Cincinnati, further to the west on the Ohio, is 
equally celebrated all over the Union. A few years back, the 
savages hunted over the ground on which it stands. In a late 
number of the North American Review, there is an extract from 
one of its early Directories, which shows a very remarkable pro- 
portion of English inhabitants among the founders of its promised 
greatness. These speculations are sometimes pushed too fast; 
and we could fancy, that, if they grow up as suddenly, they are 
not likely always to strike root as deep, in the southern as in the 
northern States. Such appears to be, or has been, the brief 
destiny of Macon. 


‘ Macon appeared to be in the South, exactly such a town as Utica 
or Syracuse in the north, or any other of those recently erected towns 
in the western parts of the State of New York. It had not the ve- 
hement bustle of Rochester, it is true, but it resembled that singular 
village not a little in its juvenile character, and might have been taken 
for one of its suburbs. The woods were still growing in some of the 
streets, and the stumps were not yet grubbed up in others. The houses 
looked as if they had been put up the day before, so that you smelt the 
saw-mill everywhere. The signs and sign-posts were newly painted ; 
the goods exposed before the doors were piled up, as if just lifted out 
of the waggons ; the bars at the numberless grocery stores, alias grog- 
shops, were glittering with new bottles and glasses, barrels of Hol- 
lands, whisky, and rum. The inhabitants were unacquainted with one 
another's residence , and I had to go to eight or ten houses in quest 
of one gentleman for whom I hada letter. As yet the streets had no 
names, but they were laid out with perfect r ity, as I could dis- 
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cover by stakes here and there at the corners, and by rows of the Pride- 
of-India trees planted along both sides, in a sort of mockery, as it 
seemed, of the grim old forest, which was frowning all round on these 

igmy works of man, This town of Macon, though founded in 1823, 
Pad not yet worked its way to the maps and road-books. At its first 
establishment, it was thought the navigation of the river Ocmulgee, on 
which it stands, might be so much improved, that a communication 
could be opened with the sea-coast of Georgia, and consequently, that 
a great portion of the produce of the upper part of that state would 
find its way to Macon as a depot. But these expectations not being 
realized, the rage for settling there had given place to newer fashions ; 
other situations had been preferred, oo this city, which, in the opi- 
nion of its founders, was to have been one of the greatest in all the 
south, it was now feared would vanish altogether.—( Hall, vol. iii. p. 
277.) 


This looks more like the history of temporary arrangements 
put up for a fair, than substantial homes for generation to gene- 
ration. The present Americans do not appear far wrong in ta~ 
king the increasing number of cleared acres and of human be- 
ings, as the first outward and visible sign of real improvement. 
Without going the length of Swift’s compliment to two blades of 
grass, and without agreeing even with Paley, that the collective 
happiness of any nation among the temperate governments of 
Europe, must be nearly in the exact proportion of its numbers, 
it may yet be true, considering the open back ground that Ame- 
rica can retreat upon for ages, that the quantity of happiness 
raised there will be chiefly and most naturally affected by num- 
bers. They are not running wild even on the prairies into a 
race of English Tartars. Their course is now what it ever has 
been, only that it is now on a naturally broader and grander 
scale. Yet fifty years ago, and Burke saw nothing in all history 
like their progress; rather ancient nations, than colonies of yes- 
terday. The guardian angel that was to address Lord Bathurst, 
(*‘ Young man, there is America, &c.: whatever England has 
* been growing to in 1700 years, you shall see added to America 
‘in the course of a single life,’) might have ventured on a still 
bolder prophecy, by the cradle of the only surviving veteran 
that signed the Declaration of American Independence. Mr 
Carroll remembers Baltimore, which now contains 70,000 in- 
habitants, a village of only seven houses. The angel would have 
had to tell him, * You shall see this village swell into a power- 
‘ ful city, and you shall live on to witness the commencement of 
‘ its decline.’ Together with Boston and Philadelphia, it isalready 
thrown into the rear by the steam-boat, and the superior natu- 
ral advantages, of New York and New Orleans. It was right that 
America, as it has the main use, should have also the main ho- 
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nour, of the steam-boat. A passage up the Hudson from New 
York to Albany, (145 miles,) is made in twelve or thirteen 
hours. The backwoodsmen of the western country drop down 
with its produce to New Orleans in arks, which, being fastened 
only by wooden bolts, they there break up and sell. Returning 
home against the stream used to be a job of from four to nine 
months of weary rowing and warping, by successive lines fixed 
to the trees. They now get back to Louisville (1430 miles), as 
deck passengers on a steam-boat, for two guineas, and are be- 
tween nine days and a fortnight on the passage. Considering 
the importance of water carriage along such immense inland 
regions, the acquisition of a force that can contend against and 
overcome these stupendous currents, must knock off centuries 
of doubt and drudgery from the industrious cities that are even 
already rising in the interior upon a hundred streams. 

The ascendency which the Erie Canal appears to be securing 
for New York, has made the canal-policy, of which De Witt 
Clinton was the great patron, and the success of which he only 
just lived to see acknowledged, a favourite speculation for the 
present all over the Union. The Erie Canal is 363 miles long, 
and connects the Hudson river and the Lakes. It was begun 
in 1817, and has cost rather more than two millions sterling ; 
but the tolls on it in 1827 amounted to 850,000 dollars, and 
are giving already a large surplus profit. The state of Ohio is 
far advanced in a similar wak, which will join the river Ohio 
and Lake Erie. An inland water communication of 2000 miles 
will be thus opened between New York and New Orleans, and 
give the United States great part of the advantages of an island. 
The letter-bag is carrying the wants and the intercourse of dis- 
tant customers, and parted friends, among this scattered popula- 
tion. There are 7000 post-offices in operation, at one of which, 

in North Carolina, we were amused to find a Gaelic assistant 
- ‘was necessary for the Highland neighbourhood. The importance 
of internal communication on a combined and comprehensive 
system, has tempted the general government to extend to the 

ost-Office, as a national object, a degree of encouragement be- 
yond what is by some thought consistent with the constitutional 
rights of individual States. The irritation does not seem the less, 
because of the smallness of the sum levied; or because twenty 
years have passed since the construction of the first national 
road ; or because the existence of a national government appears 
to be brought home to an inhabitant of the interior, in scarcely 
any other way than by the presence of its officers directing works 
of national improvement. We know what Irish Grand Jury 
presentments were. It is well, therefore, to err on the side of 
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over-caution. But the prominence given to this cry, makes us 
think that the late American Opposition were rather in want of 
a grievance. It will soon be seen whether General Jackson’s 
friends have been using this topic as a party weapon only; or 
whether he really will recall the surveyors off the roads, as well 
as leave the President’s ball-room unfurnished, to save the vote 
of 500 guineas for upholstery for their Windsor Castle; and 
whether he has hastened to remove from the land, the enormit 
of the aristocratical and corrupting billiard-table, which 
Adams was criminal enough to introduce into ‘the White 
* House.’ 

The jealousy with which the South watches the legislative po- 
licy of the North, naturally arises from the preponderance that 
the more rapid growth of the free population of the northern 
States has given them in Congress. A sectional feeling, there- 
fore, as it is named, cannot but be called forth on all questions 
that suppose a divided and opposite interest. Of this nature are 
measures that charge the general revenue with the expense of 
surveys and of public works, which, when executed, will tend 
to increase still further this invidious ascendency ;—a Tariff, the 
immediate effect of which is to tax the Virginian planter for the 
exclusive benefit of the manufacturer of New England ;—and all 
discussions touching on such irritable questions, for instance, as 
whether Missouri shall be admitted into the Union, with the pri- 
vilege of holding slaves. The strongest constitutions, we are 
aware, are precisely those which are best able to throw out their 
peccant heat and humours. Their health is secured by the escape 
of such febrile symptoms to the surface as betray the apparent 
existence of malady to a stranger. Englishmen, who observe 
how foreigners (and even Americans, who should know better) 
are misled by speeches at Manchester and Spa-fields, will not 
draw very positive inferences from public resolutions or popular 
writings on such occasions. But it is a part of Mr Cooper’s or- 
dinary recklessness, that, with such elements under his eye as 
are breaking out in the Charleston papers,—in the votes of the 
Legislatures of Virginia and Carolina,—and in the articles in the 
Southern Review which speak of the American Constitution as so 
much waste paper,—he should quietly state, that he ‘ never heard 
‘a whisper against the great leading principles of the Govern- 
‘ ment;’ and should speak of America as ‘perhaps the only country 
‘ in Christendom where political disaffection does not in a greater 
‘ or less degree prevail.’ ‘ The little that is aristocratical in the 
‘ Union’ may not be the only danger to the confederacy; there- 
fore to democracise Virginia completely, may not remove it. 
* Collisions of pecuniary interest’ are not always ‘ trifling.’ Be- 
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sides, the very time of his political test will have already arri- 
ved, ‘ if the influence of the several States is not of sufficient 
‘ importance to satisfy their jealousy. We have no means of 
prognosticating whether ‘ struggles for place’ may lead to ano- 
ther Hartford Convention in the New England States; or whe- 
ther disunion, by reason of more creditable, and certainly as ex- 
citing causes, may come from the South or from the North. But 
it is evident, separation is not quite as ‘improbable as any other 
act of suicide:’ and indeed the truth is, as he elsewhere rea- 
sons, that it would most probably be no act of suicide at all, 
Man and wife had better part, than live together only to quarrel. 

During the War of Independence, the thirteen colonies came 
to the contest as distinct bodies—united only by a common dan- 
ger. As long as the unity of object secured them the substance 
of a sovereign government, the want of form was little felt. But 
the confederation which had been adopted in 1778, under the 
title of ‘ United States,’ was found insufficient for any real fede- 
ral combination, the moment that this excitement was with- 
drawn. The several members, of which it was composed, re- 
linquished so partially any portion of their original authority, 
and exercised their independent powers so reluctantly, that, if 
the general government was to go on, it was necessary that its 
powers should be enlarged. The present constitution, under 
Washington as its first President, arose in 1789 out of this ne- 
cessity. It is based, therefore, upon the principle, that what- 
ever powers are not transferred by the constitution to the gene- 
ral Government, remain in the individual States as independent 
Republics. 

The price paid for the great advantages obtained by this ar- 
rangement, is a double government. Of this the evils are, in- 
creased expense, and a jealousy among its component parts, 
whether directed against the whole or against each other. Cap- 
tain Hall would add, as an aggravation, the necessity of second 
elections: this an American would probably consider an addi- 
tional perfection. The objection, that a farther charge is thus 
created, seems more nominal than real, as long as no work is 
done twice over, nor overpaid. The Table at the end of Captain 
Hall’s last volume shows the cost both of the general Govern- 
ment, and of that of the separate States. The variation between 
the different States, in the sum raised for their Civil List and 
Legislatures, and in what each person pays to the State Govern- 
ment, or to the State and general Government together, is 
greater than we have seen anywhere explained. After all, few 
European governments would stand either of the tests proposed 
by Mr Cooper ; namely, a comparison of the total cost incurred by 
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any given State, as New York, with that of the European com- 
munity that most resembled it; or a comparison of the amount 
of contributions paid by individuals. The ordinary economy of 
their system can well afford them the indulgence of two politi- 
cal theatres open at once. He elsewhere admits, it is occasion- 
ally so false as to lose even money, by not bidding high enough 
for talent; and that their greatest public men have been beggared 
in their cause. But it was this carefulness alone which enabled 
Mr Adams to boast, in his inaugural speech, ‘ that all the pur- 
‘ poses of human association had been accomplished there, as ef- 
‘ fectively as under any other government on the globe; and at 
‘a cost little exceeding, in a whole generation, the expenditure 
‘ of other nations in a single year.’ 

Apprehensions of the absorbing nature of the powers and pa- 
tronage of a Central Government kept the several States, in 
the first instance, long aloof, and originated the two parties of 
Federalists and Democrats; and these have not, in fact, subsided. 
But the names, like Whig and Tory, are losing their meaning, if 
not getting obsolete. They soon became merely party watch words; 
—having originally described two principles of policy, founded 
upon the degree in which persons were more impressed with the 
desirableness of strengthening the hands of Government, or were 
affected by fear of the probable encroachments of a strange and 
distant authority. There appear, however, no symptoms of 
any such consolidation of a central or permanent power. Nor 
does any nucleus, sufficiently strong or steady for such an ac- 
cretion to form around it, seem to have ever existed: certainly 
none exists at present. Whatever may have been the danger 
half a century ago, the risk that the government will become 
stronger than the people, does not constitute the actual crisis. 
Mr Cooper perpetually changes his ground to suit the argument 
of the moment. At one time, the polity and manners of Ame- 
rica have stood the test of two hundred years; the present re- 
publican institutions having in substance continued for nearly, 
and in some instances for quite, two centuries,—Rhode Island, 
the most democratic State of all, being governed now by Charles’s 
charter of 1663. At another time, calculating the rate of increase 
during the last thirty-five years, he calls that the whole period when 
the present institutions of the country have had an influence on 
its advancement. However, Captain Hall seems to be as im- 
pressed with the representations made to him, that a great change 
from a more aristocratical state of things to the present, had been 
gradually taking place, as he is satisfied that it is irresistibly go- 
ing on. He will be a hearsay witness, more consistent than, and 


equally positive with, Mr Cooper, to the fact asserted by the lat- 
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ter, ‘ that since the hour of the Revolution, the habits, opinions, 
‘ Jaws, and principles of the Americans, are getting daily more 
‘ democratic ;’ scattering the power of immediate control among 
the whole community, instead of collecting it into any superin- 
tending hands. There can be no jealousy in a people of such a 
Government. It is their own instrument, whether tool, play. 
thing, or staff of life. The evil of a jealousy between different 
States is undeniable, and is quite another matter. A feeling 
in the south, that the northern members are disposed to sacrifice 
its property and its rights, by abusing their numerical superior- 
ity in Congress, for the purposes of selfish legislation, may be 
among the evils that are born or that pass away ; but it certainly 
is at present a fact as notorious as any in the public press. 

The general Government is a copy of the State Governments: 
the variations of which, one with the other, are unimportant. 
They consist each of an executive and a legislature. 

The President of the United States corresponds to the Gover- 
nor of an individual State. The respective executive is vested 
in the two magistrates. The executive authority of the Presi- 
dent is in some respects controlled by the Senate, whose consent 
the constitution renders necessary for the ratification of treaties, 
and to the nomination of certain appointments. The President's 
lawful power is thought by some to have been of late unconsti- 
tutionally encroached upon by the House of Representatives. 

The State Legislatures correspond to the Congress; both con- 
sisting of a Senate and of a House of Representatives, together 
with their respective executives. These two legislatures differ 
in the nature of the subjects reserved to the jurisdiction of each 
by the constitution; in the term of service; and in the mode of 
their election. The limits between these two legislative juris- 
dictions are hitherto very unsettled. In course of time, delicate 
questions must arise in the exercise of their sovereign discretion, 
upon points where little of precedent and regulating principle 
can exist: and the settlement of them seems very insufficiently 
and unimposingly provided for, by the apparent anomaly of se- 
lecting the Supreme Court of Justice of the United States as 
the ultimate tribunal of appeal over the legislatures both of the 
States and of the Union. The decision of such an umpire would 
probably, in case of conflicting legislation on the serious ques- 
tions connected with slavery,—with the extinction of Indian 
claims, with their bankrupt and relief laws, and even their tariff, 
—give as little satisfaction, as upon the right to appropriate the 
public money in making roads. 

The President’s term of service is four years; with the power 
of being elected for a second similar period. The State Se- 
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nators are elected for various periods; for five years in one 
State, and for four, three, two, and one, in the others. In most 
States, in order to prevent an entire change of the whole body 
at the same moment, a portion goes out during the term. The 
National Senate was an improvement engrafted, in 1789, on the 
confederation, which had consisted of a single assembly. It is 
thought to have had originally a good deal of the character of a 
privy-council. Its principal and most professed object, however, 
was the interposition of a second deliberative body ; the want of 
which had been before much felt, but which many consider the 
Senate, from the constantly increasing impulse of democratic in- 
fluence, imperfectly to supply. In the next place, since eve 
State has two members in the Senate, it has become that branc 
of the legislature to which the smaller States look for the pro- 
tection of their rights against the majorities which their popula- 
tion gives the larger States, in the Lower House. National Se- 
nators are elected for six years, and a third of them go out every 
second year. 

The State members of Assembly, or Lower House, are chosen 
annually in all except five States, where they sit for two years. 
The Congress, however, has not got to annual parliaments quite. 
The seat of a representative in Congress is good for two years. 
The elective franchise is exercised by ballot. Universal suffrage 
has been gradually gaining ground, and is now ao establish- 
ed, throughout the Union. A State is generally divided, for 
common objects of government and police, into counties which 
average 900 square miles, and to townships which average ninety. 
Previous to a poll, three stations are chosen in each township 
for the convenience of voters, and the different legislative elec- 
tions are all fixed for the same time and place; so that, Mr Cooper 
says, ‘an American in the more populous States can exercise his 
‘ constitutional rights at an expense commonly of a ride of four 
‘ or five miles at the outside, and of three hours of time.’ 

A State senator is chosen by the inhabitants of divisions classed 
into senatorial districts. Senators of Congress are chosen by 
the legislatures of each State ; the Upper and Lower House act- 
ing either in a body, with a joint ballot, or separately, each ha- 
ving a negative on the other. The number of national senators 
is forty-eight—just twice as many as there are States, there be- 
ing two for each State, whether great or small; whose equality 
is thus constitutionally recognised, if not practically preserved. 

The members of the State Assemblies are chosen by the coun- 
ties, according to their population. The members of the House 
of Representatives in Congress are fixed according to a decen~ 
nial census, at the rate of one representative for every 40,000 
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inhabitants. The last, in 1820, returns a House of 213 members, 
—five slaves being counted equivalent to three freemen. The 
honorary of eight dollars a-day to every member of Congress, 
and of three or two to those of the State legislatures, reminds us 
of the simplicity of our early times. We reserve, for the pre- 
sent, the detail of the election of a President, that being the 
storm whose successive shocks must try the strength of the Ame- 
rican constitution, and apparently the nerves of every stranger 
within their gates. 

Looking back at this description, an immense elective machi- 
nery seems to be thus erected over the whole country, which 
must be split up into committee rooms for the separate parties, 
and where society must be agitated by the friction, whirl, and 
dust of its wheels, whenever and wherever the immediate ma- 
nufacturing of statesmen is going on. Mr Cooper tells us, 
indeed, that the interest in these contests is destroyed by their 
familiarity, and that vast numbers of electors are content to be 
lookers-on. This feeling, it is true, as well as a sense of weari- 
ness and disgust, may often keep those persons who are fortu- 
nate enough to preserve a spirit of moderation in the midst of 
general excitement, away from the ballot box. Also the same 
poverty, that drove our poorer boroughs to beg off the expense 
of members, will in some places calm electioneering as well as 
other passions. The towns in Massachusetts even, having to 
pay their representatives out of their own treasuries, frequently 
do not send any. In their sessions of 1825, it was calculated 
that 168 towns were not represented. Unfortunately, the sece- 
ders will probably be the very persons who could be worst spared. 
At all events, enough of interruption to what are elsewhere felt 
to be the chief duties and affections of private life evidently is 
thus produced, to warrant a strict enquiry whetber the political 
advantages of this system, in the present state of American pro- 
perty and education, are such as to compensate for any consider- 
able Joss in other ways. In proportion as a man has property 
or education, society has some hold upon him. In proportion as 
he has neither the one nor the other, his interest in, as well as 
his knowledge of, its interests, becomes indefinitely small. In 
a government so thoroughly popular, it is important to look at 
the electors and the elected in this point of view. 

As regards property, in connexion with universal suffrage, 
Mr Cooper allows, that ‘ when the numbers of those who have 
‘ nothing, get to be so great as to make their voices of importance, 
‘ it is time to think of some serious change.’ According to Cap- 
tain Hall’s account, the approach to this nothing is ade as 
close among the electors as it can well be brought. The mass 
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of the people in all countries live from hand to mouth. ‘ This 
‘ is decidedly the case in America; for, though it be easy for a 
‘ man to keep himself and his family alive by bodily labour, the 
‘ great majority of the whole population possess little more than 
‘ enough for that purpose.’—( Hall, vol. il. p. 309.) What little 
surplus property exists, is almost all in the hands of those who 
have themselves made it. In respect of the persons elected by a 
people so circumstanced, he adds, that they are of course generally 
without fortune. The members of the House of Assembly of New 
York were described to him as being chiefly farmers, shopkeep- 
ers, and country lawyers, ‘ who had come to the Legislature 
‘ straight from the plough, from behind the counter, from chop- 
‘ ping trees, or from the Bar.’ The members of Congress are 
mentioned in the same way, as ‘ fresh from the woods and from 
‘ the people; coming from every stage of civilization, and bring- 
‘ ing with them the manners and taste of those distant regions.’ 
Our other authority (Mr Cooper) says to the same effect: ‘ It is 
¢ not pretended a member of Congress should be, as a matter of 
‘ course, a gentleman. On the contrary, he is very commonly a 
‘ plain, though always respectable yeoman, and not unfrequently 
‘a mechanic.’ Remote frontier districts must send such men as 
they possess ; yet, strange to say, they have on the whole, ‘ with 
‘ some very few exceptions, quite as much the air of the world about 
‘ them as those who compose the chambers of the first two nations 
‘ of Europe.’ What this said ‘air of the world’ can mean, un- 
der such circumstances, is not worth enquiring. It would be in 
contradiction to the disclaimer of a preceding page, to construe 
it either ‘ into the same conventional finish of personal deport- 
‘ ment, or the same degree of education.’ Mr Cooper not only 
sets a value on the presence of a yeoman, as checking the schemes 
of those who would be legislating for effect; but deems it a re- 
finement of European theorists ‘ to assume, that profound think- 
‘ ers would legislate better for a community, than a set of active 
* and half-educated men, who are familiar with the practices of 
‘ the world.’ Perhaps no people could fill every chair in either 
House with representatives who would do high credit to a na- 
tion. * But there are many reasons why we do not.’ Such, 
however, being the fact, we begin to comprehend the justifica- 
tions that were made to Captain Hall in behalf of the absence of 
the slightest expression of approbation or disapprobation in the 
course of their debates, on the ground that their hall would other- 
wise become a bear-garden. The error may be as gross, as Mr 
Cooper states it to be, to expect, in the Legislatures of France 
or England, the same useful knowledge, and the same aptitude 
of applying the great principles of government, as prevail in 
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Congress; but the reasons must be powerful indeed, to satisfy 
our doubts whether even Congress is so overflowing with native 
talent, that it can afford wilfully, and by preference, to take to 
a class that require precautions of the above description. He 
elsewhere proposes the American lawyer as part of the history of 
the country; and represents him as beginning to practise with 
principles rather than science, having been turned loose into the 
best possible school—the jostling world—with a contempt for 
theory, precedent, and dreaming retrospection. Admitting Con- 
gress to be an equally good school, a half-educated man is not left 
there long enough to learn his lesson. 

Our authors are both agreed, that a waste of time is inflicted 
by their orators upon these assemblies, to a degree that must 
make it very doubtful whether much is to be acquired by a mere 
seat there, either in habits of business or of public speaking. The 
practice of making set speeches, and ‘ the number of those who 
¢ can arrange words enough to fill an hour of time,’ are admit- 
ted by Mr Cooper to be considerable evils ; whilst the juvenile 
wordiness, interminable commonplaces, and the rambling off into 
the Presidential question, whatever might be the nominal sub- 
ject in discussion, seem to have got to the limits of the patience 
of Captain Hall. A few intriguing heads, in such a case, manage 
all. he real business, however, it seems, contrives to get done 
at last, and fortunately by those who understand it ;—that is, 
when it is done. Important questions may remain blocked up 
for a whole session by a series of personal and party squabbles. 
A bill to abolish imprisonment for debt had lasted. the senate 
six years; and, though under discussion for many a day, ‘ never 
¢ seemed to advance one inch.’ Creditor and debtor will admit 
Mr Cooper’s fact, as follows, but may perhaps decline to accept 
his certificate on the desirableness of it :—‘ Congress is not re- 
‘ markable for the dispatch of public business ; nor is it desirable 
‘ that it should be so.’ 

The law which compels members to be resident in the district 
for which they are chosen, ensures their bringing with them as 
much local selfishness as their constituents can well desire. In 
the event of an actual difference of opinion, Mr Cooper softly 
admits, ‘ that it is certainly true, many members of Congress 
* sometimes believe it necessary to yield to the mistaken preju- 
‘ dices of a majority of their constituents.’ Captain Hall mean- 
while asserts, that the doctrine that the will of the constituents 
is to be the guide, is almost universally acted upon ; and he heard 
it constantly avowed. With the further fact, that the State legis- 
latures exercise the right of instructing their senators how to act 
in Congress, he also became acquainted in innumerable instances. 
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The American Annual Register, written in support of the ad- 
ministration of Mr Adams, denounces in strong terms the grasp- 
ing ambition of the House of Representatives, in its long-appa- 
rent tendency to draw to itself the powers and patronage of other 
departments ; and reprobates, also, the invasion of the constitu- 
tional rights of the executive and judiciary, by certain political 
leaders. The horror expressed by Captain Hall at ‘ the portent- 
¢ ous anomaly’ of what he calls the ‘ Executive Committees of 
‘the Legislature,’ is, however, only reasonable, on the supposi- 
tion that the President and Senate are deprived of their legisla- 
tive independence. Where the constitution places the executive 
authority in certain hands, that executive may still be a portion 
of the legislature safely, as long as the other branches of the 
legislature are really independent. Under such circumstances 
an executive, whether called President or King, if successful- 
ly thwarted by a clear and ascertained majority in the legisla- 
ture, has nothing for it but to appeal to the people, to submit, 
or to resign. The American constitution mitigates this alterna- 
tive in cases which might raise considerable scruple, by relieving 
the executive, in its legislative character, from the embarrassment 
of a constrained consent. Measures which a President would 
not originate, or might even decline to sanction by his personal 
enactment, afterwards, when they have become the law without 
his intervention, he may administer with as little difficulty, as 
many a judge who presides over a system of which he is far al- 
together from approving. The House of Representatives divides 
itself, according to Captain Hall, into upwards of thirty stand- 
ing committees, which take the whole executive business so 
thoroughly out of the hands of the Government, that when Con- 
gress is not in session, there ean be said to be no national govern- 
ment at all. We suspect that our traveller would be a little sur- 
prised at the difference in Downing Street, even when Parlia- 
ment is up or sitting, and at the tendency the English Govern- 
ment has occasionally shown, to escape from responsibility in 
the portentous anomaly of executive committees of the House of 
Commons. 

Were the constitutional power of the President, when he is 
once elected, sufficiently strong in itself, and sufficiently well 
protected for the purposes of a steady government, the dangers 
that attend the present mode of appointment are as distinct as 
they are critical and peculiar. The question is still open, whether 
America has passed the period of probation, and may triumph 
in having solved the problem that has defeated the ingenuity of 
other statesmen, and the virtue of other nations. Notwithstand- 
ing the year of jubilee, there is nothing mystical in the period 
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of fifty years, which requires any formal investigation, what, for 
this purpose, ought to be reckoned the appropriate date of the 
American constitution.‘ America has considerable credit for 
having weathered the difficulties of the case so long. The popu- 
lar election of a chief magistrate, whether at short intervals or 
for life, has been given up elsewhere in despair. The experi- 
ment is continuing in America every year, under circumstances 
of greater risk. The stock of revolutionary Presidents,—that is, 
of leaders with historical claims, is at an end. By a remarkable 
coincidence, Adams and Jefferson, the one at the age of ninety-one, 
the other at eighty-four, both died on the great day of national re- 
joicing, the fiftieth anniversary of independence. The market is 
now open to the world; and greater excitement at every election 
naturally surrounds the increasing splendour of the prize. With 
our calmer habits, it would be bold to answer what would be the 
effect in England of the election of a King every fourth year by 
universal suffrage. Too much importance, it seems to us, is at- 
tached by the doubters, to the technical alterations that were 
made in 1804, and that have been since suggested, in the form 
of the election of the President. They merely prove that the 
constitution in this, as in other respects, is unsettled. When the 
real crisis comes, it will neither be materially hastened, defer- 
red, or averted by the distinction, whether the elector who is voting 
for two candidates at the same time, shall signify which of them 
he means to be President, and which Vice-President ; or whether 
particular States keep their presidential strength entire, by mus- 
tering it at a general poll, or waste it by breaking themselves up 
into districts, whose opposing votes may destroy each other. 
The Constitution expresses, and apparently intended, that the 
body, to which the election of the President is to be intrusted, 
should be removed from immediate popular control. This bod 
must consist in evéry State of as many electors as that State has 
members in Congress. These electors are to be appointed in each 
State as its own legislature shall direct. Accordingly, the le- 
gislature may itself appoint the electors. This the legislature 
of New York did until the election of Mr Adams. The popular 
voice then forced it to adopt the district system. And it is 
evident, that at the next election it will arm itself with the 
general ticket. Upon that system, the State is divided into 
districts. The inhabitants of each return one or more elec- 
tors; the sum of the districts, of course, returning as many 
electors as the State has members in Congress. The names of 
one set of district electors are written upon (say) Jackson’s 
tickets, of another upon Adams’s tickets; as a party intends to 
support either one candidate or the other, he votes accordingly 
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for these their respective nominees. The number of district 
electors thus returned, is then cast up for the State; if unani- 
mous, they will constitute so many actual votes for the Presi- 
dent—if they differ, the clear majority alone is counted. Of 
course no State will choose to persevere in a system that risks 
throwing away its political strength by its different districts 
knocking their heads against each other, when the absurdity of this 
self-sacrifice can be avoided by the simple method of a general 
ticket. On this last plan, the inhabitants of the State vote at 
once, each for as many electors as his State is entitled to return 
members. The names of two opposite lists of these State elec- 
tors will have been long circulating in strenuous canvass pre+ 
viously throughout the State, inscribed in the same manner on 
Jackson or Adams tickets. The majority thus obtained, though 
by a single ticket, carries up in behalf of the successful candi-~ 
date the whole number of electors unbroken to the presidential 
— According to these several methods, the election of the 

resident is really determined in this preliminary election of the 
electors. It is, therefore, difficult to see why this circuit is not 
at once avoided through a direct election of the President by 
the people. In case no candidate has a majority of 261 votes, 
(that is, of the whole electors, ) the election then falls to the mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives ;—all the members for the 
same State having only one vote amongst them. At the late 
election of General Sadie, 276,176 persons voted in the state 
of New York; upwards of 1,100,000 throughout the Union ; 
being about the number of the militia, and more than half the 
male free population of the age of 21. We take a deep and sin- 
cere interest in the stability of free institutions; and shrink 
from any probability or suspicion that the Throne of Ferdinand 
should be based upon firmer foundations than the Chair of the 
President of the United States. We turn, therefore, from the 
apprehension raised by the mere fact of the immense force that 
is thus set in motion in a cause so likely to rouse human pas- 
sions, and anxiously enquire, what security against our fears is 
to be found in the temper and character of the people. 

There can be no great mystery in this matter ; and the con- 
sequences may be much too serious to allow us to descend to 
trifling or to scorn. It is not for Englishmen at least to be 
very severe on the social defects of the Americans. These are 
in the main evidently our own, a little heightened. We can 
surely let them eat their dinners, although somewhat faster than 
we can well follow, and in a more unsociable silence than even 
suits our taste ;—especially since, both at Albany and at Boston, 
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after a short residence, Captain Hall admits the formality was 
wearing off. Their habit of discussing in society, and the coarse. 
ness with which opinions are often urged, are rather more seri- 
ous objections; and may be taken to be as excessively unplea, 
sant, as Mr Cooper acknowledges. The characteristics of some 
fifty words in the whole language that they have diverted from 
their mother meaning—of some peculiar intonation in others— 
and a national stoop, may also help to lower a little the general 
tone and air of manners in appearance. Make the most of these: —~ 
they are mere trifles, which may at first sight strike the eye of a 
stranger with undue importance ; but substantially things of as 
much indifference as the Scotch or Irish accent, or the compara- 
tive comfort of a nation’s inns. Besides, much of this is mat- 
ter of taste only, in which wide latitude of opinion may exist, 
It is clear, at the same time, that the probabilities of innovating 
for the better in such a case can scarcely lean much in favour 
of a country circumstanced as America. Still, the more un- 
favourable her circumstances, the more is she entitled to every 
allowance. What is better, the zeal, hospitality, and kindness 
of their deeds, stand out in extraordinary contrast with any con- 
strained exterior and uncordial simplicity of speech. These 
ualities, surely, so universally and gratefully acknowledged, 
ish (it may be hoped,) a sound foundation, if not always for 

the graceful agrémens of a saloon—for the more valuable inter- 
course of individual friendship, and national esteem. The pros- 
pects of America ought to be near every good man’s heart, who 
can have no wish but that of sharing in Mr Cooper’s conviction, 
that ‘the most natural government known is consequently the 
* only empire on whose stability the fullest confidence can be 
‘ placed.’ The zeal with which its citizens have raised common 
Schools for elementary instruction throughout their land, is a 
noble tribute to, and confidence in, the worth of the human un- 
derstanding. The intelligent observation and humanity, which, 
in the arrangements of the Auburn system, seem to have at last 
discovered a mode of Prison Discipline that pays all its expenses 
with the labour of the prisoners, and secures a greater amount 
of reformation than had ever yet been accomplished, is likely to 
solve a problem which older countries were almost abandoning 
in despair. The friends of good order are turning out there as 
readily as in more compact communities, against the besetting 
vices of their less tractable brethren. Anti-duelling societies are 
entered into to suppress that barbarism of the higher orders; no 
less than societies against drunkenness, in discouragement of the 
prevailing brutal indulgence of the lower. The superintendents 
of their Colleges are, in like manner, represented as making a 
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gallant stand in behalf of a more solid and extensive learning. 
They are indeed in arduous contest with the hundred tempta- 
tions which are hurrying their young men to break from the 
scholastic chain, with a mouthful of education scarcely descend- 
ed beyond the throat, to plunge into the world that is all before 
them. With such encouragements, we trust that humanity will 
be spared the scenes, which, considering the general devotion of 
America to its institutions, must accompany any events that 
were actually to endanger them. The fact, however, seems at 
the present true, that, as in foreign politics the national spirit_is 
ahead of its strength; so at home, the national institutions are 
ahead of its intelligence. 

Dr Channing, who is above misleading his readers by false 
compliments, gives an assurance that the administration of jus- 
tice is yet unpolluted by political interference. ‘ We confess 
‘ that we often turn with pain and humiliation from the Hall of 
‘ Congress, where we see the legislator forgetting his relation to 


‘a vast and growing community, and sacrificing to his party or 
‘ to himself the public weal ; and it comforts us to turn to the 
* court of justice, where the dispenser of the laws, shutting his 
‘ ear against all solicitations of friendship or interest, dissolving 
‘for a time ae private tie, forgetting public opinion, and 


‘ withstanding public feelings,—asks only what is right.’ There- 
fore, we confidently hope, that Captain Hall’s fears on this head 
may be considered premature. Notwithstanding his distinction 
between civil and criminal justice, no specific facts are stated 
by him, nor have any come to our knowledge, which justify his 
alarm, that popular intrigue or menace is already undermining 
the legislative or judicial security of property. The establish- 
ment of common schools at the public expense is surely no vio- 
lation of the property of the rich in favour of the poor. If it 
were possible to imagine the struggle respecting the bill, (whe- 
ther it is properly called for relief or confiscation,) that so long 
convulsed Kentucky, to have occurred at New York, the pros- 
pect would be a very different one. But we should as soon ex~- 
pect to read, that Governor Clinton, on the precedent of Go- 
vernor Desha, (1827,) had been pardoning his own son, against 
whom a grand jury had found a true bill for murder, on the 
ground that during three years a jury could not be obtained to 
try him, and it was, therefore, hopeless to wait longer. We 
treat Kentucky as an excepted case. The North American Re- 
view is indignant at the atrocious story, widely circulated, that 
the Kentuckians flayed Tecumsah, the Canadian hero, and made 
trophies of his skin. The story, at least, is not got up in London. 
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Let the editor turn to the favourable Travels of as veracious and 
republican-spirited an officer as ever served either monarchy or 
republic—those of Lieutenant Hall, formerly military secretary 
to General Wilson in Canada, for the authority. 

There can really be no great mystery in American character 
and intelligence, notwithstanding Mr Cooper’s transcendentalism 
about common sense. The people, we are told, are all alike, and 
remarkably like what common sense tells them they ought to re- 
semble. Their ploughs and axes are better than are to be found 
in the whole of Europe, and are made by a peculiar common 
sense learned in their common schools. Their inability to laugh 
at the jests of an English player, who complained afterwards of 
the ieleies of his audience, arises from their theatrical taste be- 
ing formed under the dominion of common sense. The poverty 
of materials, which makes Mr Cooper call the composition of a 
successful American comedy almost a miracle, has the same 
honourable cause. Their subdued manner arises from their 
eommon-sense habit of viewing things. Their distaste for con- 
ventional politeness arises from their thoughts being too direct 
for such gross deceptions. The peculiar destructiveness of the 
American musket (as at Bunker’s Hill) is an unavoidable con- 
sequence of the general dissemination of thought in a people, 
It is common sense which makes a man refuse to fight a duel at 
all ; it is common sense which makes the rest practise to acquire 
the skill, and go out with muskets, to make sure that an ac- 
tual duel shall be as fatal as gunpowder can make it. Already 
they speak their language better than any other people, and in 
another generation or two, far more reasonable English will be 
spoken than is at present in existence. It is this common sense 
which is one day to change the literature of the world. ‘ The 
‘ literature of the United States is a subject of the highest inte- 
* rest to the civilized world; for when it does begin to be felt, 
‘ it will be felt, with a force, a directness, and a common sense 
‘ in its a that has never yet been known.’ al Cooper, 
passim.) Now, this wonderful common sense certainly wants ex- 
plaining. It is as mysterious to us as some of Captain Hall’s o 
posite deductions ;—for instance, that a wig is useful for the - 
ministration of justice ; that dramdrinking is ‘ the natural child 
* of democracy, and interwoven in the very structure of its so- 
‘ ciety ;’ and that Unitarianism is almost sure of ultimate success 
in America, because it is the ‘ democracy of religion,’—the de- 
nial of allegiance to, and reliance upon, the merits of our Saviour, 
having an appropriate political connexion with the abjuration of 
kings, and the adoption of direct self-government in civil insti- 

utions. 
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Surely we need none of these contrary solutions of the Ame- 
rican problem. The descent of the American is no secret. His 
ancestors, not only in accent, but in mood and manner, may be 
found to-day on our Western and Cornish coast. Removed full- 
grown, his history is traceable step by step; and all the charac- 
teristics that Burke sets out in his stately periods, are the very 
same as are now developed and developing on a greater scale. 
The people of America, as of every other country, must be di- 
vided into two great classes, higher and lower—for this divi- 
sion is not made by ‘vote of Parliament or Congress. The fol- 
lowing, among other causes, will be powerful in reducing the 
qualities, moral and intellectual, of the two orders to the same 
level : Partible succession, by which Captain Hall was struck 
so much in the appearances of dilapidation, in the first breaking 
up of the large estates on the banks of the Hudson and in Vir- 
ginia ;—the consequent fact of the most considerable properties 
being always in the hands of the men whose lives have been ab- 
sorbed in the making of them ;—the unfinished education so uni- 
versal, where nobody will stay over his books and be left behind 
by his competitors in the start of life ;—the collision and the 
fusion of a system where a passion for electioneering is the first 
passion in every breast, and generally the chief topic on every 
tongue, and where a passion for legislation takes the second 
place ; that of litigation closing up the rear. 

The great civilizers of most societies—literature and the ladies 
—make slow way here at present. Mr Cooper, of course, ex- 
patiates and refines prodigiously on the elevation of the moral 
feeling to which the condition of women in America is owing. 
In learning, the blues of Europe are beat by young women at 
the tea-table of a New England inn; and the touching homage, 
with which this nation treats the weaker sex makes America 
‘the Paradise of Women.’ On the other hand, Captain Hall 
informs us, that the women in humbler life are left to walk 
home unattended from the fair. During a whole day he could 
only count nine females among some thousand solemn merry- 
sie a portion of whose amusement, however, was a reel, but 
with four men dancing it. In higher life, at parties, the ladies 
were sitting in a room by themselves; whilst in a ball-room, they 
and the gentlemen appeared perfect strangers. He never saw, 
throughout the whole United States, a single flirtation; and this is 
a test upon which he lays proper stress—immediately observing, 
that ‘ for the attainment of any high degree of refinement in so- 
‘ ciety, the practice of it should be habitual, and not contingent.’ 
The result, namely, that women do not enjoy the same station 
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as in more fortunately arranged communities, he attributes to 
their own greater subjection to household duties from the want 
of good servants ;—to the absorbing questions that no woman can 
care about, springing from cheap justice and electioneering, 
which leave the husband no time for his fireside ;—and, lastly, 
from the moral and political circumstances which prevent the 
habitual understanding of intimate companionship. His autho- 
rity, however, as an observer in such a case, we must again ad- 
mit, is considerably shaken by what seems to us an extravagant 
exaggeration of the kind of influence exercised by the sex in 
England ; when he announces the existence there of a ‘ necessity 
* that all Englishmen, especially the highly-gifted and ambitious, 
‘ should carry with them the sympathy of the female portion of 
* the class to which they belong.’ 

__ Mr Cooper is for ever pointing out to his countrymen the mil- 
lennium of 1920, and impressing on them the necessity of keeping 
together, in order to be feared. The literary millennium, which 
also he foresees as stoutly, is, under the present aspect of their 
society, the subject of less positive calculations. Dehon and Ir- 
ving are certainly writers with a highly finished surface, and from 
avery polished school. Channing touches lofty keys, but their 
compass sweeps not very wide. Webster would do credit 
to any public assembly in the world. We honour the more the 
enthusiasm for letters which overcomes all obstacles. It may be 
true, that the nature of their institutions and the present tenden- 
cies of their social organization, give talent a greater influence 
than any other single thing; and yet it may be equally a fact, 
that they are not found favourable generally to the rise and cul- 
tivation of commanding talents. So far they may be called upon 
to pay, in this respect, the penalty, without obtaining the encou- 
ragements of freedom. Mr Cooper tells us an intellectual crisis 
took place twenty-five years ago, and that English influence, 
which within these fifteen years was predominant there, over what 
is still by courtesy called the English language, has ceased to be so. 
In twenty years perhaps, certainly in fifty, things are to be abso- 
lutely reversed. At present, however, they pride themselves in 
political literature only. The estimated number of their Journals 
is from 600 to 1000; there being 150 in New York alone. The 
remaining supply for their reading public is almost entirely the 
produce of the English press. They send us no ‘lumber’ even of 
this kind in return. It is agreed that deep scholarship is nearly 
out of the question; and although Mr Cooper rates the present 
state of science at five to one compared with what it was fifteen 
years ago, it is premature, he adds, to say science is profoundly 
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attained at any one of the American Universities. Whilst they 
are great readers, their reading is of too light a kind, and their 
habits too rambling, to encourage them to make private libraries. 
‘The solid mass’ of our publications never crosses the Atlantic. 
The duty of fifteen pence a-ewt. on imported books would of it- 
self deter this frugal people. Mr Cooper does not allow the subject 
of literature to pass without indulging in the same inconsistency, 
which makes his book as disagreeable from the unsatisfactoriness, 
as it is painful from the temper, with which it is written. In 
one page, he advances the fact, that our foolish books are not re- 

rinted, as a proof that the general taste of the reading world 
is better in America than in England. Immediately afterwards, 
he informs us, that the American publisher does not reprint our 
trash, because he knows the decision of the English critics before 
he makes his choice. Again, national literature is repressed by 
the circumstance that English works can be got gratis. ‘ A capital 
‘ American publisher assured me,’ says he, ‘ that there were not 
‘ a dozen writers in the country whose works he should feel confi- 
‘ dence in publishing at all, whilst he reprinted hundreds of Eng- 
‘ lish books without the least hesitation ;’ not so much from the 
difference of merit, as the addition that paying the native author 
would make in the price. Yet within twenty pages, we find 
that ‘ writers are already getting to be numerous, for literature 
‘is beginning to be profitable. Those authors who are success- 
‘ ful receive prices for their labours which exceed those paid to 
‘ the authors of any other country, England alone excepted; and 
‘ which exceed even the prices paid to the most distinguished 
‘ authors of the mother country, if the difference in the relative 
‘ value of money in the two countries, and in the luxury of the 
‘ press, be computed.’ 

The religion of the American people is beyond dispute; even 
supposing it should not be true, that ‘in point of moral truth,’ 
they have twice as many churches as any other twelve millions 
of people on the globe. For the credit of the doctrine of the 
Church of England, more than for that of the effect produced 
by its emoluments and honours, it is gratifying to find that it is 
gaining upon other sects in America, where it is unincumbered 
by the golden or silken chains of an establishment, as much as it 
is losing at home. -Their hundred sects will, we trust, unite in 
the work of public peace and charity, by striving to soften, pu- 
rify, and elevate, the spirit of their respective members. s 

Mammon, the meanest spirit that lost Heaven, is as busy in 
Congress, it seems, as he can be on the treasury benches of less 
popular institutions. Mr M‘Duffie, of Virginia, told his brother 
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members to their face, ‘There is no country where office has 
‘ more attraction than in the United States. He did not say this 
‘ in censure or praise. Human nature is the same everywhere, 
© We are, however, somewhat worse than in England. A mem- 
¢ ber of Parliament would disdain to accept a petty office at the 
‘hands of the King. A member of Congress will accept any 
‘ office. —A melancholy warning has been put on record at the 
other extremity of the Union. It is an appeal to his country- 
men by De Witt Clinton, in language, the affection of which 
they cannot doubt, and the truth of which should now come 
over them with the solemnity of the grave. ‘ It cannot, nor 
‘ ought it to be concealed, that our country has been more or 
‘less exposed to agitations and commotions for the last seven 
‘years. Party spirit has entered the recesses of retirement; 
‘ violated the sanctity of female character ; invaded the tranquil- 
‘ lity of private life ; and visited with severe inflictions the peace 
‘ of families. Neither elevation nor humility has been spared, 
‘ nor the charities of life, nor distinguished public services, nor 
‘ the fire-side, nor the altar, been left free from attack; but a 
‘ licentious and destroying spirit has gone forth, regardless of 
‘ every thing but the gratification of malignant feelings, and un- 
* worthy aspirations.’ — 

If a fondness ‘ to spread friendship and to cover heats’ is one 
of the most amiable affections of private life, this disposition be- 
comes a solemn obligation on every human being in whatever 
touches upon the intercourse and relations of powerful states. 
Suppose all malignity out of the question, and that it is only 
some poor taste for ribaldry or gossip; yet no levities can be 
pardonable where such fatal consequences may follow. Gad- 
flies, that can do little else, can sting: and there are foolish 
jests on record which have ruined kingdoms. The Americans 
might have been trusted to distinguish the ill humour of a tra- 
veller, or the pertness of some small clerk in office, from the po- 
licy of a government and the sentiments of a people. But there 
is a greater difficulty in discriminating when the authority of so 
good-natured and benevolent an arbitrator as Captain Hall evi- 
dently meant to be, is interposed, with estranging admissions 
calculated to mislead. He assumes the fact of ‘a mutual hostility 
‘ between America and England.’ ‘ The spirit of generous rivalry 
‘ and cordial international respect,’ which the French and Eng- 
lish, though long called natural enemies, delight to cherish, is 
illustrated by the contrast ; but of this, alas! ¢ there are but feeble 
* traces in our relations with America, and not the slightest spark, 
‘in theirs with us.’—‘ Similar causes were in action in America 
* to render England as ungrateful a topic with them as America 
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‘ undeniably is with us.’—* I cannot, and never did deny, that 
‘ there existed among us a considerable degree of unkindly feeling 
‘ towards America.’—* The artificial structure of society in the 
‘ two countries is, besides, so dissimilar in nearly all respects ; 
‘ and the consequent difference in the occupations, opinions, and 
‘ feelings of the two people, on almost every subject that éan in- 
‘ terest either, is so great, and so very striking, even at the first 
‘ glance, that my surprise is not why we should have been so 
‘ much estranged from one another in sentiment, and in habits, 
‘ but how there should still remain—if indeed there do remain— 
‘ any considerable point of agreement between us.’ 

It would be a great relief to us could we believe that Captain 
Hall is as much mistaken with regard to the temper and feel- 
ings of the Americans, as we feel confident that the above repre- 
sentation is a grievous overstatement of the opinions of any por- 
tion of ourselves, so considerable as to deserve mentioning under 
the name of the English’people. The ignorance, indifference, and 
incuriosity that generally prevail in respect of every thing Ame- 
rican, it is, we admit, impossible to exaggerate. The mind will 
only carry a certain quantity of interesting topics. There are 
many things accordingly which we ought to know, and of which, 
as it were by common consent, we are, nevertheless, agreed to 
know absolutely nothing. Of these Americais one. As India 
remains with us in a state of suspended arimation till Charter 
discussions revive it to a momentary galvanic life, so it requires 
a War, an Emigration Committee, or a Tariff, to give one a 
chance of hearing the name of America for twelve months to- 
gether. Although the maxim, omne ignotum pro magnifico, very 
probably does not apply to the present case, yet so profound an 
ignorance, instead of arising from, is inconsistent with, the sup- 

osed hostile alienation. The sympathy of common names and 
kindred blood has gone indeed with the connexion. But we have 
never observed, when America happened to come into ‘discussion, 
that there was less cordiality felt towards her, than towards any 
other foreign country. Least of all can we imagine, were such 
the fact, that it is to be accounted for by their form of govern- 
ment and social organization being particularly repulsive to 
English feelings. This would almost justify the assertion, that 
England will not tolerate the idea of any country prospering 
under a greater degree of liberty than what she herself enjoys. 
Representation removes so many of the difficulties which stood 
in the way of the ancient democracies, that there can be no 
comparison between the commonwealth of America and the re- 
publics of Greece and Rome; yet, to say nothing of Switzer- 
Jand and Holland, an attraction towards the old republics is one 
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of the first lessons we are taught at school. If we are to be re- 
pelled from nations that repeal their laws of entail, and their 
laws in favour of primogeniture, our quarrel should begin with 
France, where an equal partition among children is enforced by 
the very letter of the law, whilst, in America, it is effected by 
public opinion only; the legislature having wisely left the dis- 
position of his property entirely in a father’s power. So far 
from any abstract repulsion on such questions, (whatever may 
be our expectations respecting their probable success,) the expe- 
riment of what is the lightest Curb with which a nation can be 
ridden, and what is the least pruning which the Tree of Freedom 
may require for its most prcnet use and beauty, must be viewed 
with more than good will and kindliness by all who are suffici- 
ently enlightened to watch its progress and understand its ob- 
ject. 

Nationally speaking, the Americans must not be allowed to 
goaway with the idea, that we will not live in respectful charity 
with a republic. It is a crotchet we never before saw or dreamt 
of. Enthusiastic minds might contemplate the prospect with 
more fervour ; but the last page of Paley’s Chapter upon ‘ Diffe- 
‘ rent forms of Government’ assuredly represents the spirit with 
which the great body of those who concern themselves about 
such matters, are calmly waiting the result of the problem which 
America is trying, of a federal republic on a large scale. 

We are ready (none more so) to cry, Woe on those who would 
throw a snake into the cradle of the infant Hercules, and who 
would work up the leading-strings of earlier ages into prison 
fetters for time to come. Our regret is in proportion so much 
the deeper and more sincere, at the tidings aiid ene coming in, 
that the country of Washington and Franklin is becoming vul- 
garized by vulgar contests about persons and parties nothing 
worth, and feeding a vicious appetite on the low offal of na- 
tional antipathy and abuse. Mr Cooper’s book is written in the 
spirit of a man who should strut down the street, treading upon 
the toes, and putting his fist into the face, of every gentleman he 
met. He raises our want of cordiality, assumed by Captain 
Hall, into a ‘deep and settled aversion to America,’ arising 
partly from calculation, partly from feeling. Assuming these 
premises as correct, he calls on his countrymen to lay aside their 
forbearance, and enter into a partnership of duty with him in 
the expression of his ‘distrust, coldness, and not unfrequently 
* unconquerable disgust.’ The present result he states in inte- 
rogatories—* Why is Russia mes occupying that place in 
‘ American politics which England should have nobly filled? 
‘ Why did America choose England for her foe, when equal cause 
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‘ of war was given by France, and when the former was certain- 
‘ly most able to do her harm?’ The consequences which he 
anticipates, and which he may well deprecate, whilst he sneers 
at the ‘much mawkish philanthropy uttered on the subject,’ 
‘are nothing short of the growing dislike degenerating into a 
¢ feeling that on prove discreditable to human nature.’—‘ The 
‘ day is not far distant when the conflicting interests of the two 
‘ nations shall receive support from equal power. Whether the 
‘ struggle is to be entertained by the ordinary rivalry of enter- 
‘ prise and industry, or by the fiercer conflict of arms, depends 
‘ greatly on the temper of America. To us the question is purely 
‘one of time. The main question is, whether that rivalry shall 
‘ consist in manful, honourable, and amicable efforts, or in bitter, 
‘ vindictive, heartless warfare. England and the United States 
‘ are placed in situations to make them respectful competitors, 
‘ or downright haters. The time is near, I had almost written 
‘ frightfally near, when two nations, who thoroughly understand 
‘each other’s vituperations, shall support a delicate rivalry by 
¢ equal power.’— We remember nothing which approaches so near 
‘ the aspect of settled and calculating hostility.’ In case Ame- 
rican books were, by any strange revolution in letters, to be cir- 
culated here, Captain Hall has undertaken to answer, ‘ for the 
‘ sensation they would produce being one of extreme irritation, 
‘ perhaps not less than what is excited in America by our pabli- 
‘cations.’ As far as such influence can reach, Mr Cooper’s vo- 
lumes must have about done their worst in that respect. We can 
imagine no war of pamphlets which should import into this coun- 
try the plague and pestilence of any feelings of animosity and 
defiance correspondent to the fierceness indicated in the above 
and other paragraphs of a work, compiled for the very purpose of 
undeceiving us from the fictions of our own reporters. 

To recommend, with Captain Hall,* as a protection against 


* « The fact of the greater part of all the works which are read in 
‘ one country, being written for a totally different state of society in 
‘ another, forms a very singular anomaly in the history of nations ; 
‘and I am disposed to think that the Americans would be a happier 
‘ people if this incongruous communication were at an end. If they 
‘ got no more books or newspapers from us than we do from France 
‘or Spain, they would, I y believe, be nrach happier, as far as 
‘their intercourse with this country has any influence over theni.’ 
—(Vol. ii. p. 48) 

* My opinion now is, that while each of our governments retains its 
‘present character, amy closer intimacy between us is not likely te 
«spring up Neither do I think, all things, considered, it is what the 
‘ Americans themselves ought to desire. —( Vol. iii. p. 434.) 
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misunderstandings, that the supply of English literature of all 
descriptions into the United States should be closed up, and that 
even our personal and familiar intercourse should be put on the 
footing of ‘angel visits, few and far between,’ is a treating 
two intelligent communities a great deal too much like spoiled 
children. The more we see oF each other, the better shall we 
learn to estimate, at their true value, these paper bullets which 
a few riflemen on both sides may discharge; and the juster will 
be the inferences which an enlarged and indulgent comparison 
will enable us to draw. Notwithstanding the different points 
of view at which we stand, there are a hundred reasons why 
each should hold the other in the light of the most favoured na- 
tion. 

America must turn out of her natural path before she can 
cross ours for ages. If she should rush on such a collision 
in very deed, as much as her imagination delights to revel over 
it in words, with her will be the guilt, fall the consequences 
where they may. Men that plume themselves on ‘the common- 
‘ sense, high-mindedness, and humanity’ of their country, might 
have a nobler occupation than the hourly measuring of her swell- 
ing sinews and overshadowing bulk. There is enough of honest 
triumph for America in her actual position and reasonable pros- 
pects, without every morning sending up her statesmen to the 
high places of her Pisgah, and enjoying the prospective subjec- 
tion of the globe. Such predictions of national policy may well 
place her in boasted alliance with the coarser half (with, as it 
were, the body and not the mind) of Europe—with that Russian 
iceberg, whose advancing and accumulating weight chills and 
withers the unfortunate regions where it may draw nigh. 

We ask, and fearlessly, of our deriders, whether English arms, 
arts, and literature, and, above all, English public character and 
example, have not done as much for mankind as its two proudest 
boasts—Greece and Rome? Let the nation that (we speak it not 
in reproach) has as yet done nothing, in this or any sublime de- 
partment, deduct from the present condition of the world all that 
it owes to England, and then see to what point its thermometer 
will fall. There has been no period of history when England was 
more competent and more prepared for its high calling than now; 
or when, if it could be driven off the stage by one of the young- 
er members of its house, the crude and impatient minor would 
find itself less qualified to take its place and discharge its duties. 
Braved and taunted, England is authorized to raise her tone, and 
put her language on a level with her deeds. America, in the 
meantime, must be contented to remain, as yet, for all purposes 
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but that of animal strength, and those natural spirits of buoyant 
enterprise which belong to a rapidly-swelling and growing frame, 


a land of promise—of noble promise, we believe and trust—with 
a future in the horizon which we ardently pray she may realise 
and adorn. As that future approaches nearer to consummation, 
and in proportion as mens agitat molem et toto corpore miscet, we 
are confident that she will be less and less disposed to pour con- 
tumely on the Ithaca whence she sprang, or to break that bow 
of Ulysszean greatness, which, to-day at least, she cannot draw. 
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Twelve Years’ Military Adventure. 2 vols. 8vo. 14. 4s. hoards. 
The Ball, or a Glance at Almack’s in 1829. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards. 
County (The) Album. 12mo. 5s. 6d. half-bound. 
Last (The) of the Plantagenets. 8vo. 12s. boards. 
Winstanky on the Arts. 8vo. 5s. bound. 
Teatise on Practical Surveying and Plan Drawing. 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 
Flowers of Anecdote and Wit. 16mo. 5s. boards. 
Living (The) and the Dead. 2 vols. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. bound. 
Lady's Library. Vol.I. 18mo. 2s. 6d. sewed. 
Tales, by the Author of Antidote to Misery. 12mo. 6s. bound. 
Liber Scholasticus. Royal 18mo. 10s. 6d. boards. 
pop mong Judgment of Babylon the Great. 2 vols, post Syvo. 
14. 18. 
Encyclopedia Metropolitana. Vol. I. 4to. 20. 2s. boards. 
Fielding’s Practical Perspective. Royal 8vo. 18s. boards. 
Cantab's Leisure Prose and Verse. 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. boards. 
Bookbinder’s (The) Manual. 18mo. 2s. 6d. boards. 
Tales of a Voyager to the Arctic Ocean. 2d Series. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
12. 11s. 6d. boards. 
Conversations on Intellectual Philosophy. 2 vols. 12mo. 16s. bds. 
Restalrig, or the Forfeiture. 2 vols. post 8vo. 14. 1s. boards. 
Johnstone’s Public Charities of France. 8vo. 15s. boards. 
Brunswicker’s Text Book. S8vo. 7s. boards. 
Spirit of the Church of Rome. 12mo. 2s. 6d. boards. 
Essay on Classical Instruction. 12mo. 2s. 6d. boards. 
Morrison’s Mercantile Precedents. 4to. 10s. sewed. 
Home Orne Book. 12mo. 5s. boards. 
The) Account Book. 4to. 4s. 6d. half-bound. 
Conversations upon Knowledge. 12mo. 2s. 6d. sewed. 
Female Characters, by Piers Shafton. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 
Portraiture of a Christian Gentleman. 18mo. 6s. boards. 
Parry's Legendary Cabinet. Post 8vo. 12s. bound. 
Misfortunes (The) of Elphin. 12mo. 7s. boards. 
Taylor's Mirabilia. 12mo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 
Hogg’s Shepherd's Calendar. 2 vols. 12mo. 14s. boards. 
Friendly Advice to my Poor Neighbours. 12mo. 4s. 6d. boards. 
Hind’s Groom’s Oracle. 12mo. 7s. boards. 
Natural History of Enthusiasm. 8vo. 8s. bound. 
wie Morsels, or Tales of the Table, Kitchen, &c. Foolecap. 8. 
nd. 
on of History. 8vo. 15s. boards. 
Capper’s To phical Gazetteer. New edition. 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d.bds. 
Murray’s Glance at Switzerland. 12mo. 7s. boards, 
Treatise on the Police and Crimes of the Metropolis. 8vo. 12s. bds. 
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Mavor’s Miscellanies. 8vo. 15s. boards. 

Stephens on Irrigation. 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards. 

Fearn on the Mind. 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards. 

MacKray on the Reformation. 8vo. 8s. boards. 

Influence and Example. Foolscap. 6s. boards. 

Hewitt’s British Preserve. 4to. 1/. 16s. boards. 

Vanherman’s House Painter. 8vo. 8s. boards. 

Family Library. Vol. I. to 1V. Foolscap. Each 5s. boards. 

Clouds and Sunshine. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. boards. 

Green’s Numismatic Atlas. In Case, 2/. 15s.; Portfolio, 22. 12s. ; 
Roller, 3. 8s.; Wrapper, 2/. 7s. 

Peace Campaigns of a Cornet. 3 vols. post 8vo. 14. 11s. 6d. boards. 

Ten Chapters on the Bath. 18mo. 3s. 6d. boards. 

Chronicle of Geoffrey de Villehardouin. 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

Crybbace on Moral “et en 8vo. 8s. Gd. boards. 

Antisceptic (The). 12mo. 4s. 6d. boards. 

Foreign Tales and Traditions. 2 vols. 12mo. 15s. boards. 

Story’s Magic Fountain. 12mo. 7s. boards. 

Harrison’ Tales of a Physician. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards. 

Hall’s Sketches of Irish Character. 2 vols.12mo0. 12s. boards. 

Southey’s Colloquies. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 10s. boards. 

Chapters on Churchyards. 2 vols. foolscap. 12s. boards. 

Murray on Modern Paper. 12mo. 4s. boards. 

Beavers (The) and Elephants. 18mo. 2s. 6d. half-bound. 

British (The) Historical Intelligencer. 8vo. 12s. boards. 

Shreds and Patches in History. 2 vols. 18mo. 10s. 6d. boards- 

Malcolm’s Tales of Field and Flood. 12mo. 7s. 6d. boards. 

Stewart’s Stories from the History of Scotland. 18mo. 4s. half-bound. 

Brown’s Anecdotes of Dogs. 12mo. 8s. 6d. boards. 

Bengalee (The), or Sketches of Society in the East. 

Essays on the Pursuit of Truth. Foolscap 8vo. 8s. boards. 

Woodley’s Universe as it is. 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

Aids to Developement. 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 

Mill's Phenomena of the Human Mind. 2 vols. 8yo. 16s. boards. 

Biography of a Brown Loaf. 18mo. 1s. 6d. 

Mangin’s Stories for Short Students. 12mo. 5s. half-bound. 

Donkin’s Dissertation on the Niger. 8vo. 9s. 6d. boards. 

Landor’s Imaginary Conversations. Second Series. 2 vols. 8vo. 14. 88. 
boards. 

Laurence’s Stories from Greece. 18mo. 3s. 6d. half-bound. 

Flaxman’s Lectures on Sculpture. Royal 8vo. 2/. 2s. boards. 

Jesuitism and Methodism. 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. boards. 

Irving’s Conquest of Granada. 2 vols. 8vo. 14. 4s. boards. 

Tales from the German. 12mo. 7s. boards. 

Nautical Dictionary. Imperial 4to, 6s. ; Coloured, 12s. boards. 

Rockite (The), an Irish Story. 18mo. 5s. half-bound. 

Tales of Perplexity. Royal 12mo. 7s. 6d. boards. 

Brockett’s Glossary of North Country Words. 8vo. 12s. boards. 

Private Life, by the Author of Geraldine. 2 vols. post 8vo. 11.48 
boards, 
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Hunter's Hallamshire Glossary. Crown 8vo. 8s. boards. 

Cabinet Portraits. Vol. II]. 8vo. 18s. boards. 

Spineto’s Lectures on Hieroglyphics. 8vo. 16s. boards. 

Carlisle’s Account of the Privy Chamber. Royal 8vo. 1. boards. 

Harleian Dairy Husbandry. 8vo. 11. 1s. boards. 

Ventouillac’s French Librarian. 8vo. 18s. boards. 

Lives of the Poets, 2 vols. post 8vo. 14. 1s. boards. 

Sir Philip Gasteneys. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. boards. 

Trotter on Sea-weeds. Post 8vo. 6s. 6d. boards. 

Ham on Brewing. 12mo. 48. boards. 

Holland’s Enquiry into Life. 8vo. 12s. boards. 

Portrait of the Dead. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

Thomson’s Magna Charta of King John. 8vo. 1/.11s.6d.; Royal 8vo. 
2l. 12s. 6d. boards. 

Nichols’s Autographs. Imperial 4to, 2/. 15s.; Tinted, 4/. 4s. boards. 

Mine (The), by the Rev. J. Taylor. 16mo. 38s. 6d. boards. 

Mamma’s Lessons for her Little Boys and Girls. 16mo. 3s. 6d. bds. 

Casquet (The). Second Series. 2 vols.12mo. 17s. boards. 

M‘Culloch on Wine. Fourth Edition. 12mo. 7s. boards. 

Monteath on Draining the Bogs of Ireland. 8vo. 10s. 6d. bound. 

PoETry. 

Repentance and other Poems, by Miss Brown. 12mo. 5s. bound. 

Laurence’s Last Autumn, and other Poems. 12mo. 6s. boards. 

Shepherd’s (Rev. W.) Poems. Foolscap. 6s. boards. 

Sorrows of Rosalie, and other Poems. 12mo. 8s. 6d. bound. 

Baxter's New Year's Eve, &c. 8vo. 9s. bound. 

Rose’s Ariosto. Vol. VI. 8vo. 9s. 6d. boards. 3 

Malcolm’s Scenes of War, &c. 12mo. 7s. boards. 

Saul at Endor, a Dramatic Sketch, by the Rev. E. Smedley. 8vo. 
$s. 6d. sewed. 

Bible Poetry. 12mo. 4s. boards. 

Montmorency, a Tragic Drama, by W. H. Montagu. 

Glasse’s Belgic Pastorals, &c. 8vo. 's. boards. 

Hartshorne’s Metrical Tales. Crown 8vo. 12s. bound. 

Bernay’s German Poetical Anthology. 12mo. 8s. 6d. bound. 

Jewsbury’s Lays of Leisure Hours. Foolscap. 5s. boards. 

Hill’s Holiday Dreams, &c. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards. 

Watkins's Sacred Poetry. 8vo. 7s. 6d. bound. 

Village (The) Patriazch. Royal 18mo. 6s. boards. 

Stepmother (The), a Tragedy. 8vo. 3s. sewed. 

Cattle’s Malvern Hills, &c. 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. boards. 

Hope (The) of Immortality, a Poem. Foolscap. 6s. boards. 

Southey’s All for Love. Nate. 7s. 6d. boards. 

Hervey’s Poetical Sketch-Book. 2 vols. 12mo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

Nathan’s Fugitive Pieces of Lord Byron. Post'8vo. 8s. 6d. boards. 

Huss on the Council of Constance. Foolscap. 4s. 6d. boards. 

Dagley’s Village Nightingale. 12mo. 6s. bound. 

Parry's Antho Ry Foolscap 8vo. 5s. boards, 

Brown's Italian Tales, &c. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. ‘boards. 

Liddiard’s Legends of Einsidlin. Post 8yo. 8s. 6d. boards. 
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Taylor's German Poetry. Vol.II..8vo. 16s. boards. 

Brunswick (The), Poem, 8vo. -5s.6d, sewed. 

Cain, the Wanderer, and other Peems. Sve. 10s. 6d. boarils. 

PourricaL Economy, 
Outline of a New System of Political Econemy. 8yo. 10s..6q. boards. 
THEOLOGY. 

Kirhy’s Sermons on Temptation of Christ. 8vo. 7s.:6d. boards. 

Scard’s Sermons. Vol. IL 12mo. 5s. ‘boards. 

Foster's (E.) Sermons. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 1s. boards. 

Hussey's Explanation of the Bible. 18mo. 2s.sewed. 

Irving's Sermons,Leectures, and, Discourses. 8 vols. Svo. 11. 14s. 6d. 
boards. 
—— to Israel’s Restoration ‘to Palestine, &c. 12mo. 8s.‘6d. 

Se 

Hinton on Ministerial Qualification. 12mo. @s. boards. 

Wilson on the Priesthood of Christ. 12mo. ‘7s.‘6d. boards. 

Booth's Pedobaptism.. 3 vols. 8vo. 1/. 16s. boards. 

Warton’s Deathbed Scenes. Vol. III. vo. 12s. boards. 

Stewart’s Discourses on Christian Doctrine. 8vo. 10s. 64. boards. 

Belfrage’s Counsels for the Sanctuary. Post 8vo. ‘7s. 6d. ‘boards. 

Sunday Book. 2 vols. 18mo0. 9s. cloth. 

Gleig’s Sermons for Plain People. 12mo. 4s. 6d. boards. 

a Protestantism, and Popery, compared. 8vo. ‘7s. ‘6d. 
boards. 

Stewart's Farewell Discourses. 8vo. 5s. ‘boards. 

Fisher’s Interposition of Divine Providence. 12mo. 6s. bound. 

Christian (The) Souvenir. 82mo. 98s. 6d. boards. 

East’s Sabbath Meditations, 1829. 12mo. 38s. 6d. ‘boards. 

Mousley’s Plain ‘Sermons. 12mo. 5s. boards. 

Nance’s Sermons. 12mo. ‘6s. boards. 

Barr's Scripture Student's Assistant. 12mo. $s. 6d. boards. 

Brown's (Rev. T.) Sermons. 8vo. 9s. boards. 

Stevens’ (Mrs) Comments. Vol. XI1I.and XIV. 8vo. each 10s. 
boards. 

Visits to the Religious World. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. bound. 

An Inquiry, What is the one True Faith? 8vo. 12s. bound. 

Slade’s Twenty-one Prayers for the Sick. 12mo. 4s. 6d. boards. 

Modern (The) Martyr. 2 vols. 12mo. 10s. ‘boards. 

Romaines’ Select Letters. 32mo. 2s. 6d. boards. 

Leifchild’s Help to the Scriptures. 12mo. 

Chissold’s Prophecies of Christ. 8vo. 6s. 6d. ‘boards. 

Horne’s Pa ial Psdlmody. 18mo. 2s. bik. cf.; fine, 4s. cf. 

Matthias’s Domestic Instruction. 2 vols. 18mo. 5s. ‘bound. 

Huntingford’s Testimonies. 8vo. 10s. 64. bound. 

Caurither’s English Church. 2 vdls.6vo. 11. 6s. bound. 

- easy Ecclesiastical Annals, ‘by Wright. 8vo. 16s. bound. 

eber’s Sermons, preached in England. 8vo. 9s. 6d. bound. 

Wilbar’s Reference Testament. 12mo. 8s. 6d. boards. 

Shuttleworth’s Apostolical Epistles. 8vo. 12s. boards. 

Christian (The) Mariner's Journal. 6s. boards. 
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Husband's Parochial Sermons. 12mo. 2s. 6d. bound. 
Bridges on Christian Ministry. 12mo. 6s. 6d. boards. 
Shep on Bereavements of the Church. 12mo. © 3s. boards. 
Irving’s Discourses on Daniel’s Four Beasts. 8vo. 10s- 6d. boards. 
History and Conversion of a Jewish Boy. 12mo. 3s. boards. 
Burrowe’s Sermons. 8vo. 12s- boards. 
Scott’s Church History. Vol. II. Part II. 8vo. 5s. boards. 
Hough’s Letters on the Neilgherries. 8vo. 6s. bound. 
Clissold’s Last Hours of Eminent Christians. 8vo. 13s. boards. 
Wix’s Sermons on the Lord’s Prayer. 8vo. 8s. 6d. boards. 
Close’s Miscellaneous Sermons. 8vo. 12s. boards. 
Shepperd on the Origin of Christianity. 2 vols. 12mo. 14s. boards. 
Vance’s Sermons. 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 
Spirit of the Psalms. Post 8vo. 5s. 6d. boards. 

pham’s History of Budhism. Imperial 4to. 3/. 3s. ; coloured, 5/. 5s. 
Catholic (The) Church Invulnerable. 8vo. 5s. boards. 
The Commandment, with Promise. 18mo. 2s. 6d. half-bound. 
Willis’s Sermons for Servants. 12mo. 6s. bound. 
Thornton’s Counsels for Youth. 18mo. 3s. bound. 
Burder’s Revivals in Religion. 12mo. 3s. boards. 
Hewlett’s Scripture History for Youth. 16mo. 18s. Coloured, 

11. 7s. boards. 

Arnold’s (Dr.) Sermons. 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 
Bather’s Sermons. Vol. II. 8vo. 12s. bound. 
Marsh's (Rev. E. G.) Seventeen Sermons. 8vo. 9s- bound. 
Edmonson’s Short Sermons. Vol. II. 8vo. 8s. boards. 
Marriott’s (Hervey) 4th Course of Sermons. 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 
Heber’s Sermons Preached in India. 8vo. 9s. 6d. bound. 
Middleton’s Reformers. 3 vols. 18mo. 12s. boards. 
Protestant’s (The) Companion. 12mo. 5s. boards. 
Forster's Mahometanism Unveiled. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 4s. boards. 
Simon’s Hope of Israel. 8vo. 10s. boards. 
Preparation for the Sacrament, from Jeremy Taylor. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 


Selections on Religious Subjects. 12mo. $s. boards. 

Jones’s Sermons. 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

Perceval’s Peace Offering. 12mo. 4s. boards. 

Allwood’s Key to Revelation of St John. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 4%. bds. 
German (The) Pulpit, by Baker. 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

Fuller on Justification.. 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

Bickersteth’s Christian Student. 12mo. 9s. boards. 
Cunningham on Faber’s Prophecy. 8vo. 6s. boards. 

Fraser's Sermons. 8vo. 8s. boards. 

Acaster’s Church in Danger. 8vo. 6s. boards. 

Mansford’s Scripture Gazetteer. 8vo. 18s. boards. 

Parochial Letters from a Clergyman to his Curate. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


Lilwood’s Sermons for Prisoners. 12mo. 6s. boards. 
Gray’s Sermons. 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 
Cresswell’s Sermons on Domestic Duties. 12mo. 5s. boards: 
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Walker’s (Rev. Dr) Sermons. 

Harkness’s Sermons. 8vo. 4s. 6d. boards. 

Knight on the Parables. 8vo. 12s. boards. 

Hind’s Catechist’s Manual. 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

VoYAGES AND TRAVELS, 

Hoole’s Mission to Indias Part I. 8vo. 7s. boards. 

Journey from the Bank to Barnes. 12mo. 5s. boards. 

Dunn’s Guatimala in 1827-8. 9s. boards. 

Buckingham’s Assyria, &e. 4to. 31, 13s. 6d. boards. 

Emerson’s Letters from the Aigean. 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. boards. 

Clapperton’s Journal. 4to. 2. 2s. boards. 

Burckhardt’s Travels in Arabia. 4to. 2/. 12s. 6d. boards. 

Thomson’s Visit to Guatimala. Foolscap. 10s. 6d. boards. 

Lushington’s Journey from Calcutta to Serden. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
boards. 

Crawford’s Embassy to Ava. 4to. 3/. 13s. 6d. boards. 

M‘Taggart’s Onell. 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. boards. 

Visit to Babylon. 8vo. 4s. beards. 

Haigh’s Buenos Ayres and Chili. 8ve. 12s. boards. 

Latrobe’s Switzerland. 8vo. 12s. boards. 

Hall’s North America. 3 vols. post 8vo. 10. 11s. 6d. 

Everest’s Journey through Lapland, Norway, &c. 8vo. 14s. bds. 

Madden’s Travels in Turkey. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 48. boards. 

M‘Farlane’s Constantinople. 4to. 2é. 10s. boards. 

Head’s Forest Scenes in North America. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. boards. 

Maine’s Journey from the Pacific to the Atlantic. 8vo. 12s. boards. 

Frankland’s Travels in Constantinople. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 11s. 6d. 
boards. 

Ellis’s Polynesian Researches. 2 vols. 8vo. 14. 8s. boards. 

ZooLocy. 

Richardson’s Zoology of Northern British America. 4to. 11. 11s. 6d. 

bound. 





Africa, Commander Clapperton’s second expedition into the interior of, 
128—Eyeo the capital of a populous and powerful kingdom of the 
same name, 129—account of the government and people of Borgoo, 
132—Nyffee the centre of African civilization, 134—notices of 
Womba, and other considerable towns, 135—picturesque description 
of a Fellata encampment, 136—system and operations of an African 
siege, 137—the Yam Yams positively asserted to be cannibals, 141— 
general survey of the intelligence obtained by the expedition, 142— 
famous question respecting the termination of the Niger not cleared 
up, 145 

Age, the present, characterized as the mechanical age, 442—this exem- 
plified in its intellectual aspect, 444—its politics, 447— its religion, 
450—and literature, 455—the dynamical nature of man sunk in his 
pe 448—yet no reason to despair of the fortunes of society, 

7. 


Bentham Mr, evlogium upon his genius and public services, 274—rhe- 
torical and ardent language in which he speaks of ‘ the greatest hap- 
piness principle,’ 292—merits of that principle considered, 293—inclu- 
ded in the Christian morality, where it is accompanied by a sanction of 
immense force, 297—not upon this principle that the fame of Mr Bent- 
ham will rest, 298, 


Cc 
Catholic Question, the last of, its principle, history, and effects, 218-272— 
settled upon as favourable conditions as could be well proposed, 219— 
great victory achieved by the Duke, 220—great merit of Mr Peel, 221 
—the patronage of King William and Mr Pitt falsely assumed by the 
opposite party, 224—no attempt at reasoning of late beyond an appeal 
to numbers, 226—share which the apocalyptic school has had in this 
controversy, 228—illiberal interposition of the Church of England, 
230—-line of demarcation between Catholics and Protestants darkened 
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by exaggerations of the worst description, 235—the period past when 
religion could be maintained by force, 237—groundless alarm enter- 
tained on the subject of the Protestant ascendency, 240—influence of 
the Roman Catholic clergy honourably accounted for, 241—disinge- 
nuousness of the charge of a divided allegiance, 242—no peculiar in- 
competency for religious toleration in the church or constitution of 
England, 244—sentimental tenderness for the Union with Scotland, 
247—difficulty arising from the coronation oath compounded of multi- 
farious mistakes, 248—sovereign authority of Parliament supported by 
the testimonies of Sir Thomas More and Lord Surrey, 251—the dis- 
qualifications introduced into the English constitution originally ground- 
ed on the plea of necessity, 252—difference in present circumstances, 
255—insane and rancorous conduct of the Church of Ireland, 259— 
extremity of the crisis, 261—important consequences of the late act, 
266—singular merit of the two great parties in the state in the happy 
settlement of ‘this question, 268. 

Census ‘of the population, its importance, 1—methods resorted to for its 
formation, 2—famous controversy between Dr Price and Mr Howlett 
with respect to the population of England, 3—inadequacy of the re- 
gisters of births and burials, 6—the censuses hitherto taken in this 
country deficient in accuracy, 7—aecuracy of the Roman census, 10. 

Cervantes, character of his dramatic pieces, 347. 

Clapperton, the late commander, important results of his:second expedition 
into Africa, 127—danger incurred by him.at the:court of Eyeo, 131— 
his adventure with the widow Zumer, 132—his arrival and treatment 
at Saccatoo, 188—his illness and death, 140. 

‘Cooper, Mr, character of his work, entitled,"‘ Notions ‘of the Americans,’ 
477—his ‘transcendentalism about common sense, 516—his animosity 
towards this country, 522, 

Corn Laws, hostile to the real interests of the agriculturists, 362. 

Courier, Paul Louis, sketch of his life, 34—and writings, 35—extract 
from his letter to the members of the Academy‘of Inscriptions, 36— 

‘pleasant commentary on an order of ‘arrest, 41—clever portrait.of a 
professional courtier, 48—interesting passage addressed to the minister: 
of the Holy Alliance,-54. 


D 

Debt, the National, plan for paying off half of it by an assessment, 316. 
Drama, the causes of its decline worthy of investigation, 318—dramatic 
representations natural to’ man, 819—whether on the whole: beneficial 
‘to society or hurtfal, 320—deserving of encouragement as'an innocent 
relaxation, 322—employment of sacred places for theatrical exhibitions, 
323— illustration of the Greek drama from the structure of a Cathedral 
church, 324—original narrative form’of the Greek tragedy, 326—origin 
and’ merits of the choras, 827—structure’of the Greek theatres, 330 
—the ‘use of masking by the*ancient actors, 331—perfection of the 
Greek drama, 333—sketch of the old comedy, 337—the Roman drama 
‘of little ‘interest, 338—drama of themiddle ages, 340—state of the 
“drama at the Reformation, 342—<our literature rematkably rich in old 
dramas, 344—Spain entitled to the next place in ‘dramatic excellence, 
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$45—character of the Italian and French theatres, 348—the German, 
a strange sort of invention, 349—decline of the drama in England the 
consequence of excessive taxation, 350—remarks on the authority of 
the Lord Chamberlain, 353—daylight most favourable to dramatic ex. 
cellence, 356—beneficial effects of holidays, 357— indifference of the 
public to subordinate actors pernicious, 358. 


Ebers, Mr, remarks on his work, entitled, ‘ Seven Years of the King’s 
Theatre,’ 359. 

Education, Military, advantages which have resulted from its introduc- 
tion in this country, 389—impolicy of the late reduction of the military 
colleges, 390—deficiency of military historians, 391—and of books on 
the science of war, 394— importance of general education to the mili- 
tary profession, 396—no limitation desirable as to the course of study, 
399—importance of the study of languages, 400—of drawing, 401— 
especially military surveying, 403—of elementary mathematics, 406— 
as applicable to engineering, 407—+t0 fortification, 409—and to the ar- 
tillery service, 410—necessity of geographical and statistical knowledge, 
411—the leading error of our military institutions to consider the study 
of elementary mathematics as the very education itself, 414—fallacy of 
the position that a mathematical education forms the best course of 
intellectual discipline, 417—importance of practical knowledge, 418— 
miscellaneous remarks, 419. 


F 

France, recent state of, 37-55—oppressions exercised by the agents of 
the ultra government, 38—efforts of the Jesuits and their adherents, 
42—great improvements since and from the Revolution, 51. 


G 
Game Laws, their pedigree traced to the northern barbarians, 56—the 
prohibition of hunting in England after the conquest identified with 
the state of villenage, 58—reason vainly appealed to on the subject of 
the existing law, by Paley and Blackstone, 59—its inconsistency with 
public policy and the rights of property, 60—its execution liable to 
suspicion, 62—>policy and effects of the forest laws and franchises, 65— 
inefficiency of the common law protection against trespassers in former 
times, 67—an entirely new code risen up within the last two centu- 
ries, 69—which has defeated its own end, 70—grounds on which the 
present game laws are chiefly objectionable, 71—folly of asserting a 
natural right to freedom on the part of animals fere natura, 74—the 
title of occupancy superseded in a cultivated country, 75—impossi- 
bility of establishing more than a possessory property in game, 87— 
spirit of the common law more liberal than its letter, 80—necessity of 
remodelling the statutory criminal law on this subject, 82—importance 
of legalizing the sale of game, 86-—impunity of the greater number of 
offenders, 93—document respecting the operation of the French game 
laws, 98—necessity of accommodating our institutions te the spirit of 
the age we live in, 101. 
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Gothic Architecture, its decay in the sixteenth century, 420—destruction 
of Gothic ‘edifices at the Reformation, 421—revival of the taste for 
Gothic, 422—character of the principal writers on the subject, 423— 
the true origin of the Gothic style to be found in that which imme- 
diately preceded it, 424—history of its successive embellishments, and 
first, as respects columns, 425—-windows, 427—doors, 428—plans and 
ornaments, 429—arches, 430—dates of the first appearance of the 
pointed arch in different countries, 433—examination of Mr Whit- 
tington’s parallel between Amiens and Salisbury, 435—havoc made by 
Wyatt and others in some of our cathedrals, 436—skill and taste dis- 
played in other repairs, 438, 


H 
Hall, Captain, character of his Travels in North America, 478—his over- 
statement of an unkindly feeling in this country towards America, 521. 


J 
Judges, danger of their being insensibly biassed, 45. 
Jeremy Taylor, his defence of the Church of Rome against the charge of 
idolatry in the sacrament, 230. 


L 

Lawrence, Sir T., sources of his popularity as a painter, 460. 

Legitimacy, the law of, considered, 190—the rule of the civil law, Pater 
est quem nuptize demonstrant, adhered to for many centuries, 191—the 
old rule of quatuor maria exploded, 195—case of the Banbury peerage 
decided entirely upon new principles, 196—forcible and eloquent ar- 
gument of Lord Erskine in support of the doctrine hitherto received, 
20U—contrary arguments of Lords Eldon, Ellenborough, and Redes- 
dale, 201—strong case not mentioned in this discussion, 204—objec- 
tionable doctrine laid down in the last edition of Phillipps, 206—cir- 
cumstances of the Gardner case, 208—case of Morris v. Davis, a stri- 
king instance of the necessity of a rule, 210. 

Le Marchant, Mr, judgment and industry displayed in his report of the 
Gardner case, &c. 205, 208. 

Lander, Richard, his return from Saccatoo after the death of his master, 
Captain Clapperton, 141. 

Laing, Major, his expedition to Tombuctoo, and tragical fate, 148, 


Malt and Beer Duties interesting to all classes of the community, but 
especially to the agriculturists, 362—the consumption of malt station- 
ary for a very long period, 364—this entirely owing to the duties and 
restrictions, 368—defects of the act 7th and 8th George IV., 369—its 
regulations highly unjust and vexatious, 373—oppressive nature of the 
beer duty, 374—the licensing system still more objectionable, 376— 
not conducive, as is pretended, to the support of morality, 377—its ef- 
fect in promoting the use of ardent spirits, 379—injurious monopoly of 
the brewers in London and other districts, 380—enormous amount of 

the various duties affecting malt liquor, 382—necessity of simplifying 
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the malt duties, 388—and of abolishing the beer duty, $364—and the 
licensing system, 385, . 

Martin, Mr, great interest excited in the British public by his works, 460 
—his merits as an inventor, 462—parallel between him and Sir T, 
Lawrence, 463—his great skill in the management of perspective, 467 
—his minuteness not inconsistent with unity, 468—remarks on his 
Feast of Belshazzar, 469—his chief imperfections supposed to be te- 
ferable to a neglect of anatomical studies, 471. 

Mill, James, Esq. review of hisEssay on Government, 159-—extraor 

reason assigned by him for pursuing the a priori method, 162—his in- 

accurate account of the ends of government, 163—his review of the 
simple forms of government, 164—fallacy of his argument pointed out, 

Ips —eatoges of a priori reasoning on these subjects, 168—incon- 

elusiveness of Mr Mill's argument respecting mixed governments, 171 

—his account of the system of representation, 175—unsatisfactory an- 

swer given by him to the question, Why women should not have votes ? 

177—Mr Mill's arguments in favour of universal suffrage considered, 
179—paragraph in which he im effect upsets his own theory, 184—~ 
fundamental objection to the Essay, 185—safety of the inductive me- 
thod, 188—answer to a defence of Mr Mill in the Westminster Re. 
view, 273—nothing said by us implying an opinion favourable to des- 
potism, 276—our remark respecting saturation explained, 278—how 
far there is a check to rapacity in the desire of the good opinion of 
others, 280—proof that the author had never read our article through, 
282—we are on the defensive only, 285—vindication of our principal 
position that the theory of government is to be deduced from experi- 

ence, 287. 

Mortality, tables of, how constructed in this and other countries, [1 

their use in solving various very interesting questions, 14—great and 

decided diminution in the rate of mortality in England of late years, 
and throughout the Continent, 22—mode in which the London bills of 

mortality are drawn up, 18—important reforms in them suggested, 20 

—example afforded by the Glasgow bills, 21—inhabitants of ae less 

healthy than those of any other country in a 24—superior health 

of modern times evinced by a quotation from Ulpian, 25—comparative 
longevity of the sexes, 26—proportion between male and female births, 
28—average number of births to a marriage, 30—the science of politi- 

cal arithmetic much neglected in England during the last cenfury, 33, 


P 
Price, Dr, his Essay on the Population of England, ably examined by Mr 
Howlett, 4. 
Phytology, its rise and progress among the Greeks and Romans, 104— 
experiments of Bacon, Grew, and Malpighi, 106—the chemical phe- 


nomena of vegetation first investigated by Priestley, 108—importance 
of this study in its application to the art of planting, 125. 

Peerage, a question of, net properly subject to a limitation of time, 216, 
Park, account of his death, obtained by Captain Clapperton, 134. 
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~ , 

Sadler, Mr, \eading object of his work om Ireland, 301—his theory of 
population inconsistent with facts, 302—arguments by which he at- 
tempts to prove Ireland not over-peopled considered, 304—unceremoni- 
ous language in which he speaks of the Emigration Committee, 311— 
benefits of the subletting act, 311—Mr Sadler quite outrageous in his 
abuse of the scheme for clearing estates of their surplus tenants, 312— 
his proposal to introduce the poor laws into Ireland supported by rea- 
sons precisely the reverse of his own, 314—his account of a gross 
blunder into which he imagines we fell in our 92d Number, 316. 

Schlegel, A. W., character of his Lectures on Dramatic Art and Litera- 
ture, 336. 

Spirits, great increase in the consumption of, in this country, 387. 

Steuart, Sir Henry, his Planter’s Guide a work of great merit, 102— 
author’s account of its origin, 111—principle of his improvements, 112 
—extract, in which they are contrasted with the mutilating method 
formerly in use, 114—his mode of preparing the roots for transplanta- 
tion, 116—his improved method of trenching, 118—peculiarly efficaci- 
ous for the banishment of rushes, 118—his refutation of Mr Withers’ 
doctrine respecting manuring and trenching, 120—practice of transplan- 
tation described and elucidated, ]22—Success of Sir Henry’s plan at- 
tested by a committee of the Highland Society, I23—his work not con- 
fined to the art of Ornamental Planting, 125. 


T 
The Times, signs of, according to the Millites and the Millennarians, 439, 
Tombuctoo, residence at, of Major Laing, 148—~expected narrative of 
M. Lacaille’s expedition, 149, 





U 
United States of America, variety and interest of the spectacle which they 
present, 473—our means of learning the state of America very slight 
and uncertain, 476—systematic regularity with which the government 
campaign in the back settlements is carried on, 480—graphic scene near 
the village of Rochester, 482—curious auction of Jand in South Caro- 
lina, 483—activity of New England commerce, 485—internal slave- 
trade, 485—character and condition*of the slave population, 487—im- 
perfection of American goods, 488—pleasing picture of an American 
cotton-factory, 490—progress of their commerical navy, 491—naval 
force, 494—military establishment, 495—population, 497—rapid pro- 
gress of new towns, 499—land and water communication, 502—jea- 
lousy with which the South watches the legislative policy of the North, 
503—state of parties, 505—sketch of the constitution, 506—state of 
the representation, 508—dangers attending the election of the Presi- 
dent, 511—state of society and morals, 513—the administration of 
justice pure, 515—no mystery in American character and intelligence, 
516—literature and the ladies, 517—the religion of the Americans be- 
yond dispute, 512—America need not cross our course for ages, 524. 
Useful Knowledge Society, accowat of their mew series, entitled The Lib- 
rary of Entertaining Knowledge, 150—-extracte from the introductory 
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chapters of the First Part, 151—>plan of the body of the work, 153—in. 
teresting extracts, 155—extraordinary cheapness of this publication, 185 
—a Farmer's series announced, 158. 

Utilitarians, their style of writing only suitable to subjects on which it ig 
possible to reason a priori, 162. 


Ww 


Withers, Mr, his attack upon Sir Walter Scott’s Essay on Planting Waste 
Lands, 119—his positions refuted by Sir Henry Steuart, 120, 
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